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XVIL—PROFESSOR CHILD AND THE BALLAD. 


In the course of his insistence upon the necessity of a 
continued recognition of the popular ballad as a distinct 
literary type, Professor Gummere points out the value of 
a collection of Professor Child’s critical remarks on the 
ballad and an attempt to determine their general drift.' 
Such is the purpose of the present paper. Aside from 
the article in the Universal Cyclopedia, Professor Child’s 
comments are mere obiter dicta, based upon no underlying 
principle and forming no part of a set purpose. They are, 
therefore, not easy to classify ; the attempt to reduce them to 
order can be only partially successful, and any arrangement 
must appear more or less arbitrary. Yet some arrange- 
ment has seemed advisable and they have been roughly 
grouped under the following headings: (1) Authorship and 
Transmission ; (2) Subject-Matter; (3) Technique; (4) A 
Comparison of the Ballads of 1857-1859 and The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads of 1882-1898 ; (5) A Collec- 
tion of General Comments upon Specific Ballads; (6) 
Summary. 


1 Modern Philology, 1, 377 f. 
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I. 


In that article in the Universal Cyclopedia which Professor 
Child “ wished to be neither quoted nor regarded as final,” ! 
but which must here be combined with other tentative or 
fragmentary statements, he defined the popular ballad as “a 
distinct and very important species of poetry. Its historical 
and natural place,” he said, “is anterior to the appearance 
of the poetry of art, to which it has formed a step, and by 
which it has been regularly displaced, and, in some cases, 
all but extinguished. Whenever a people in the course of 
its development reaches a certain intellectual and moral 
stage, it will feel an impulse to express itself, and the form 
of expression to which it is first impelled is, as is well 
known, not prose, but verse, and in fact narrative verse. 
The condition of society in which a truly national or popular 
poetry appears explains the character of such poetry. It is 
a condition in which the people are not divided by political 
organization and book-culture into markedly distinct classes, 
in which consequently there is such community of ideas and 
feelings that the whole people form an individual. Such 
poetry, accordingly, while it is in its essence an expression 
of our common human nature, and so of universal and 
indestructible interest, will in each case be differenced by 
circumstances and idiosyncrasy. On the other hand, it will 
always be an expression of the mind and heart of the people 
as an individual, and never of the personality of individual 
men, The fundamental characteristic of popular ballads is 
therefore the absence of subjectivity and of self-conscious- 
ness. Though they do not ‘write themselves,’ as William 
Grimm has said, though a man and not a people has 
composed them, still the author counts for nothing, and it 


? Professor Gummere in Modern Philology, 1, 378. 
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is not by mere accident, but with the best reason, that they 
have come down to us anonymous. Hence, too, they are 
extremely difficult to imitate by the highly civilized modern 
map, and most of the attempts to reproduce this kind of 
poetry have been ridiculous failures. 

“The primitive ballad, then, is popular, not in the sense 
of something arising from and suited to the lower orders of 
a people. As yet, no sharp distinction of high and low 
exists, in respect to knowledge, desires, and tastes. An 
increased civilization, and especially the introduction of 
book-culture, gradually gives rise to such a division ; the 
poetry of art appears; the popular poetry is no longer 
relished by a portion of the people, and is abandoned to 
an uncultivated or not over-cultivated class—a constantly 
diminishing number.” 

But “the popular ballad is not originally the product or 
the property of the lower orders of the people. Nothing, 
in fact, is more obvious than that many of the ballads of 
the now most refined nations had their origin in that class 
whose acts and fortunes they depict—the upper class— 
though the growth of civilization has driven them from the 
memory of the highly polished and instructed, and has left 
them as an exclusive possession to the uneducated. The 
genuine popular ballad had its rise in a time when the 
distinctions since brought about by education and other 
circumstances had practically no existence. The vulgar 
ballads of our day, the ‘broadsides’ which were printed in 
such large numbers in England and elsewhere in the six- 
teenth century or later, belong to a different genus; they are 
products of a low kind of art, and most of them are, from a 


literary point of view, thoroughly despicable and worthless. 


“ Next it must be observed that ballads which have been 
handed down by long-repeated tradition have always departed 
considerably from their original form. If the transmission 
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has been purely through the mouths of unlearned people, 
there is less probability of willful change, but once in the 
hands of professional singers there is no amount of change 
which they may not undergo. Last of all comes the modern 
editor, whose so-called improvements are more to be feared 
than the mischances of a thousand years. A very old ballad 
will often be found to have resolved itself in the course of 
what may be called its propagation into several distinct 
shapes, and each of these again to have received distinct 
modifications. When the fashion of verse has altered, we 
shall find a change of form as great as that in the Hilde- 
brandslied, from alliteration without stanza to stanza with 
rhyme. In all cases the language drifts insensibly from 
ancient forms, though not at the same rate with the language 
of every-day life. The professional ballad-singer or minstrel, 
whose sole object is to please the audience before him, will 
alter, omit, or add, without scruple, and nothing is more 
common than to find different ballads blended together. 
“There remains the very curious question of the origin 
of the resemblances which are found in the ballads of 
different nations, the recurrence of the same incidents or 
even of the same story, among races distinct in blood and 
history, and geographically far separated.” It is not neces- 
sary to go back to a common ancestry to explain these 
resemblances. “The incidents of many ballads are such as 
might occur anywhere and at any time; and with regard to 
- agreements that can not be explained in this way we have 
only to remember that tales and songs were the chief social 
amusement of all classes of people in all the nations of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and that new stories would 
be eagerly sought for by those whose business it was to 
furnish this amusement, and be rapidly spread among thie 
fraternity. A great effect was undoubtedly produced by 
the crusades, which both brought the chief European nations 
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into closer intercourse and made them acquainted with the 
East, thus facilitating the interchange of stories and greatly 
enlarging the stock.” 

This account of authorship and transmission may be 
illustrated and supplemented by obiter dicta from The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. “The author counts for 
nothing ;” the ballad is essentially anonymous: that Ex- 
pliceth quod Rychard Sheale means merely that The Hunting 
of the Cheviot (162) “was of course part of his stock as 
minstrel; the supposition that he was the author is pre- 
posterous in the extreme.” ' 

Ballads are at their best when “the transmission has 
been purely through the mouths of unlearned people,” when 
they have come down by domestic tradition, through knitters 
and weavers. Glasgerion (67, B) “is mainly of good 
derivation (a poor old woman in Aberdeenshire).”* And 
“no Scottish ballads are superior in kind to those recited in 
the last century by Mrs Brown, of Falkland.”* Yet even 
upon Mrs Brown printed literature may have had some 
influence: in Fause Foodrage (89), “the resemblance in the 
verse in A 31, ‘The boy stared wild like a gray gose- 
hawke,’ to one in ‘Hardyknute,’ ‘Norse een like gray 
goss-hawk stared wild,’ struck Sir Walter Scott as suspi- 
cious,” and “it is quite possible that Mrs Brown may 
unconsciously have adopted this verse from the tiresome and 
affected Hardyknute, so much esteemed in her day.”* A 
literary treatment of a ballad theme may affect the traditional 
versions of that ballad. In the case of Child Maurice (83) 
“the popularity of the play [Home’s Douglas] seems to 
have given vogue to the ballad. The sophisticated copy 
passed into recitation, and may very likely have more or 
less infected those which were repeated from earlier tradi- 


1m, 303. 711, 136. vii. 411, 296. 
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tion.”’ A whole ballad may even be completely derived 
from print, and yet, in the course of time, revert to the 
popular form. Of this same ballad, Child Maurice, “Mr 
Aytoun considers that E is only the copy printed in the 
middle of the last century purged, in the process of oral 
transmission, of what was not to the popular taste, ‘and 
altered more.’ There is no doubt that a copy learned from 
print may be transformed in this way, but it is certain that 
old tradition does not come to a stop when a ballad gets 
into print.” ? 

Not only the possible influence of print is to be taken 
into account ; much depends on the material to which the 
reciter was exposed and upon his selection. “It will not 
. . + help the ballad [ Young Bearwell (302)] much that it 
was not palmed off on Buchan in jest or otherwise, or even 
if it was learned from an old person by Mr Nicol in his 
youth. The intrinsic character of the ballad remains, and 
old people have sometimes burdened their memory with 
worthless things.” * Editors were not the only interpola- 
tors; of The Twa Sisters (10), A, a, 11-13, need not have 
been written, but “might easily be extemporized by any 
singer of sufficiently bad taste.’?* The varying memory of 
reciters, too, was a cause of unintentional change. Thus 
“Mrs Brown was not satisfied with A b [of Bonny Baby 
Livingston (222)], which Jamieson had taken down from 
her mouth, and after a short time she sent him A a. The 
- verbal differences are considerable. We need not suppose 
that Mrs Brown had heard two ‘sets’ or ‘ ways,’ of which 
she blended the readings; the fact seems to be that, at the 
time when she recited to Jamieson, she was not in good 


1m, 263. An old woman (the reciter of E) knew Chield Morice as a 
child, but later learned Gii Morice which began to be more fashionable. 
u, 264. 

311, 464, n. Sy, 178. 119. 
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condition to remember accurately.” ' In general, however, 
the folk memory is remarkable for its tenacity. “Most 
of the [Danish] versions [of Earl Brand (7)] from recita- 
tion are wonderful examples and proofs of the fidelity with 
which simple people ‘ report and hold’ old tales: for, as the 
editor has shown, verses which never had been printed, but 
which are found in old manuscripts, are now met with in 
recited copies; and these recited copies, again, have verses 
that occur in no Danish print or manuscript, but which 
nevertheless are found in Norwegian and Swedish recita- 
tions, and, what is more striking, in Icelandic tradition of 
two hundred years’ standing.” * 

The ballad does not remain in the possession of the simple 
folk, or of reciters of Mrs Brown’s instinctive good taste. 
Its best fortune is then perhaps to fall into the hands of 
children, like The Maid Freed From the Gallows (95), 
of which “F had become a children’s game, the last stage 
of many old ballads.”* Again, “it is interesting to find 
the ballad [The Twa Brothers (49)] still in the mouths of 
children in American cities,—in the mouths of the poorest, 
whose heritage these old things are.”* Sir Hugh (155) in 
the form of Little Harry Hughes and the Duke’s Daughter, 
was heard, says Mr Newell, “from a group of colored 
children, in the streets of New York city,” and traced “to 
a little girl living in one of the cabins near Central Park.”’ ° 

Less happy is the fate of the ballad when it falls into 
the hands of professional singers,—the Minstrel Ballad is to 
be considered presently,—or when it falls into the hands 
of amateurs of various sorts, who corrupt and debase it. 
Hind Etin (41) “has suffered severely by the accidents of 


231. 

21, 89. See also the comment on Apollodorus and the Cretan fairy-tale, 
1, 337, quoted, p. 774, below. 

511, 346. *1, 435. 5 Quoted, 11, 254. 
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tradition. A has been not simply damaged by passing 
through low mouths, but has been worked over by low 
hands. Something considerable has been lost from the story, 
and fine romantic features, preserved in Norse and German 
ballads, have been quite effaced.” Of The Clerk’s Twa Sons 
0 Owsenford (72) “D has some amusing dashes of prose, 
evidently of masculine origin. [Examples follow]. We 
have here a strong contrast with both the blind-beggar and 
the housemaid style of corruption ; something suggesting the 
attorney’s clerk rather than the clerk of Owsenford, but at 
least not mawkish.”* The “blind beggar” is, of course, 
Buchan’s collector, and whether he or the editor was responsi- 
ble for the corruptions is not always clear. The blind 
beggar himself, however, comes in for special condemnation 
in the comment on The Bent Sae Brown (71): “The intro- 
duction and conclusion, and some incidental decorations, of 
the Scottish ballad will not be found in the Norse, but are 
an outcome of the invention and the piecing and shaping 
of that humble but enterprising rhapsodist who has left his 
trail over so large a part of Buchan’s volumes.”’* In 
Brown Robin (97) “the story undoubtedly stops at the right 
point in A, with the escape of the two lovers to the wood. 
The sequel in C is not at all beyond the inventive ability 
of Buchan’s blind beggar, and some other blind beggar may 
have contrived the cane and the whale, the shooting and 
the hanging, in B.”* As type of the housemaid style of 
- corruption may, perhaps, stand Lizie Lindsay (226). “ Leezie 
Lindsay from a maid-servant in Aberdeen,” wrote Jamieson 
to Scott of A b.° And, “in his preface to B, Kinloch 
remarks that the ballad is very popular in the North, 
‘and few milk-maids in that quarter but can chaunt it.’” ° 


17, 360. 173. 170. ‘11, 368. 
255, n. 255. 
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« Ballads of this description [a young lord o the Hielands, 
pretending that he is the son of an auld shepherd and an 
auld dey, persuades a young lady of Edinburgh to fly with 
him to the Highlands, where he at length reveals his 
identity]—ballads of this description are peculiarly liable 
to interpolation and debasement, and there are two passages, 
each occurring in several versions, which we may, without 
straining, set down to some plebeian improver.”’ ! 

Not mere corruption, but serving-man authorship, even, 
is suggested for Tom Potts (109): “Such events [unequal 
matches] would be celebrated only by fellows of the yeoman 
or of the foot-boy, and surely in the present case the 
minstrel was not much above the estate of the serving-man. 
Lord Jockey’s reckless liberality throughout, and Lord 
Phoenix’s in the end, is a mark of the serving-man’s ideal 
nobleman.” ? Again as mere corrupter, rather than author, 
appears the ostler in one version of Bewick and Graham 
(211). In the 1833 edition of The Border Minstrelsy “ defi- 
ciencies were partly supplied and some different readings 
adopted ‘from a copy obtained by the recitation of an ostler 
in Carlisle.” g “is shown by internal evidence to be the 
ostler’s copy. Both copies [g and h] were indisputably 
derived from print, though h may have passed through 
several mouths. g agrees with b—f closely as to minute 
points of phraseology which it is difficult to believe that a 
reciter would have retained. It looks more like an immediate, 
though faulty, transcript from print.”* Contrasting styles 
are suggested in the comment on The Broomfield Hill (43) : 
“The editor [of the broadside, “ differing as to four or five 
words only from F”] remarks that A is evidently taken 
from F ; from which it is clear that the pungent buckishness 
of the broadside does not necessarily make an impression. 


‘rv, 256. Cf. B10, D10, E19; F 11; E10, F6. 
441. Stv, 144. 
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A smells of the broom ; F suggests the groom.”' Perhaps 
not to be classed with these non-professional corrupters or 
interpolaters is the binkelsinger who is responsible for one 
of the German versions of Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight 
(4): “M smacks decidedly of the binkelsiinger, and has 
an appropriate moral at the tail: animi index cauda!”* 
Perhaps he is to be regarded as a humble sort of minstrel ; 
to the comments on this class we may now turn our 
attention. 

It does not appear from Professor Child’s remarks whether 
he thought of the minstrel as composing his ballads,—or 
making them over,—orally or in writing. Perhaps we are 
to suppose that he followed now one method, now the 
other. Rychard Sheale may be supposed to have affixed his 
“expliceth” to his written copy of Chevy Chase ; yet it is 
“quod Rychard Sheale” as if the manuscript had been 
written by another from his singing. But whether the 
ballad passed through the minstrel’s mouth or through his 
hands, it received some peculiar and characteristic modifi- 
cations. Thus The Boy and the Mantle (29), King Arthur 
and King Cornwall (30), and The Marriage of Sir Gawain 
(31) “are clearly not of the same rise, and not meant for 
the same ears, as those which go before. They would come 
down by professional rather than by domestic tradition, 
through minstrels rather than knitters and weavers. They 
suit the hall better than the bower, the tavern or public 
square better than the cottage, and would not go to the 
spinning-wheel at all. An exceedingly good piece of min- 
strelsy ‘The Boy and the Mantle’ is, too; much livelier 


than most of the numerous variations on the somewhat 


overhandled theme.” * Crow and Pie (111), likewise, “is 
not a purely popular ballad, but rather of that kind which, 


391. 1, 34. 51, 257. 
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for convenience, may be called the minstrel-ballad. It has, 
however, popular features, and markedly in stanzas 13, 14,” ? 
—the damsel’s demanding the name of the man who has 
wronged her, a feature found in The Bonny Hind (50) and 
its continental parallels? The term minstrel may, perhaps, 
be more loosely used in the passage which describes The 
Rising in the North (175) as “the work of a loyal but not 
unsympathetic minstrel in the statement concerning 
Northumberland Betrayed by Douglas (176), that “the ballad- 
minstrel acquaints us with circumstances concerning the 
surrender of Northumberland ;”* and in the statement to 
the effect that, in the case of Tom Potts (109), “the minstrel 
was not much above the estate of the serving-man.’’* 

We may now attempt to construct an account of the 
vicissitudes to which the ballad was subject when, in 
the course of transmission, it sometimes found its way into 
writing and into print. Version B of The Hunting of the 
Cheviot (162) “is a striking but by no means a solitary 
example of the impairment which an old ballad would suffer 
when written over for the broadside press. This very 
seriously enfeebled edition was in circulation throughout the 
seventeenth century, and much sung... . despite its length. 
It is declared by Addison, in his appreciative and tasteful 
critique . . . . to be the favorite ballad of the common 
people of England.”* Similarly, in the case of Sir Andrew 
Barton (167), “a collation of A and B will show how 
ballads were retrenched and marred in the process of prepar- 
ing them for the vulgar press.” “B begins vilely, but 
does not go on so ill. The forty merchants coming ‘ with 
fifty sail’ to King Henry on a mountain top .. . . requires 
to be taken indulgently.”* Though a broadside differs 


‘1, 478. 7Cf. 1, 444f. 403. 410. 
Sry, 441, ® rt, 305. Tr, 334. 334, n. 
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widely from a true ballad, it is not to be supposed that,— 
at least in the examples included by Professor Child,— 
some general traits or special features peculiar to the popular 
or traditional matter or manner did not survive. Thus, 
although the ballad of The Twa Knights (268) “can have 
had no currency in Scotland, and perhaps was known only 
through print,” yet “a similar one is strictly traditional in 
Greece, and widely dispersed, both on the mainland and 
among the islands.”' Again, there are two broadsides of 
King John and the Bishop (45), which Professor Child does 
not include, “both inferior even to B, and in a far less 
popular style.’* There are, then, degrees of departure 
from the popular style. There are degrees of departure from 
the popular matter, also, and the broadside preserves some- 
times but a single popular feature. Version M of Young 
Beichan (53) “was probably a broadside or stall copy, and 
is certainly of that quality, but preserves a very ancient 
traditional feature.” * The broadside version of The Broom- 
field Hill (43) is distinguished by a “ pungent buckishness,”’ 
which is not found in A, and which “ suggests the groom.” ‘ 
A broadside may itself become tradition. The English 
version of Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (73) “is a broad- 
side of Charles the Second’s time. . . . This copy has 
become traditional in Scotland and Ireland. The Scottish 
traditional copy. . . . is far superior, and one of the most 
beautiful of our ballads, and indeed of all ballads.”° The 
- tradition lives, even after a ballad has found its way into 
print, and may influence and modify later versions of the 
printed form. Of Prince Heathen (104) “the fragment A 
‘ . is partly explained by B, which is no doubt some 
stall-copy, reshaped from tradition.” ® Of The Baffled Knight 


ty, 21. 21, 404. Sy, 455. *1, 391. 
180. S11, 424. 
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(112) “ E is, in all probability, a broadside copy modified by 
tradition.” ' In origin, in any case, the broadsides in The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads are popular.’ “ There 
is a Scottish ballad [similar to The Baffled Knight] in which 
the tables are turned.... This, as being of comparatively 
recent, and not of popular, but of low literary origin, cannot 
be admitted here.” * 

“Last of all comes the modern editor,’ and from Pro- 
fessor Child’s comments and skilful undoing of much of 
their work one might put together fairly complete accounts 
of the methods of Percy, Scott, Jamieson, Buchan, and the 
rest. We are concerned, however, not so much with the 
editors as with the results of their editing, with the kinds 
of change that the ballad suffered in their hands. It was 
often lengthened, in many cases by the combination of 
several versions. Thus Scott’s version of Tam Lin (39, I), 
“as he himself states, was compounded of the Museum 
copy, Riddell’s, Herd’s, and ‘several recitals from tradi- 
tion.’”* Of this use of materials from recitation examples 
are very numerous. Ballads were lengthened also by the 
interpolation of new stanzas. After Scott’s edition, in 
the Minstrelsy, of The Twa Sisters (10), “Jamieson followed 
: . with a tolerably faithful, though not, as he says, 
verbatim,’ publication of his copy of Mrs Brown’s ballad, 


1yy, 480. 

*The comparison of broadsides with traditional versions is instructive. 
See 1, A, a, b, c; 10, A, a; 45, B; 53, L, M; 73, D; 104, B, 112, E (and 
u, 491); 110, A; 145, C; 151; 152; 153; 162, B; 167, B; 268. Much 
of the later Robin Hood poetry looks like ‘‘ char-work done for the petty 
press’? (111, 42). Robin Hood Rescuing Will Stutly (141) ‘‘is a ballad made 
for print, with little of the traditional in the matter and nothing in the 
style’? (11, 185). 

511, 480. *1, 335. 

5* Jamieson was not always precise in the account he gave of the 
changes he made in his texts’’ (1v, 255). Cf. also 1, 138. 
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somewhat marred, too, by acknowledged interpolations.” ' 
King Henry (32) was increased by Jamieson’s interpolations 
from twenty-two to thirty-four stanzas.” Scott’s version of 
Fair Annie (62, A) “was obtained ‘chiefly from the recita- 
tion of an old woman,’ but we are not informed who supplied 
the rest. Herd’s fragment, D, furnished stanzas 2-6, 12, 
17,19. A doubt may be hazarded whether stanzas 8-1() 
came from the old woman.”* Interpolation and combina- 
tion are here both illustrated. Scott’s later edition of Zan 
Lin (39) “was corrupted with eleven new stanzas, which 
are not simply somewhat of a modern cast as to diction, as 
Scott remarks, but of a grossly modern invention, and 
as unlike popular verse as anything can be.”* Of his 
version of Jellon Grame (90) Scott says: “‘Some verses 
are apparently modernized.’” “The only very important 
difference between Scott’s version and Mrs Brown’s is its 
having four stanzas of its own, the four before the last two, 
which are evidently not simply modernized, but modern.” * 

But the editor did not merely combine or interpolate ; 
more vaguely, he “improved.” Version E of The Fair 
Flower of Northumberland (9), “a traditional version from 
the English border, has unfortunately been improved by 
some literary pen.”*® Or he “retouched,’”’’ or “altered,” * 
or “emended.”’ Scott confesses to some emendation of 
Kinmont Willy (186); “it is to be suspected that a great 
deal more emendation was done than the mangling of 
_ reciters rendered absolutely necessary. One would like, for 
example, to see stanzas 10-12 and 31 in their mangled 
condition.” ® In general, no changes or additions are “ in 
so glaring contrast with the groundwork as literary emenda- 


1Stanzas 20, 21, 27, etc. 1, 119. Cf. 1, 83. 
21, 297. Sir, 63 f. 335. 513, 302. 
67, 112. 5. 51, 138. 472. 
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tions of traditional ballads.””' “ Variations,’’ also, are to be 
noted: inaccuracies in The Fire of Frendraught (196) are 
acknowledged by Motherwell ; “the implication is, or should 
be, that these variations are of editorial origin.” * Of Sweet 
William’s Ghost (77, A and B), “Percy remarks that the 
concluding stanza seems modern. There can be no doubt 
that both that and the one before it are modern ; but, to the 
extent of Margaret’s dying on her lover’s grave, they are 
very likely to represent original verses not remembered 


in form.” 


Certain general results of transmission, of whatever kind, 
are to be noted. As a ballad passes from one country to 
another the nationality of the hero may be changed. In 
Hugh Spencer’s Feats in France (158) “ Hugh is naturally 
turned into a Scotsman in the Scottish version, C.”* The 
hero’s name is not more stable than his nationality. “In 
the course of transmission [of John Thomson and the Turk 
(266)], as has ever been the wont, names were changed, and 
also some subordinate circumstances.” ° Again, “the actual 
name of the hero of a ballad affords hardly a presumption 
as to who was originally the hero.”*® Even the part that 
he plays the hero may exchange with another character. 
“Robin Hood’s rescue of Little John, in Guy of Gisborne, 
after quarrelling with him on a fanciful provocation, is a 
partial. offset for Little John’s heart-stirring generosity in 
this ballad. [Robin Hood and the Monk (119).] We have 
already had several cases of ballads in which the principal 
actors exchange parts.” ’ The ballad, again, is not constant 
in its attachment to one locality, and “the topography of 
traditional ballads frequently presents difficulties, both be- 
cause it is liable to be changed, wholly, or, what is more 


428. 39. Cf. 317. 311, 226. 276. 
Sir, 19. Ty, 96. 
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embarrassing, partially, to suit a locality to which a ballad 
has been transported, and again because unfamiliar names, 
when not exchanged, are exposed to corruption.”' Thus, 
“in the ballad which follows this [Rare Willie Drowned in 
Yarrow (215)], a western variety of the same story, Willic 
is drowned in the Clyde.” ? 

The corruption of names is but one phase of the change 
to which all unfamiliar ballad diction is exposed. “At 
every stage of oral transmission we must suppose that some 
accidental variations from what was delivered would be intro- 
duced, and occasionally some wilful variations. Memory 
will fail at times; at times the listener will hear amiss, 
or will not understand, and a perversion of sense will ensue, 
or absolute nonsense,—nonsense which will be servilely 
repeated, and which repetition may make more gross. . . . 
Learned words do not occur in ballads; still an old native 
word will be in the same danger of metamorphosis. But, 
though unfamiliarity naturally ends in corruption, mishear- 
ing may have the like effect where the original phrase is in 
no way at fault... . 

“Tt must be borne in mind, however, that as to nonsense 
the burden of proof rests always upon the expositor. His 
personal inability to dispose of a reading is not conclusive ; 
his convictions may be strong, but patience and caution are 
his part and self-restraint as to conjectures.” * 

In transmission, then, and even in the best of it, the 
ballad ordinarily fares but ill, “departs from the original 
form,” becomes less typically ballad ; and, generally speak- 
ing, the older it is, the earlier it is caught and fixed in print, 
the better. Professor Child has thus special praise for those 
Robin Hood ballads which “have come down to us in 
comparatively ancient form.” * Robin Hood’s Death (120, B) 
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is “in the fine old strain.”' Robin Hood and the Beggar 
(134, IT), “by far the best of the Robin Hood ballads of 
the secondary, so to speak cyclic, period,” is “a composition 
of some antiquity,”* Thomas Rymer (37) “is an entirely 
popular ballad as to style, and must be of considerable age.” * 
One is not to expect in a late or modern ballad the excel- 
lence found in an early or ancient one. Robin Hood’s Chase 
(146) “is a well-conceived ballad, and only needs to be 
older.” * Walter Lesly (296) is “a late, but life-like and 
spirited ballad.”® The Hunting of the Cheviot (162, B) “is 
a striking . . . . example of the impairment which an old 
ballad would suffer when written over for the broadside 
press.” ° Version M of Young Beichan (53) “ was probably 
a broadside or stall copy, and is certainly of that quality, 
but preserves a very ancient traditional feature.”’ The 
“ridiculous ballad” of John Thomson and the Turk (266) 
finds a place in the collection because it is “a seedling from 
an ancient and very notable story.”* The Knight's Ghost 
(265) “has not a perceptible globule of old blood in it, yet 
it has had the distinction of being more than once translated 


as a specimen of Scottish popular ballads.” ° Scott’s later” 


edition of Jam Lin (39) “was corrupted with eleven new 
stanzas, which are not simply somewhat of a modern cast as 
to diction, as Scott remarks, but of a grossly modern inven- 
tion, and as unlike popular verse as anything can be.” '” 
Scott’s version of Jellon Grame (90) has four stanzas of its 
own, “which are evidently not simply modernized, but 
modern.”"' Certain stanzas in version B b of Archie 0 Caw- 
field (188) “are indifferent modern stuff.”'? The “modern 
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ballad”’ on the subject of The Heir of Linne (267) is “an 
inexpressibly pitiable ditty.” * 

Certain counterfeits, imitations, or “spurious” ballads, 
wholly or almost wholly the work of editors or modern 
writers, are included in Professor Child’s collection. Robin 
Hood and the Tinker (127) is a “contemptible imitation of 
imitations.”* Buchan’s version of Young Waters (94) is, 
for the most part, “a counterfeit of the lowest description. 
Nevertheless it is given in an appendix ; for much the same 
reason that thieves are photographed.”* Young Ronald 
(304) is an example of the “spurious” ballad, and the 
reasons for its inclusion are given at some length. “If any 
lover of ballads should feel his understanding insulted by 
the presentation of such a piece as this, I can have no 
quarrel with him. There is certainly much in it that is 
exasperating. ... In this and not a very few other cases, 
I have suppressed disgust, and admitted an actually worth- 
less and manifestly—at least in part—spurious ballad, 
because of a remote possibility that it might contain relics, 
or be a debased representative, of something genuine and 
better. Such was the advice of my lamented friend, Grundt- 
vig, in more instances than those in which I have brought 
myself to defer to his judgment.”* For the same reason 
is included The Laidley Worm of Spindleston Heughs: “This 
composition of Mr. Lamb’s—for nearly every line of it is 
his °—is not only based on popular tradition, but evidently 
preserves some small fragments of a popular ballad, and for 
this reason is given in an Appendix.” ° 


‘vy, 12. Cf. also 1, 35, rv, 10, 142, 401, for passages condemned as 
modern.”’ 

2111, 140. 311, 342. *v, 182. 

5Communicated by the Rev. Mr Lamb to Hutchinson “ with this harm- 
less preamble: ‘a song 500 years old, made by the old Mountain Bard, 
Duncan Frasier, living on Cheviot, A. 1270.’ ”’ 
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II. 


From what has been said it is clear that, as a rule, the 
ballad is at its best, is most typically ballad, when its 
subject-matter is of purely popular origin. The Gest and 
the earliest Robin Hood ballads “are among the best of all 
ballads,” and Robin Hood “is absolutely a creation of the 
popular muse. The earliest mention we have of him is as 
the subject of ballads.”' “Absolutely a creation of the 
popular muse” would seem to imply that the ballad is 
not,—or that these ballads at least are not,—based either 
upon a formless popular tradition or upon definite prose 
tales. Local traditions follow the ballad, as attempts to 
explain it; they do not supply the story. “In places where 
a ballad has once been known, the story will often be 
remembered after the verses have been wholly or partly 
forgotten, and the ballad will be resolved into a prose tale, 
retaining, perhaps, some scraps of verse, and not infrequently 
taking up new matter, or blending with other traditions. 
Naturally enough, a ballad and an equivalent tale sometimes 
exist side by side.” * 

The existence of foreign traditional parallels is one evi- 
dence of popular origin. The Bent Sae Brown (71) has close 
resemblances with Norse ballads ; “but the very homeliness 
of the Scottish ballad precludes any suspicion beyond tamper- 
ing with tradition. The silliness and fulsome vulgarity of 
Buchan’s versidns often ‘enough make one wince or sicken. 

But ‘such correspondences with foreign ballads as we 
witness in the present case are evidence of a genuine tradi- 
tional foundation.” * Less complete, yet even more striking, 
are the foreign versions of the theme of Tam Lin (39). 


lyn, 42. 21, 46; examples follow. 531, 170, n. 
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“This fine ballad stands by itself, and is not, as might have 
been expected, found in possession of any people but the 
Scottish. Yet it has connections, through the principal 
feature in the story, the retransformation of Tam Lin, with 
Greek popular tradition older than Homer.”' “ We come 
. ... surprisingly near to the principal event of the Scottish 
ballad in a Cretan fairy-tale... . [1820-1830].” And 
this “Cretan tale does not differ from the one repeated by 
Apollodorus from earlier writers a couple of thousand years 
ago more than two versions of a story gathered from oral 
tradition in these days are apt to do. Whether it has come 
down to our time from mouth to mouth through twenty-five 
centuries or more, or whether, having died out of the popu- 
lar memory, it was reintroduced through literature, is a 
question that cannot be decided with certainty; but there 
will be nothing unlikely in the former supposition to those 
who bear in mind the tenacity of tradition among people 
who have never known books.” * The Suffolk Miracle (272) 
has “impressive and beautiful” * European parallels, and 
therefore finds a place in Professor Child’s collection. 
Other debased or counterfeit or spurious ballads are present 
for the same reason, or because, like Tam Lin, they contain 
some purely popular or traditional feature. Certain features 
are expressly declared to be popular or to be common in 
ballads; among these are the quibbling oaths and _ the 
unbosoming oneself to an oven or stove, in The Lord of 
Lorn and the False Steward (271) ;* the miraculous harvest 
in The Carnal and the Crane (55) ;° the childbirth in the 
wood in Leesome Brand (15) and in Rose the Red and White 
Lily (103) ;° the presence of three ladies, “that the youngest 
may be preferred to the others ;”” the unpardonable “ offence 


ly, 336. 71, 337. Sv, 59. 4v, 48. 
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given by not asking a brother’s assent to his sister’s 
marriage” in The Cruel Brother (11);' the testament in 
The Cruel Brother, Lord Randal, Edward, etc. ;? the riddles 
in Riddles Wisely Expounded (1), ete. ;* and certain stanzas 
in Crow and Pie (111). “ Heroic sentiment” is a charac- 
teristic of the earlier Robin Hood ballads ; in the later it is 
gone.’ It may be that in his appreciation of certain other 
features Professor Child is thinking not merely of their 
excellence but of their peculiarly popular quality as well. 
Thus he speaks of “the fine trait of the ringing of the 
bells without men’s hands, and the reading of the books 
without man’s tongue,”® in Sir Hugh (155); and thinks 
that “perhaps the original conception [of The Twa Sisters 
(10)] was the simple and beautiful one which we find in 
English B and both the Icelandic ballads, that the king’s 
harper, or the girl’s lover, takes three locks of her yellow 
hair to string his harp with.” ’ 

The ballad does not always go to ancient tradition, or 
draw upon the stock of popular themes and motives ; occa- 
sionally, in more modern times, it tells the story of some 
actual occurrence; it is based on fact. But the balladist 
feels himself under no obligation of loyalty to the fact. “A 
strict accordance with history should not be expected, and 
indeed would be almost a ground of suspicion [“or a pure 
accident ”]. Ballad singers and their hearers would be as 
indifferent to the facts as the readers of ballads are now; it 
is only editors who feel bound to look closely into such 
matters.”* In Johnie Armstrong (169) “the ballads treat 
facts with the customary freedom and improve upon them 
greatly.””® Bonny John Seton (198) “is accurate as to the 
date, not commonly a good sign for such things.” “A ballad 


1y, 142. Examples, 1, 143. ‘1, 478. 
Sint, 159. Sir, 235. ty, 121. 19. 
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taken down some four hundred years after the event will 
be apt to retain very little of sober history.”' Yet, in the 
case of The Hunting of the Cheviot (162), at least, “the ballad 
ean scarcely be a deliberate fiction. The singer is not a 
critical historian, but he supposes himself to be dealing with 
facts; he may be partial to his countrymen, but he has no 
doubt that he is treating of a real event.”* Part of The 
Earl of Westmoreland (177) “has an historical substratum, 
though details are incorrect.” * In Northumberland Betrayed 
by Douglas (176) “the ballad-minstrel acquaints us with 
circumstances concerning the surrender of Northumberland 
which are not known to any of the historians.”* Local 
tradition would seem to be even less authentic than the 
ballad ; “in such cases” as The Coble o Cargill (242) it 
“seldom means more than a theory which people have 
formed to explain a preéxisting ballad.” ° 

We have already seen how a ballad derived from print 
tends to revert to the popular form; the same tendency is 
evident in the ballad derived from a romance. Of Gude 
Wallace (157) “Blind Harry’s Wallace .... is clearly the 
source.” But the portions of Blind Harry’s poem out of 
which these ballads were made were perhaps themselves 
composed from older ballads, and the restitution of the 
lyrical form may have given us something not altogether 
unlike what was sung in the fifteenth, or even the fourteenth, 
century.”° Thomas Rymer (37) is derived from the romance, 
yet it is “an entirely popular ballad as to style.”’ These 
are the only cases where Professor Child admits without 
question the derivation of a ballad from a romance ; in other 
cases, where ballad and romance tell the same story, he 
insists that the possibility of the priority of the ballad must 


1m, 317. 2mm, 304. 417, ‘m1. 410, 
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be considered. Thus the ballad of Hind Horn (17) has 
close affinity with the later English romance, but no filia- 
tion. “And were filiation to be accepted, there would 
remain the question of priority. It is often assumed, without 
a misgiving, that oral tradition must needs be younger than 
anything that was committed to writing some centuries ago ; 
but this requires in each case to be made out; there is 
certainly no antecedent probability of that kind.”' Fair 
Annie (62) is not derived from the lay; they “have a 
common source, which lies further back, and too far for us 
to find.”? In Gil Brenton (5) “the artifice of substituting 
waiting-woman for bride has been thought to be derived 
from the romance of Tristan.... Grundtvig truly remarks 
that a borrowing by the romance from the popular ballad is 
as probable a supposition as the converse.”* The ballad 
does sometimes go to the romance for details. Thus, in 
The Earl of Westmoreland (177) “what follows [stanza 15] 
is pure fancy work, or rather an imitation of stale old 
romance.” * The Kitchie-Boy (252) is a modern adaptation 
of King Horn, but, “in the particular of the hero’s having 
his choice of two women, it is more like the gest of ‘ King 
Horn,’ or ‘Horn Childg and Maiden Rimnild;’ but an 
independent invention of the Spanish lady is not beyond the 
humble ability of the composer of ‘The Kitchie-Boy.’”’*® 
In the “worthless and manifestly—at least in part—spurious 
ballad” of Young Ronald (304), “the nicking with nay and 
the giant are borrowed from romances.”° Though the Gest, 
finally, “as to all important considerations, is eminently 
original, absolutely so as to the conception of Robin Hood, 
some traits and incidents, as might be expected, are taken 
from what we may call the general stock of medieval 
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fiction.”* Thus “Robin Hood will not dine until he has 
some guest that can pay handsomely for his entertainment. 
. . + This habit of Robin’s seems to be a humorous imita- 
tion of King Arthur, who in numerous romances will not 
dine till some adventure presents itself.” ? 

Not only from ancient tradition, from fact, from romance 
or the sources of romance may the ballad derive its subject- 
matter; it may also turn back upon itself, and as late ballads 
counterfeit or imitate the style of earlier ones, so late ballads 
go to earlier ones for their subject-matter as well. Thus 
The Battle of Otterburn (161) “is likely to have been 
modernized from .... a predecessor.”* Part of The King’s 
Disguise, and Friendship with Robin Hood (151) “is a loose 
paraphrase, with omissions, of the seventh and eighth fits of 
the Gest.” * The Brown Girl (295) “ recalls ‘ Lord Thomas 
and Fair Annet,’ ‘Sweet William’s Ghost,’ ‘Clerk Saunders,’ 
‘The Unquiet Grave,’ ‘Bonny Barbara Allen,’ and has 
something of all of them... . Still it is not deliber- 
ately and mechanically patched together (as are some 
pieces in Part VIII), and in the point of the proud and 
unrelenting character of the Brown Girl it is original.” * 
“Deliberately and mechanically put together” were the 
pieces of Part VIII which follow. Auld Matrons (249) 
“was made by someone who had acquintance with the 
first fit of ‘Adam Bell.’ The anonymous ‘old wife’ becomes 
‘auld Matrons ;’ Inglewood, Ringlewood. The conclusion 
is in imitation of the rescues in Robin Hood ballads.” ° 
Henry Martyn (250) “must have sprung from the ashes of 
‘Andrew Barton,’ of which name Henry Martyn would be 
no extraordinary corruption.”’ The Kitchie-Boy (252) is 
“a modern ‘adaptation’ of ‘King Horn’... . from which 
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A 33, 34, B 47, D 7, 8, are taken outright.”' The first 
half of Willie’s Fatal Visit (255) “is a medley of ‘Sweet 
William’s Ghost,’ ‘Clerk Saunders,’ and ‘The Grey Cock,’” ? 
Of Broughty Wa’s (258), “ Stanza 9, as it runs in b, is a remi- 
niscence of ‘ Bonny Baby Livingston,’ and 13 recalls ‘Child 
Waters,’ or ‘The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter.’”’* 
A large part of The New-Slain Knight (263) “is imitated or 
taken outright from very well known ballads.” * Like some 
of these later ballads the Gest of Robyn Hode goes back to 
earlier ballads for its subject-matter. ‘The Gest is a popu- 
lar epic, composed from several ballads by a poet of a 
thoroughly congenial spirit. No one of the ballads from 
which it was made up is extant in a separate shape, and 
some portions of the story may have been of the compiler’s 
own invention. The decoying of the sheriff into the wood, 
stanzas 181-204, is of the same derivation as the last part 
of Robin Hood and the Potter, No 121, Little John and 
Robin Hood exchanging parts ; the conclusion, 451-56, is of 
the same source as Robin Hood’s Death, No 120.”° Some 
of the Middle-English forms “may be relics of the ballads 
from which this little epic was made up; or the whole poem 
may have been put together as early as 1400, or before.” ° 
It is noteworthy that the Gest was composed from, not of, 
several ballads; it was not made up of unchanged ballads, 
“deliberately and mechanically put together.” 

The motives or features characteristic of subject-matter 
derived from pure popular tradition have already been 
noted ; we may now note those traits which Professor Child 
declares or implies to be not characteristic of such subject- 
matter. Extravagance would seem to be one of these: the 
extravagance of Hughie Grame (191, A, 16) “it is to be 
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hoped is a corruption.”' In Mary Hamilton (173) “there 
are not a few spurious passages. Among these are the 
extravagance of the queen’s bursting in the door, F 8; 
the platitude,? of menial stamp, that the child, if saved, 
might have been an honor to the mother, D 10, L 3, O 4,” 
Exaggeration is another non-traditional trait: “It is but 
the natural course of exaggeration that the shepherd, having 
beaten Robin Hood, should beat Little John. This is 
descending low enough, but we do not see the bottom of this 
kind of balladry here’”* [Robin Hood and the Shepherd 
(165)]. Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (145) is “a very 
pleasant ballad, with all the exaggeration.” ° The true ballad 
is not prosaic: in Fause Foodrage (89) “the... . king Kills 
his successful rival on his wedding-day. According to the 
prosaic, not at all ballad-like, and evidently corrupted 
account in A, there is a rebellion of nobles four months after 
the marriage, and a certain False Foodrage takes it upon 
himself to kill the king.”® The true ballad is not over- 
refined: in The Braes of Yarrow (214, C, 2) “the brothers 
have taken offence because their sister was not regarded as 
his equal by her husband, which is perhaps too much of a 
refinement for ballads, and may be a perversion.”’ The 
true ballad is not cynical: The Twa Corbies sounds “ some- 
thing like a cynical variation of the tender little English 
ballad,’’ * and it is not printed as a ballad in Professor Child’s 
collection. The true ballad is not sophisticated: it was the 
influence of the play, Home’s Douglas, that gave vogue to 
the ballad, Child Maurice (83), and “the sophisticated copy 
passed into recitation.” ® The true ballad is not sentimental : 
in Mary Hamilion (173), “there are not a few spurious 
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” among them, “the sentimentality of H 3, 16.’’? 
Jamieson published Child Waters (63, B a) with “the addi- 
tion of three sentimental stanzas to make Burd Ellen die 
just as her enduring all things is to be rewarded.”* The 
true ballad does not append a moral: a German version of 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (4) “smacks decidedly of the 
binkelsinger, and has an appropriate moral at the tail.” * 
A certain degree of probability or naturalness is to be 
expected of the true ballad story: in Jellon Grame (90), 
“one day, when the boy asks why his mother does not take 
him home, Jellon Grame (very unnaturally) answers, I slew 
her, and there she lies: upon which the boy sends an arrow 
through him.” * Finally, the plot of the true ballad is not 
trite. In Child Owlet (291) “the chain of gold in the first 
stanza and the penknife be'»w the bed in the fourth have a 
false ring, and the story is of the tritest. The ballad seems 
at best to be a late one, and is perhaps mere imitation.” ° 


It is clear that to Professor Child’s mind it was necessary 
that the ballad should tell a story. “The word ballad in 
English signifies a narrative song, a short tale in lyric 
verse.”® Thus the English versions of Geordie (209) are 
said to be mere ‘ goodnights,’ whereas “the Scottish ballads 
have a proper story, with a beginning, middle, and end, and 
(save one late copy), a good end, and they are most certainly 
.... independent of the English.”’ Dugall Quin (294) is 
a “little ballad, which has barely story enough to be so 


tim, 381. 711, 83. 51, 34. ‘11, 302. Sy, 156f. 

® Universal Cyclopedia, ‘‘ Ballad Poetry.’’ The lyrical element is of 
equal importance ; see p. 790, below. 
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called.”' To the “English ‘ditty’ (not a traditional ballad) 
.... there is very little story.” * 

Necessary as the story is, however, it is seldom completely 
told in the ballad; something is left to the hearers’ imagina- 
tion. Sometimes the close of the story is omitted: “it is 
not said (except in the spurious portions of E) that the lady 
was carried back by her husband, but this may perhaps be 
inferred from his hanging the gypsies. In D and K we 
are left uncertain as to her disposition.”* Transitions are 
usually abrupt,—“abrupt even for a ballad” in Willie’s 
Lady (6) from stanza 33 to stanza 34. Jamieson, in print- 
ing The Bonny Birdy (82), introduced several stanzas ‘to fill 
up chasms.’ “ But the chasms, such as they are, are easily 
leapt by the imagination, and Jamieson’s interpolations are 
mere bridges of carpenter’s work.”*® Of Sir Patrick Spens 
(58), “ Perey’s version [A] remains, poetically, the best. It 
may be a fragment, but the imagination easily supplies all 
that may be wanting; and if more of the story, or the whole, 
be told in H, the half is better® than the whole.”’ These 
abrupt transitions do not, then, result in incoherence, which 
accompanies corruption and is a sign of degeneracy. Thus 
The Carnal and the Crane (55) “had obviously been trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth before it was fixed in its 
present incoherent and corrupted form by print.”* Young 
Bearwell (302) is “one of not a few flimsy and unjointed 
ballads found in Buchan’s volumes, the like of which is 
hardly to be found elsewhere.” *® After an attempt to make 
the story of The White Fisher (264) hang together, Professor 


ly, 165. 

21v, 192. [The Broom of Cowdenknows (217)]. 

Siv, 63. [The Gypsie Laddie (200)]. 

82. 53, 260. 
*Surely better as ballad. Cf. p. 796, below. 
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Child concludes: “ But we need not trouble ourselves much 
to make these counterfeits reasonable. Those who utter 
them rely confidently upon our taking folly and jargon as 
the marks of genuineness.” Coherence, on the contrary, 
is a characteristic of the true ballad, an important phase of 
ballad excellence. “I am persuaded that there was an older 
and better copy of this ballad [Bewick and Graham (211)] 
than those which are extant. The story is so well composed, 
proportion is so well kept, on the whole, that it is reasonable 
to suppose that certain passages (as stanzas 3, 4, 50) may 
have suffered some injury.”* Introductions, not closely 
connected with the ballad story, are not characteristic. 
“The narrator in the Ever Green poem reports at second 
hand: as he is walking, he meets a man who, upon request, 
tells him the beginning and the end. Both pieces have 
nearly the same first line. The borrowing was more proba- 
bly on the part of the ballad, for a popular ballad would be 
likely to tell its tale without preliminaries.” * 

Brevity is a characteristic of the true ballad, and it may 
be, in this respect, profitably contrasted with Buchan’s 
versions. Version C of Brown Adam (98) “has the usual 
marks of Buchan’s copies, great length, vulgarity, and such 
extravagance and absurdity as are found in stanzas 23, 26, 
29.”* “Buchan, who may generally be relied upon to 
produce a longer ballad than anybody else, has ‘ Young 
Waters’ in thirty-nine stanzas, ‘the only complete version 
which he had ever met.’”* His version of The Gay Gos- 
hawk (96, G) is “vilely dilated and debased,” ° and that of 
Jellon Grame (90, C) “has nearly the same incidents as B, 
diluted and vulgarized in almost twice as many verses.” ? 

The action is seldom carefully localized : the compiler of 


‘ry, 435. 145. 317. 411, 373. 
Sin, 342, 611, 355. Ty, 302. 
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A Gest of Robyn Hode was careless of geography.' The 
New England copy of Archie o Cawfield (188, F) “ naturally 
enough, names no places.” “The route in C is not described’ 
there is no reason, if they start from Cafield (see 23), why 
they should cross the Annan, the town being on the eastern 
side. All difficulties are escaped in D by giving no names.”’? 
The attention given to the setting in some of the Robin 
Hood ballads is, then, exceptional. Of Robin Hood and the 
Monk (119), “the landscape background of the first two 
stanzas has often been praised, and its beauty will never 
pall. It may be called landscape or prelude, for both 
eyes and ears are addressed, and several others of these 
woodland ballads have a like symphony or setting: Adam 
Bell, Robin Hood and the Potter, Guy of Gisborne, even 
the much later ballad of The Noble Fisherman. It is 
to be observed that the story of the outlaw Fulk Fitz 
Warine, which has other traits in common with Robin 
Hood ballads, begins somewhat after the same fashion.” * 
In dealing with the supernatural the way of the true 
ballad is to omit description or explanation. In James 
Harris (243), “to explain the eery personality and _pro- 
ceedings of the ship-master, E—G, with a sort of vulgar 
rationalism, turn him into the devil.... D (probably by 
the fortunate accident of being a fragment) leaves us to put 
our own construction upon the weird seaman ; and, though 
it retains the homely ship-carpenter, is on the whole the 
most satisfactory of all the versions.”* In Johnie Seot (99) 
“the champion is described in A 31 as a gurious (grugous, 
gruous?) ghost; in H 27 as a greecy (frightful) ghost ; in 
L 18 he is a fearsome sight, with three women’s spans 
between his brows and three yards between his shoulders ; 
in the Abbotsford copy of A, 29, 30, a grisly sight, with a 


Mn, 51. 2111, 486. 95. ‘iv, 362. 
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span between his eyes, between his shoulders three and 
three, and Johnie scarcely reaching his knee. These points 
are probably taken from another and later ballad, which is 
perhaps an imitation, and might almost be called a parody, 
of Johnie Soot.”' Ghosts, though not thought sufficiently 
strange to demand special treatment, should, nevertheless, 
“have a fair reason for walking. ... In popular fictions, 
the motive for their leaving the grave is to ask back plighted 
troth, to be relieved from the inconveniences caused by the 
excessive grief of the living, to put a stop to the abuse of 
children by stepmothers, to repair an injustice done in the 
flesh, to fulfil a promise; at the least, to announce the 
visitant’s death.” ? 

Turning now from technique,—from treatment of plot, 
of setting, of the supernatural,—to style in the narrower 
sense, we find that the comments are again largely in the 
way of pointing out flaws, or traits which are not character- 
istic of the true ballad, and which are due to the peculiar 
conditions of ballad transmission. From such negative 
comments may be inferred, again, the stylistic marks of the 
true ballad. Thus, in the first place, ballad style is artless 
and homely. In Andrew Lammie (233): 


Her bloom was like the springing flower 
That hails the rosy morning, 

With innocence and graceful mein 
Her beauteous form adorning. 


‘No kind of vice eer staind my life, 
Or hurt my virgin honour ; 
My youthful heart was won by love, 
But death will me exoner’ (C, 2, 42). 


are “not homely enough.” * Moreover, 
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‘At Fyvie’s yetts there grows a flower, 
It grows baith braid and bonny ; 
There’s a daisie in the midst 0 it, 
And it’s ca’d by Andrew Lammie’ (A, 1.). 


“the mystical verses with which A and B begin are also not 
quite artless.” ' The ninth stanza of The New-Slain Knight 
(263) “is pretty, but not quite artless.”? In the true ballad 
the conceit is out of place. Scott’s version (C) of Thomas 
Rymer (37) closes with two satirical stanzas not popular in 
style. “The repugnance of Thomas to be debarred the 
use of falsehood when he should find it convenient,’ may 
have, as Scott says, ‘a comic effect,’ but is, for a ballad, a 
miserable conceit.” * In The Mother’s Malison (216), A 8'”, 
C 10**, 


Make me your wrack as I come back, 
But spare me as I go, 


the conceit (from Martial) “does not overwell suit a popular 
ballad.” * The literary manner is thus to be contrasted with 


the popular. In Edward (13) “the word ‘brand,’ in the 
first stanza, is possibly more literary than popular ; further 
than this the language is entirely fit.”° Of Earl Brand (7) 
“A a has suffered less from literary revision than... . 
A c.”® This revision may be illustrated by the following 


stanza : 
To a maiden true he’ll give his hand, 
To the king’s daughter o fair England, 
To a prize that was won by a slain brother’s hand, 


which ¢ substitutes for a 32: 


This has not been the death o ane, 
But it’s been that of fair seventeen. 


Of The Fair Flower of Northumberland (9) “ E, a traditional 


301, n. rv, 434. 31, 320, n. 
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version from the English border, has unfortunately been 
improved by some literary pen.”' These improvements 
consist in part of descriptions of the lady’s states of mind ;? 
for example : 

To think of the prisoner her heart was sore, 

Her love it was much but her pity was more. 


The words that he said on her fond heart smote, 
She knew not in sooth if she lived or not. 


She looked to his face, and it kythed so unkind 
That her fast coming tears soon rendered her blind. 
(Sts. 3, 9, 10.) 
Jamie Telfer (190) “was retouched for the Border Minstrelsy, 
nobody can say how much. The 36th stanza is in Hardy- 
knute style.” * 

Of Hughie Grame (191), B, 3, 8, “ are obviously, as Cromek 
says, the work of Burns, and the same is true of 10°*.’’ 4 
The Famous Flower of Serving-Men (106), an “ English broad- 
side, which may be reasonably believed to be formed upon 
a predecessor in the popular style,® was given in Percy’s 
Reliques, . . , ‘from a written copy containing some improve- 
ments (perhaps modern ones).’ These improvements are 
execrable in style and in matter, so far as there is new 
matter, but not in so glaring contrast with the groundwork 
as literary emendations of traditional ballads.”® Such con- 
trast is found in the “ hack-rhymester lines” in Bewick and 
Graham (211, 7°, 19°), which are “not up to the mark of 
the general style.”? Similarly, King Henry (32) “as pub- 


1y, 112. ? [The true ballad has little to say of mental states. ] 
Sty, 5. The stanza reads : 


But he’s taen aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air ; 

The Dinlay snaw was neer mair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair. 


531, 480. S11, 428. Trv, 145. 
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lished by Jamieson . . . . is increased by interpolation to 
thirty-four stanzas [from twenty]. ‘The interpolations will 
be found enclosed in brackets,’ but a painful contrast of 
style of itself distinguishes them.” ' Editorial changes are, 
however, in some cases confined to slight verbal variations, 
where the contrast is less evident or painful.’ 

Yet, in spite of its artless, homely, and non-literary style, 
the ballad is not without conventions of its own. Most 
striking of these is the use of “commonplaces” or passages 
which recur in many ballads, like : 


When bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And a’ men bound to bed ; 


O whan he came to broken briggs 
He bent his bow and swam, 

An whan he came to the green grass growin 
He slackd his shoone and ran.* 


Another convention is the complete repetition of the 
message by the messenger. Thus in Fair Mary of Walling- 
ton (91, A) “the stanza which should convey ... . part of 
the message is wanting, but may be confidently supplied 
from the errand-boy’s repetition.” * Another form of repeti- 
tion occurs in the narration of similar incidents by different 
ballads. “There is a general resemblance between the 
rescue of Robin Hood in stanzas 61-81 and that of William 
of Cloudesly in Adam Bell, 56-94, and the precaution 
suggested by Much in the eighth stanza corresponds to the 
warning given by Adam in the eighth stanza of the other 
ballad. There is a verbal agreement in stanzas 71 of the 
first and 66 of the second. Such agreements or repetitions 
are numerous in the Robin Hood ballads, and in other 
traditional ballads, where similar situations occur.’ 


ty, 297. 2Cf. 1, 83, 317; rv, 39. 
5 See the Index of Matters and Literature, v, 474 f. 
309, n. Sir, 96. 
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In the course of degeneration, ballads retain, but distort, 
the commonplace. Thus in Lord Thomas and Lady Margaret 
(261) “B 14** is a commonplace, which, in inferior tradi- 
tional ballads, is often, as here, an out-of-place. B 15, 16 
is another commonplace, of the silly sort.’’' “ Hacknied 
commonplaces ” occur in Auld Matrons (249), stanzas 2-5 ;? 
“ frippery commonplaces,” in The White Fisher (264), stanzas 
2, 7, 8, 12.3 

Turning now to the emotional qualities of ballad style, 
we find that the ghost ballad, in spite (or perhaps because) 
of the absence of special treatment noted above, is, at its 
best, “impressive.” The scene at the grave in Sweet 
William’s Ghost (77 C 11-13) “may be judged grotesque, 
but is not trivial or unimpressive. These verses may be 
supposed not to have belonged to the earliest form of the 
ballad, and one does not miss them from A, but they cannot 
be an accretion of modern date.”* In The Wife of Usher’s 
Well (79) “there is no indication that the sons come back to 
forbid obstinate grief, as the dead often do. But supplying 
a motive would add nothing to the impressiveness of these 
verses. Nothing that we have is more profoundly affect- 
ing.”*® The Suffolk Miracle (272) is to be contrasted with 
the continental versions, “one of the most remarkable tales 
and one of the most impressive and beautiful ballads of the 
European continent.” ® Bewick and Graham (211), in spite 
of certain defects, “is a fine-spirited ballad as it stands, and 
very infectious.”’ Walter Lesly (296) is “a late, but life- 
like and spirited ballad.”* The Wee Wee Man (38) is an 
“extremely airy and sparkling little ballad.” Andrew 
Lammie (233) “is a homely ditty, but the gentleness and 
fidelity of Annie under the brutal behavior of her family are 
genuinely pathetic, and justify the remarkable popularity 


liv, 426. 391. Sty, 435. 41, 227. 537, 238. 
Sy, 59. Try, 145. Sy, 168. 91, 329. 
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which the ballad has enjoyed in the north of Scotland.” ! 
Contrasted with the cynical Twa Corbies of Scott’s Minstrelsy 
is The Three Ravens (26), a “ tender little English ballad.” ? 
In the Gest: “ Nothing was ever more felicitously told, even 
in the best dit or fabliau, than the ‘ process’ of Our Lady’s 
repaying the money which had been lent on her security. 
Robin’s slyly significant welcome to the monk upon learn- 
ing that he is of Saint Mary Abbey, his professed anxiety 
that Our Lady is wroth with him because she has not sent 
him his pay, John’s comfortable suggestion that perhaps the 
monk has brought it, Robin’s incidental explanation of 
the little business in which the Virgin was a party, and 
request to see the silver in case the monk has come upon 
her affair, are beautiful touches of humor, and so delicate 
that it is all but brutal to point them out.”* The tales 
which are cited as parallels to Queen Eleanor’s Confession 
(156) all “have the cynical Oriental character, and, to a 
healthy taste, are far surpassed by the innocuous humor of 
the English ballad.”* While we need not question the 
substantial genuineness of Fause Foodrage (89), “we must 
admit that the form in which we have received it is an 
enfeebled one, without much flavor or color.”°® The Suffolk 
Miracle (272) preserves the story only in a “blurred, 
enfeebled, and disfigured shape.” ® Version B of the Cheviot 
(162) is “very seriously enfeebled.” ’ 

The lyrical quality,—the fact that the ballad was made to 
be sung,—must not be lost sight of. “Fair Annie’s fortunes 
have not only been charmingly sung, as here [in the ballad 
of Fair Annie (62)] ; they have also been exquisitely told 
in a favorite lay of Marie de France.”* The superior 
lyrical quality of The Bonny Birdy (82) “ makes up for its 
inferiority [to Little Musgrave (81)] as a story, so that on 


301. 23, 253. 53. 258. 
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the whole it cannot be prized much lower than the noble 
English ballad.”' Thus lyrical quality is to be regarded 
as no less significant than plot as a trait of the true ballad. 
The Queen of Elfan’s Nourice (40), “after the nature of the 
best popular ballad, forces you to chant and will not be 
read.”? Even The Jolly Pindar of Wakefield (124) “is 
thoroughly lyrical, . . . and was pretty well sung to pieces 
before it ever was printed.”* “It is not... . always easy 
to say whether an isolated stanza belonged to a ballad or 
a song;”* and Professor Child speaks even of the whole 
of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray (201) as “this little ballad, 
or song.”*® Of Lord Lovel (75) he says: “It can scarcely 
be too often repeated that such ballads as this were meant 
only to be sung, not at all to be recited.... ‘Lord Lovel’ 
is especially one of those which, for their due effect, require 
the support of a melody, and almost equally the comment 
of a burden. No burden is preserved in the case of ‘ Lord 
Lovel,’ but we are not to infer that there never was one. 
The burden, which is at least as important as the instru- 
mental accompaniment of modern songs, sometimes, in 
these little tragedies, foreshadows calamity from the outset, 
sometimes . . . . is a cheerful-sounding formula, which in 
the upshot enhances by contrast the gloom of the conclusion. 
‘A simple but life-like story, supported by the burden and 
the air, these are the means by which such old romances 
seek to produce an impression.’”* The Elfin Knight (2 A) 
“is the only example, so far as I remember, which our 
ballads afford of a burden of this kind, one that is of 
greater extent than the stanza with which it was sung, 
though this kind of burden seems to have been common 
enough with old songs and carols.”? 


260. 21, 358. 

*v, 201. Sxv, 75. 

Ty, 7. See the foot-note for Professor Child’s longest discussion of the 
burden. 
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IV. 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads of 1882-1898 
has naturally superseded the English and Scottish Ballads of 
1857-1859, and Professor Child himself shared the general 
tendency to underestimate the real value of the earlier col- 
lection. It was of course made on a different plan ; its limits 
were not so clearly defined, and it did not attempt to give 
every version of every known ballad. Many of the sources, 
moreover, were not yet open. One is, then, surprised to 
find that, of the three hundred and five ballads printed in 
the later collection, only ninety are new ; and these are, for 
the most part, unimportant additions to the body of ballad 
literature. They are distributed as follows: 15 in volume 
1, 16 in uy, 11 in mm, 25 in rv, 23 in v. Thus 59 of the 
90 occur in the last three volumes; of these there is not one 
of first importance. Of the remaining 31 not more than 10 
can be regarded as really valuable additions, though such 
an estimate must of necessity be based more or less upon 
personal impression. Some of these were already accessible, 
in Buchan’s versions, or elsewhere: Willie’s Lyke- Wake (25), 
Lizie Wan (51), The King’s Dochter Lady Jean (52), Brown 
Robyn’s Confession (57), Fair Mary of Waltington (91). These, 
doubtless, were omitted because of the nature of their subject- 
matter; it was only in the later collection that Professor 
Child “had no discretion.” ' Other important ballads were 
not yet accessible, or not yet discovered: St. Stephen and 
Herod (22), The Laily Worm and the Machrel of the Sea (36), 
The Queen of Elfan’s Nourice (40), The Unquiet Grave (78), 
The Great Silkie of Sule Skerry (113). Of the ten, only four 
are included in Professor Gummere’s collection. The main 
addition of the later collection is thus rather in the way of 


1 Sheath and Knife (16), also, was accessible but omitted. 
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new versions of important ballads, or of more authentic 
versions based directly upon the manuscripts; in the cita- 
tion of a larger number of foreign parallels ; and, generally, 
in the matter contained in the introductions. 

The Ballads contained 115 pieces which do not appear in 
the later collection. The nature of such material, since it is 
excluded from the “complete ” English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, is significant as throwing some additional light 
upon Professor Child’s conception. In many cases the 
reason for exclusion is made clear by Professor Child him- 
self, in comments in the earlier or in the later collection. 
Of the whole group of lays and romances contained in 
Book I of the Ballads, he says: “Some of the longer pieces 
in this book are not of the nature of ballads, and require an 
apology. They were admitted before the limits of the work 
had been determined with exactness.”' If such pieces as 
these do not fulfil the lyrical requirement of the true ballad, 
others cannot fulfil the requirement of plot, and the songs 
of the Ballads, like A Lyke Wake Dirge, Fair Helen of 
Kirconnel, or The Lowlands of Holland? find no place in the 
later collection. The Ballads contains also translations from 
the Danish, and the original and translation of a modern 
Greek parallel of the Lenore story ; these are naturally not 
included in The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 

The later collection is much more chary of the admission 
of broadsides or sheet-ballads: in many cases they are rele- 
gated to introductions or appendices; in many more, omitted. 


1 Ballads, 1, xi, n. ‘‘Certain short romances which formerly stood in 
the First Book, have been dropped from this second Edition [1860], in 
order to give the collection a homogeneous character.’’ Ballads [1860], 
I, xii. 

2A song,’’ 11, 317. (Where merely volume and page are given the 
reference is still to the later collection; references to the earlier are 
preceded by the word Ballads. ) 
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Wiliam Guiseman is cited merely, under Brown Robin's 
Confession (57), as “a copy, improved by tradition, of the 
‘lament’ in ‘William Grismond’s Downfal,’ a broadside of 
1650.” The Lament of the Border Widow, which occurs in 
Book VI of the Ballads, “shows broader traces of the 
sheet-ballad,” and is quoted in the introduction to No 106 
for “those who are interested in such random inventions (as, 
under pardon, they must be called).”* Of The Lady Isa- 
bella’s Tragedy Professor Child says in the later collection : 
“Though perhaps absolutely the silliest ballad that ever was 
made, and very far from silly sooth, the broadside was tradi- 
tionally propagated in Scotland without so much change as 
is usual in such cases.”* Even in the Ballads one finds this 
comment: “The three following pieces [ The Spanish Virgin, 
Lady Isabella’s Tragedy, The Cruel Black] are here inserted 
merely as specimens of a class of tales, horrible in their 
incidents but feeble in their execution, of which whole 
dreary volumes were printed and read about two centuries 
ago. They were all of them, probably, founded on Italian 
novels.”* Although the Ballads includes Macpherson’s Rant, 
it is declared “worthy of a hangman’s pen.”’® A number of 
tales which employ a highly artificial stanza, such as The 
Fray of Suport, The Raid of the Reidswire, or The Flemish 
Insurrection, do not find their way into the later collection. 

Traces of the modern editor or author become less 
common in the later collection. Versions “modernized and 
completed by Perey” (Book I, Nos. 1b and 5b) are 
excluded. The cynical Twa Corbies appears only in the 
introduction to The Three Ravens; and Motherwell’s edi- 
tion, declared already in the Ballads to be a “ modernized 
version,” does not appear at all. Motherwell’s Bonnie 


16. 211, 429. Sv, 34, n. 
* Ballads, m1, 360. 5 Ballads, v1, 263. 6 Ballads, 111, 61. 
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George Campbell suffers a like fate, and this, we infer, 
because “ Motherwell made up his ‘ Bonnie George Campbell ’ 
from B, C, D.”! As, no doubt, not merely modernized but 
modern, Sir Roland is excluded. “This fragment, Mother- 
well tells us, was communicated to him by an ingenious 
friend, who remembered having heard it sung in his youth. 
He does not vouch for its antiquity, and we have little or 
no hesitation in pronouncing it a modern composition.” ? 
Similarly, Lady Anne “is on the face of it a modern com- 
position, with extensive variations, on the theme of the 
popular ballad.”* It is printed in the appendix to No 20. 
Earl Richard is “an entirely modern composition, excepting 
only the twenty lines of Herd’s fragment.” * Of Auld Mait- 
land Professor Child says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the authority 
of Scott and Leyden, I am inclined to agree with Mr 
Aytoun, that this ballad is a modern imitation, or if not 
that, a comparatively recent composition. It is with reluc- 
tance that I make for it the room it requires.”°® The 
essential anonymity of the ballad, in Professor Child’s final 
conception, naturally excludes pieces like Henryson’s Robene 
and Makyne and The Bludy Serk, which had found their 
way into the Ballads.® 

There are but few instances of definite praise, as ballads, 
of pieces included in the earlier collection and excluded 
from the later. The Children in the Wood is said to be 
“perhaps the most popular of all English ballads. Its 
merit is attested by the favor it has enjoyed with so many 
generations, and was vindicated to a cold and artificial age 
by the kindly pen of Addison.””’ We must not forget, 


31, 218, n. ‘ Ballads, m1, 293. 
. Cf. Mr Andrew Lang’s plea for Auld Maitland, 


-  ©See also the comments on the Rev. Mr Lamb’s Laidley Worm of Spindle- 
ston Heugh, Ballads, 1, 386, and cf. p. 772, above. 
Ballads, 11, 128. 
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however, that Professor Child was fifty years nearer the 
kindly pen of Addison. The cold and artificial age, more- 
over, was also sentimental and moral; and why, with it, 
this ballad was so popular, a single stanza will show : 


You that executors be made, 
And overseers eke 
Of children that be fatherless, 
And infants mild and meek ; 
Take you example by this thing, 
And yield to each his right, 
Lest God with such like miserye 
Your wicked minds requite ( vv. 153 ff. ). 


The Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall’s Green is said to 
be printed from a modern broadside, yet it is characterized 
as “this favorite popular ballad.” The Nutbrowne Maid is 
“this matchless poem,” “this beautiful old ballad.”? Yet, 
clearly, it is not a popular ballad at all. 

On the whole, it is not difficult to see why the 115 
ballads are excluded from the later collection ; and one gets 
the impression that, had Professor Child chosen to enforce the 
conception of the ballad which he already had in mind, most 
of them would have been excluded from the earlier collec- 
tion as well. This impression is deepened by an examination 
of the comments scattered through the Ballads. 

He already regarded the ballad as inimitable:* “The 
exclusion of the ‘Imitations’. . . . may possibly excite the 
regret of a few.... Whatever may be the merit of the pro- 
ductions in question, they are never less likely to obtain 
credit for it, than when they are brought into comparison 
with their professed models.” * Again, Sir Patrick Spence, 
“if not ancient, has been always accepted as such by the 
most skilful judges, and is a solitary instance of a successful 


1 Ballads, rv, 161. 2 Ballads, 1v, 143 f. 
3Cf. p. 757, above. ‘ Ballads, v, iv. 
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imitation, in manner and spirit, of the best specimens of 
authentic minstrelsy.’’! 

Professor Child had already fallen foul of the editors, and 
their alterations and interpolations.’ It is interesting to see 
how, in many cases, he anticipated the corrections and 
comments made possible, for the later collection, by access 
to the manuscripts. Of The Child of Elle he says: “So 
extensive are Percy’s alterations and additions, that the 
reader will have no slight difficulty in detecting the few 
traces that are left of the genuine composition.” * Compare : 
“So much of Percy’s ‘Child of Elle’ as was genuine, which, 
upon the printing of his manuscript, turned out to be one 
fifth.’* Again, Percy acknowledges interpolations, which 
“might with some confidence be pointed out. Among them 
are certainly most, if not all, of the last twelve stanzas of 
the Second Part, which include the catastrophe to the story.” ° 
In Perey, he says in the later collection, Sir Cawline “is 
extended to nearly twice the amount of what is found in the 
manuscript, and a tragical turn is forced upon the story.” ° 
Again: “We have given Gil Morrice as it stands in the 
Reliques (iii. 132,) degrading to the margin those stanzas 
which are undoubtedly spurious.”’ The stanzas thus de- 
graded turned out to be actually spurious.* Condemnation 
of Buchan is scattered throughout the Ballads. Thus: 
“Some resolution has been exercised, and much disgust 
suppressed, in retaining certain pieces from Buchan’s collec- 
tions, so strong is the suspicion that, after having been 
procured from very inferior sources, they were tampered 
with by the editor.” *® Again: “One uncommonly tasteless 
stanza [41, A, 53], the interpolation of some nursery-maid," 


1 Ballads, 111, 148-149. 2Cf. p. 767, above. 5 Ballads, 111, 225. 
*1, 88. 5 Ballads, u1, 173. Sir, 56. 

1 Ballads, 11, 30. S31, 275. * Ballads, 1, ix, n. 
Cf. p. 762, above. 
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is here omitted. Too many of Buchan’s ballads have 
suffered in this way, and have become both prolix and 
vulgar.”' Even in the Ballads Professor Child placed 
“no confidence in any of Allan Cunningham’s souvenirs of 
Scottish song,” ? and his early suspicions* of the character 
of Cunningham’s version of Gil Brenton are confirmed in 
the later collection.‘ King Henry, printed in the earlier 
collection ‘without the editor’s [Jamieson’s] interpola- 
tions,” ° appears in the same form in the later, except that 
stanza 14 is printed in small type, as not being in the 
Jamieson-Brown MS. Again, in The Bonny Birdy, “the 
lines supplied by Jamieson have been omitted.”® There 
is an interesting comment on these lines in the later 
collection.’ 

Professor Child was already aware that change of nation- 
ality was accompanied by change of the scene of action.* 
He quoted Scott’s account of the locality of The Douglas 
Tragedy [= Earl Brand (7, B)], and added: “After so 
circumstantial a description of the scene,... . the reader 
may be amused to see the same story told in various Seandi- 
navian ballads, with a no less plausible resemblance to 
actual history. This, as has already been pointed out under 
Guy of Warwick and Kempion,’ is an ordinary occurrence in 
the transmission of legends.’’ 

He noted, too, the tendency of ballads to combine: “The 
natural desire of men to hear more of characters in whom 
they have become strongly interested, has frequently stimu- 


1 Ballads, 1, 306 n. 2 Ballads, 11, 220. § Ballads, 1, 270. 
*See 1, 62, and, for the omitted couplets, 1, 80-81. 
5 Ballads, 1, 265. 6 Ballads, 11, 22. 


Ty1, 260. See, also, the comments on Jamieson’s Child Rowland and 
Burd Ellen, Ballads, 1, 416, and English and Scottish Popular Ballads, v, 
201, n. 

5Cf. p. 769, above. ® Ballads, 1, 256. 10 Ballads, 11, 115. 
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lated the attempt to continue successful fictions.’’' Sweet 
William’s Ghost is often made the sequel to other ballads.? 

So far as subject-matter is concerned, we find in the 
Ballads the same conception of the relation of ballad and 
fact. Jane Shore “adheres to matter of fact with a fidelity 
very uncommon,” * and this is, perhaps, one reason why it 
does not find a place in the later collection.« We may 
contrast, on the other hand, the two statements in regard 
to the relation of Hind Horn and the romance: “ Metrical 
romances... . are known in many cases to have been 
adapted for the entertainment of humbler hearers, by abridg- 
ment; in the form of ballads.”” He regards Hind Horn as a 
case of this sort.° 

Style and plot, finally, are a test of genuineness: “I 
cannot assent to the praise bestowed by Scott on The Outlaw 
Murray. The story lacks point and the style is affeected— 
not that of the unconscious poet of the real traditional 
ballad.” ® Though there without comment, it is placed at 
the very end of the later collection. 

From a comment like this it is obvious that Professor 
Child already had in mind the conception of “a real tradi- 
tional ballad,” a “specimen of authentic minstrelsy.”’ ’ 
Although he admitted to the earlier collection lays, romances, 
songs, broadsides and sheet-ballads, as well as modern or 
modernized compositions, yet he was aware that all these 
differed from the true ballad. This true ballad, he conceived, 
was inimitable, in matter and manner. In transmission it 
might suffer, from the invention of a nursery-maid, from 
Buchan’s beggar, from a “ hangman’s pen,” from the modern 
editors. It drew its subject-matter from fact (to which it 


1 Ballads, 1, 64. ? Ballads, 11, 45. 3 Ballads, vu1, 194. 
*Cf. the comment on The Hunting of the Cheviot, Ballads, v1, 25. 

5 Ballads, tv, 17. For the later comment, see p. 777, above. 

® Ballads, v1, 22. 7 Ballads, u1, 148-149. 
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was not loyal), from romances, from other ballads. In 
quality the subject-matter was not “horrible.” In style the 
true ballad was not feeble in execution, not prolix and 
vulgar, and not affected. The earlier conception was not as 
complete as the later, and it was by no means so rigorously 
enforced. In regard to specific compositions, there was, as 
is to be expected, some change of opinion. But the signifi- 
cant fact is that for at least forty years Professor Child 
retained without essential change his conception of the tradi- 
tional ballad as a distinct literary type. 
V. 

We may now bring together the passages in which 
Professor Child declared certain ballads to be of the true 
“popular” or “traditional” type. The fewness of such 
passages is at first surprising, yet it clearly formed no part 
of a set purpose to include in his introductions estimates of 
this kind, and such “appreciations” seem to have been 
either spontaneous,—springing, as in the case of Johnie 
Cock, from his delight in the ballad with which he was 
concerned,—or intended, as in the case of Edward, as answer 
to his predecessors’ doubts of authenticity. On ballads like 
Lord Randal, Babylon, Hind Horn, Clerk Saunders, Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William, there is no such comment. It 
would seem, no doubt, in such cases obviously unnecessary. 
Nevertheless the list is fairly representative. We have 
examples of the Domestic Ballad,—tragic, in Earl Brand 
(7), Edward (13), Old Robin of Portingale (80), Little Mus- 
grave (81), The Bonny Birdy (82); not tragic, in Child 
Waters (63), Young Beichan (53), Queen Eleanor’s Confession 
(156): we have examples of the Supernatural Ballad,— 
transformation, in The Laily Worm and the Machrel of the 
Sea (36); fairy, in Thomas Rymer (37); ghost, in The Wife 
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of Usher’s Well (79): we have examples of the Border 
Ballad in Captain Car (178 F) and Jock o the Side (187): 
of the Outlaw Ballad in Johnie Cock (114), the Robin Hood 
ballads, 117-121: of the Heroic Ballad in King Estmere 
(60), Sir Aldingar (59), Sir Patrick Spens (58 A). 


Johnie Cock (114): ‘‘This precious specimen of the unspoiled tradi- 
tional ballad.”” m1, 1. 

Edward (13): ‘‘The word ‘brand,’ in the first stanza, is possibly more 
literary than popular ; further than this the language is entirely fit. The 
affectedly antique spelling in Percy’s copy has given rise to vague suspi- 
cions concerning tbe authenticity of the ballad, or of the language : but as 
spelling will not make an old ballad, so it will not unmake one. We have, 
but do not need, the later traditional copy to prove the other genuine. 
‘Edward’ is not only unimpeachable, but has ever been regarded as one 
of the noblest and most sterling specimens of the popular ballad.’’ 1, 167. 

The Laily Worm and the Machrel of the Sea (36) : ‘‘Somewhat mutilated, 
and also defaced, though it be, this ballad has certainly never been 
retouched by a pen, but is pure tradition. It has the first stanza in 
common with ‘Kemp Owyne,’ and shares more than that with ‘Allison 
Gross.’ But it is independent of ‘Allison Gross,’ and has a far more 
original sound.”’ 1, 315. 

Earl Brand (7) .. .. “‘has preserved most of the incidents of a very 
ancient story with a faithfulness unequalled by any ballad that has been 
recovered from English oral tradition.’’ 1, 88. 

The Wife of Usher's Well (79): “A motive for the return of the wife’s 
three sons is not found in the fragments which remain to us.... But 
supplying a motive would add nothing to the impressiveness of these 
verses. Nothing that we have is more profoundly affecting.’’? 1, 238. 

Thomas Rymer (37): ‘‘B.... has been corrupted here and there, but 
only by tradition.’ 1, 317. 

“The fairy adventures of Thomas and of Ogier have the essential points 
in common, and even the particular trait that the fairy is taken to be the 
Virgin. The occurrence of this trait again in the ballad, viewed in connec- 
tion with the general similarity of the two, will leave no doubt that the 
ballad had its source in the romance. Yet it is an entirely popular ballad 
as to style,! and must be of considerable age, though the earliest version 
(A) can be traced at furthest only into the first half of the last century.”’ 
I, 319 f. 


1“ Excepting the two satirical stanzas with which Scott’s version (C) 
concludes.”’ 
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Captain Car (178) : “ F is purely traditional and has one fine stanza not 
found in any of the foregoing : 


Out then spake the lady Margaret, 
As she stood on the stair ; 


The fire was at her goud garters, 
The lowe was at her hair.’? 111, 429. 


Queen Eleanor’ s Confession (156): ‘‘ There is reason to question whether 
this [F] and the other recited versions are anything more than traditional 
variations of printed copies. The ballad seems first to have got into print 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but was no doubt circulating 
orally sometime before that, for it is in the truly popular tone.’’ m1, 255. 

Robin Hood and the Tanner (126): “The sturdy Arthur a Bland is well 
hit off, and, bating the sixteenth and thirty-fifth stanzas, the ballad has a 
good popular ring. There is corruption at 8°, 12°, and perhaps 13°.” 
m1, 137. 

The earliest Robin Hood ballads (117-121) ‘‘are among the best of all 
ballads, and perhaps none in English please so many and please so long.’’ 
ut, 42. 

Robin Hood and the Monk (119): ‘Too much could not be said in praise 
of this ballad, but nothing need be said. It is very perfection in its kind ; 
and yet we have others equally good, and beyond doubt should have had 
more, if they had been written down early, as this was, and had not been 
left to the chances of tradition. Even writing would not have saved all, 
but writing has saved this (in large part), and in excellent form.’’ 11, 95. 

Child Waters (63): ‘‘This charming ballad, which has perhaps no 
superior in English, and if not in English perhaps nowhere.”’ 11, 84. 
(‘‘Caution is imperative where so much ground is covered, and no man 
should be confident that he can do absolute justice to poetry in a tongue 
that he was not born to; but foreign poetry is as likely to be rated too high 
as to be undervalued.’’ tm, 84, n.) 

Jock o the Side (187): ‘‘ The ballad is one of the best in the world, and 
enough to make a horse-trooper of any young borderer, had he lacked the 
impulse.”” 11, 477. 

‘Sir Patrick Spens (58, A): ‘‘ This admired and most admirable ballad.”’ 
‘*Tt would be hard to point out in ballad poetry, or other, happier or more 
refined touches than the two stanzas in A which portray the bootless wait- 
ing of the ladies for the return of the seafarers.’’ 11, 17 f.! 

Young Beichan (53): ‘‘A favorite ballad and most deservedly.’’ 1, 455. 

King Estmere (60): ‘‘ While we cannot but be vexed that so distin- 
guished a ballad, not injured much, so far as we can see, by time, should 


See also the comment in the Ballads, quoted p. 804, below. 
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not come down to us as it came to Percy, our loss must not be exaggerated. 
The changes made by the editor, numerous enough, no doubt, cannot be 
very material until we approach the end. Stanzas 63-66 are entirely 
suspicious, and it may even be questioned whether the manuscript con- 
tained a word that is in them.”” um, 49. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (81): ‘“‘ The noble English ballad.” 
1, 260. 

The Bonny Birdy (82): ‘‘A fine ballad upon the same theme.’’ 1, 243. 

Old Robin of Portingale (80): ‘‘This fine ballad.’’? 1, 240. 

Sir Aldingar (69) : ‘‘This ballad, one of the most important of all that 
the Percy manuscript has saved from oblivion.’’ , 33. 

Robin Hood’s Death (120): ‘‘ B, though found only in late garlands, is 
in the fine old strain.’’ m1, 103. 


Certain ballads are expressly condemned as not “tra- 
ditional ” or “ popular” 


Robin Hood Rescuing Will Stutly (141): ‘‘This is a ballad made for 
print, with little of the traditional in the matter and nothing in the style. 
It may be considered as an imitation of the Rescue of the Three Squires.” 
mm, 185. 

Robin Hood’s Birth, Breeding, ete. (149) : ‘‘The jocular author of this 
ballad, who would certainly have been diverted by any one’s supposing 
him to write under the restraints of tradition... .’’ m1, 214. 

The Lovely Northerne Lasse (217, Appendix): ‘‘There is an English 
‘ditty’ (not a traditional ballad)... . which was printed in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. It is here given in an appendix.’’ rv, 192. 


To these may be added a few examples of less specific 
condemnation : 


The Earl of Mar’s Daughter (270): A Scandinavian ballad and this 
‘fare, perhaps, on a par, for barrenness and folly, but the former may 
claim some age and vogue, the Scottish ballad neither.’’ v, 39. 
The Drunkard’ s Legacy (267, Appendix): ‘‘The modern ballad . 
used by Percy was ‘The Drunkard’s Legacy,’ an inexpressibly pitiable 
ditty.” v, 12. 
John Thomson and the Turk (266): ‘‘ This ridiculous ballad.’”’ v, 1. 
Robin Hood and the Tinker (127) : ‘‘ The fewest words will best befit this 
contemptible imitation of imitations.’’ 1, 140. 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian (150): ‘‘ This foolish ditty.”” m1, 218. 
Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight (153): ‘‘ Written, perhaps, because 
it was thought that authority should in the end be vindicated against out- 
laws, which may explain why this piece surpasses in platitude everything 
that goes before.’’ 1, 225. 
4 
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The Suffolk Miracle (272): ‘‘This piece could not be admitted here on 
its own merits, At the first look, it would be classed with the vulgar 
prodigies printed for hawkers to sell and for Mopsa and Dorcas to buy. It 
is not even a good specimen of its kind.’’ v, 58. 


We may add from the Ballads half-a-dozen examples of 
pecific praise : 


The Lass of Lochroyan [76, D]': ‘‘This beautiful piece.”’ Ballads, 
98. 

The Queen’s Marie [173, I] : ‘‘ Jamieson and Kinloch have each published 
a highly dramatic fragment of this terrible story.’’ Ballads, 111, 107. 

The Lochmaben Harper [192, A]: ‘‘ This fine old ballad... . has the 
genuine ring of the best days of minstrelsy. On account of its excellence, 
we give two versions.’’ Ballads, v1, 3. 

Earl Richard [68, J] : ‘‘ This gloomy and impressive romance.’’ Ballads, 
m1, 3. 

Chevy-Chace [162, A]: ‘‘Addison’s papers in the Spectator . . . . evince 
so true a perception of the merits of this ballad [162, B], dhaen's as it is of 
the most striking beauties of the grand original, that we cannot but deeply 
regret his never having seen the ancient and genuine copy (‘The noble 
ballad,’ 162, A; Ballads, yu, 27), which was published by Hearne only a 
few days after Addison died.”’ Ballads, v1, 43. 

Sir Andrew Barton [167, A]: ‘‘This noble ballad.’’ Ballads, vi, 56. 

Sir Patrick Spence [58, A]: ‘‘If not ancient, has been always accepted as 
such by the most skilful judges, and is a solitary instance of a success- 
ful imitation, in manner and spirit, of the best specimens of authentic 
minstrelsy.”” Ballads, 1, 149. 


VI. 


We are now in position to attempt a summary of Professor 
Child’s conception of the popular ballad. He regarded it as 
a distinct species of poetry, which precedes the poetry of art, 
as the product of a homogeneous people, the expression of 
our common human nature, of the mind and heart of the 
people, never of the personality of an individual man, 
devoid, therefore, of all subjectivity and self-consciousness. 


}The numbers in brackets are those affixed to the ballads in the later 
collection. 
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Hence the author counts for nothing ; hence, too, the ballad 
is difficult to imitate and most attempts in this way are 
ridiculous failures. In transmission the ballad regularly 
departs from the original form, least in the mouths of 
unlearned people, more in the hands of professional singers 
or editors. It is at its best when it has come down by a 
purely domestic tradition, yet even so it is sometimes influ- 
enced by printed literature; and much depends on the 
experience and selection of the reciters, and on their vary- 
ing memory, which is, however, ordinarily remarkable for 
its tenacity. Less fortunate is the ballad when it passes 
through low mouths or hands, suffering corruption of various 
kinds,—in the style of the attorney’s clerk, or the house- 
maid or the serving-man, or ostler, or blind beggar. In the 
hands of the bdnkelsdénger or of the minstrel, the ballad 
departs still further from its original form. Or, rewritten 
for the broadside press, it is seriously enfeebled, or retrenched 
and marred, though it may retain some original features, and 
there are thus degrees of departure from the original matter 
and manner. The broadside may, in turn, become tradition. 
It is, so far as it appears in Professor Child’s later collection, 
always founded on tradition, and this tradition lives after the 
composition of the broadside, and may influence the later 
versions of the printed form. Last comes the modern editor, 
and by him the ballad is sometimes lengthened,—by combi- 
nation of different versions, by interpolation of new stanzas, 
always more or less unlike the popular style ; or it is some- 
times “improved,” or retouched, or emended, or altered,— 
changed to something in glaring contrast to the groundwork. 
Some results of the vicissitudes of transmission are, the 
change of the hero’s nationality, of his name, of his rdle ; 
change of the scene of action ; corruption of diction resulting 
in perversion of sense or in nonsense; introduction of learned 
words. The ballad thus suffers in transmission, and is at its 
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best when it is early caught and fixed in print. It is some- 
times counterfeited or imitated, and counterfeits are included 
in the later collection for contrast, for much the same reason 
that thieves are photographed, or because they may contain 
relics of something genuine or better. 

Of the Subject-Matter of the ballad, the sources may be, 
and in the best instances are, purely popular, cousisting of 
material which appears only in popular literature. Professor 
Child mentions no instance where a prose tale is the source 
of a ballad, but the ballad, he says, may sometimes be 
resolved into a prose tale. Popular origin is attested by 
foreign parallels in folk-literature. Of such literature certain 
features or themes are characteristic, such as the quibbling 
oath, the miraculous harvest, the childbirth in the wood, the 
testament, the riddle, heroic sentiment, etc. The source 
may, again, be an actual occurrence, in which case the 
ballad, while not deliberate fiction, is yet not loyal to 
the fact. Or the source may be a romance, or the source 
of a romance, in which case oral tradition may be older than 
written, the ballad older than the romance. Or the source 
may be earlier ballads, mechanically and deliberately put 
together in later ones, made over and assimilated in the Gest 
of Robin Hood. In the course of transmission certain 
features appear which are not characteristic of popular litera- 
ture; the subject-matter of the true ballad does not deal in 
extravagance, or exaggeration, or platitude; it is not prosaic, 
over-refined, cynical, sophisticated, sentimental, unnatural, 
trite, or moral, though the “pungent buckishness” of the 
broadside, and the gay cynicism of the minstrel, are foreign 
to it. 

So far as Technique is concerned, the ballad must have 
plot. The story may not be completely told; conclusion, 
transitions, and preliminaries may be omitted; but the result 
is not nonsense, the ballad is not incoherent. At its best 
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it is, however, brief. It is careless of geography, and, 
except in some,—and some of the best,—of the Robin 
Hood ballads, it touches Setting lightly. In dealing with 
the Supernatural it does not attempt to expldin the action or 
to describe supernatural figures; ghosts, however, do not 
walk without reason. 

In Style the ballad is artless and homely, and in it the 
conceit, and literary or learned words and phrases, are out 
of place. Yet it has certain conventions of its own, such 
as the “commonplace,” the repetition of a message by a 
messenger, the verbally similar treatment of similar inci- 
dents as they occur in different ballads. Emotionally, the 
ghost ballad is impressive and affecting; and, in general, 
the ballad may be infectious, or spirited and life-like, or 
pathetic, or tender, or humorous, or vigorous and not lacking 
in color or flavor. It is essentially lyrical, and its lyricai 
quality is not less essential than plot. Often it absolutely 
requires the support of a melody and the comment of a 


_ burden. This burden sometimes foreshadows the calamity, 


sometimes enhances by contrast the gloom of the conclusion. 
It is usually less than the stanza with which it was sung ; 
and, unlike the refrain, it was sung, not after the stanza, 
but with it. It is sometimes of different metre, sometimes 
not. The absence of the burden is in no case proof that it 
never existed. 

Water Morris Hart. 
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XVITI.—A LITERARY LINK BETWEEN THOMAS 
SHADWELL AND CHRISTIAN FELIX WEISSE. 


Witchcraft in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was a subject upon which the dramatists from 
Marlowe to Shadwell seized with the greatest avidity, 
There was material of the most pliable sort; it could be 
moulded into a magnificent tragedy or distorted into’ the 
wildest buffoonery. In the sixteenth century it was the 
darker side of magic which we find in the drama, and 
though we note as early as 1604 the effort to brighten up 
Marlowe’s tragedy of Doctor Faustus by the introduction 
of broadly comic scenes taken from the prose tale, yet one 
can well believe that the theatre audiences from 1590 to 
1610 remembered too vividly the cruelties of the witch 
trials in 1590 to appreciate the buffoonery of Ralph in the 
comic scenes as deeply as they felt the dark despair of 
the protagonist Faustus. 

Ah Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be dam’nd perpetually : 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul !’’ 


In, such lines is found the keynote to the Stimmung in 
which the audiences at the Curtain left a performance of the 
Tragical Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, in 1594. The 
bibliography of this Faustus story in its prose form from 
1592 to 1692 has never been adequately presented, and as 
it is with the humbler form of the Faust literature, and the 
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lower classes of society, das Volk, that this article deals, 
the following remarks seem in order. Between the years 
1592 and 1692 the Faustus legend is referred to seventeen 
times in English literature (and I do not include the various 
quarto editions of Marlowe’s drama which appeared within 
those dates). Perhaps a still better criterion of the popu- 
larity of the tale is found in the fact that quarto editions 
of the prose book (English Faust Book of 1592) appeared 
in 1608, 1618, 1622, 1626, 1636, 1670, 1680, 1682, 1690 
and 1700. In 1663 came out a rhymed version of the 
story, in 1664 another edition of the same, and between 
1650 and 1696 a curious little duodecimo prose edition. 
But this is not all. 

Before Marlowe’s drama was played at the Curtain by 
the English actors upon their return from the continent in 
1594, the English Wagner Book appeared (licensed in 1593), 
and in it the common people read a dramatic description of 
Faustus’s death which deserves move notice than has hitherto 
been accorded it, because of the admirable description therein 
of the stage hell-mouth. (So far as I know it is not 
mentioned by any writer upon the pre-Shakesperian stage.) 
The passage occurs in the tenth chapter, and the latter part 
of it reads as follows :— 

‘When Faustus hauing long raged, of a soddaine howling lowde, and 
tearing his haire, laid both his arms uppon his necke, and Jeapte down 
headlong of the stage, the whole company immediately vanishing, but the 
stage with a most monstrous thundering crack followed Faustus hastely,! 
the people verily thinking that they would haue fallen uppon them ran all 
away, and he was happiest that had the swiftest foote, some leapte into the 
Riuer and swam away, and all of them with great affright ranne into the 
Citty and clapt the Citty gates together, streight, and to increase this fear 
they thought they hard a thing fall into the river as if a thousand houses 


1Cf. Middleton’s Blacke Booke (1604), page 13: ‘‘he had a head of hayre 
like one of my Diuells in Doctor Faustus, when the olde Theater erackt and 
Srighted the Audience.” 
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had fallen down from the toppe of Heaven into it. But afterwards this 
was knowen to be Wagner’s brauery, who did this to shew the Purceuaunt 
some point of his skill.’ 


Now this English Wagner Book was printed twice? in 
1593, then nothing more is heard of it for a hundred years, 
At last we see it pop up again in an edition which appeared 
sometime between 1670 and 1680 (the date on the quarto is 
unreadable), as the second part of the 1670 (circa) Faust 
Books, again in 1680 and still again in 1682. 

Just at this time (1680-1690), when the legend of Faustus 
in the prose form was so popular, the handsome young actor, 
Will Mountfort, took the materials found in Marlowe’s 
drama and the prose tale, and shaped them into a farce 
which he entitled “ The Life and Death of Doctor Faustus. 
Made into a Farce by Mr. Mountford, With the Humours 
of Harlequin and Scaramouche, As they were several times 
Acted, By Mr. Lee and Mr. Jevon,...” ete. This quarto 
edition of the farce was printed in 1696; but as the text 
contains a pointed reference to the Edict of Nantes, and as 
Jevon died in 1688, it must have been first acted, I judge, 
about January, 1686. On March 1, 1686, the quarto 
edition of the farce The Devil of a Wife appeared, written (’) 
by the same Jevon who had played Harlequin in his friend 
Mountfort’s farce of Dr. Faustus. Some weeks ago the 
present writer came across a first edition of Jevon’s farce, 
and the striking similarity between the atmosphere of the 
two farces led him to an investigation of Jevon’s and 
Mountfort’s biography; and the first authority consulted 
was Langbaine, a contemporary of the two actors, who 
describes Jevon as follows :— 


' Copied from the original 1594 text in the Bodleian. Thoms’ reprint of 
the Wagner Book is inaccurate. 

* Bibliographers mention only one edition : but I found two in the Bod- 
leian. 
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‘<A Person lately dead and one sufficiently known to all that frequent the 
Theatre, both for his excellency in Dancing and Action. He has writ a 
Play, or rather Farce, call’d The Devil of a Wife, or A Comical Transforma- 
tion. This farce is founded on a Tale as well known as that of Mopsa, in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia; tho’ I think if compar’d with our French 
Farces so frequent on our English Stage, it may deserve the Prehemi- 
nence.”’ 1 


The words, “This farce is founded on a Tale as well 
known as that of Mopsa, in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia,” 
have been misquoted by Baker? and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, who state that the farce is said to be 
founded on the tale of Mopsa. There is no resemblance iH 
between the latter story and the plot of Jevon’s farce. What E 
the source of The Devil of a Wife was will be brought out a ‘ 
little later. Baker goes on to say that “it was imagined a 

- that Mr. Jevon had some assistance in it from his brother- f 4 


\ in-law, Thomas Shadwell.” This statement, based no 
doubt upon Whincop’s assertion in 1747 of the same fact 


is, I shall try to show, quite correct and of considerable Be 
importance. 

Thomas Jevon is first mentioned in the stage records as wa 
acting a part in his brother-in-law’s comedy, The Inchanted Ee. 


Island in 1673.5 In the same year also he played the rdle 
of Osrick in Hamlet. In 1674 he acted in Settle’s Conquest 
of Chine by the Tartars, playing probably Legogim. In this 
comedy he was to fall on the point of his sword and kill 
himself, instead of which he laid the sword in the scabbard, 
placed it on the ground, and fell on it, saying, “ Now I am a 
dead,” a trick which much enraged Settle, the author of the 
drama. Other rdles which Jevon impersonated were, Young 
Bellair, in The Man of Mode (1676); Sneak, in Shadwell’s 


An account of the English Dramatick Poets, etc., by Gerard Langbaine, "% 
Oxford, 1691. hy 
* Bi ia Dramatica. 
*Genest : Some Account of the English Stage, etc. Vol. 1. 
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Fond Husband (1676); Henry Jollyman, in D’Urfey’s 
Madam Fickle (1676); Agrippa, in Sedley’s Antony and 
Cleopatra (1677); Don Antonio, in Mrs. Behn’s The Rover 
(1677); Avaritio, in T. P.’s French Conqueror (1677) ; 
Eumenes, in Pordage’s Siege of Babylon (1677) ; Caper, in 
Otway’s Friendship in Fashion (1678); Poet, in Shadwell’s 
Timon of Athens (1678); Escalus, in Tate’s Loyal General 
(1680); Cinna, in The History and Fall of Caius Marius 
(1680) ; Sir Frolock Whimsey, in D’Urfey’s Virtuous Wife 
(1680) ; Trickwell, in Mrs. Behn’s Revenge (1680) ; Usher, 
in Tate’s King Lear (1681); Fabritius, in Lee’s Lucius 
Junius Brutus (1681); Fourbine, in Otway’s Soldiers of 
Fortune (1671); Foppington, in Mrs. Behn’s Citu Heiress 
(1682); The Duke of Mayenne, in Dryden and Lee’s Duke 
of Guise (1682); Swordsman, in Fletcher’s (?) King and no 
King (1683) ; Gillet, in Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson (1684) ; 
Furnish, in the Factious Citizen (1684); Widgine, in Brome’s 
Northern Lass (1684); Cinna the Poet, in Julius Caesar 
(1684) ; Quicksilver, in Tate’s Alderman no Conjuror (1685) ; 
Franvil, in D’Urfey’s Commonwealth of Women (1685) ; 
Harlequin, in Mountfort’s Dr. Faustus (1686); Jobson, in 
The Devil of a Wife (1686); Frisco, in D’Urfey’s Banditti 
(1686); Bearjest, in Mrs. Behn’s Lucky Chance (1687) ; 
Harlequin, in Mrs. Behn’s Emperor of the Moon (1687) ; 
The elder Belford, in Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia (1688) ; 
a Soldier, in Mountfort’s Injured Lovers (1688) ; and lastly 
Toby, in D’Urfey’s Fool’s Preferment (1688). Jevon died 
December 24, 1688, aged thirty-six. 

Jevon, then, began his stage career at the age of twenty- 
one with the minor part of Osric in Hamlet, and was on the 
boards for fifteen years, acting various réles, from Cinna 
the Poet to Harlequin the clown; and it is noticeable that 
the older he grew the more frequently did he play low 
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comedy réles (and with great success). The Devil of a Wife 
was the only play Jevon wrote, the biographers say, and the 
question naturally suggests itself; how did this professional 
comedian happen to write that one farce at that particular 
time? It seems to me that the answer is found in these 
three facts: namely, that his brother-in-law Shadwell had , 
written no play since 1681 and wished to get in another dig 
at his opponents ; secondly, that Shadwell saw his way to 
do this under the disguise of Jevon’s name; and thirdly, ” 
that Jevon himself, familiar with the réle of the low 
comedian and also that of the mischief-making conjuror, 
decided to emulate his friend Mountfort’s success as a — 
writer and try his hand, too, at that most popular of all 
forms of drama, the farce. -The earliest edition of the 
farce (licensed March 30, 1686) bears the following title- 


The | Devil of a Wife, | or A / Comical Transformation. | 
As it is Acted by their Majesties / Servants at the Queens 
Theatre in / Dorset Garden./ Veni, Vidi, Vici. / Licensed 
March 30" 1686. R. L. S./ London, / Printed by J. 
Heptinstall, for J. Eaglesfield | at the Marigold over against 
the Globe-Tavern in / Fleet-Street. mMpcLxxxvi.’’! 

The verso of the title-page is blank. Then follow two 
pages devoted to “The Epistle Dedicatory To my Worthy 
Friends and Patrons at Lockets Ordinary,” signed “Tho. 
Jevon.” Two pages and a half are then given to the 
Preface, one and a half to the Prologue, “spoke by Mr. 
Jevon,” and then follows “The Actors Names” in this 
order : 


= 


1A copy of this text is in the library of Mr. Hiram Bingham, Princeton, 
N. J., and another in the Harvard Library, while the Boston Public Li- 
brary possesses copies of the 1693 and 1695 texts. 
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An honest Country Gentleman belov’d 
Sir Rich, Lovemore } good old Hgl. Housekeeping. { Mr. Grifin 
Rowland Richard’ Friend F Mr. Bowman. 
Butler Mr. Saunders, 
Cook | servant to Sir Richard. Pereyval. 
Footman Mr. Low. 
Coachm. 


The Ladies Father. Of the old Strain: A Phanatick. Mr. Norris. 
A Hypocritical Phanatick Parson, loves to eat and 

} cant, Chaplain to my Lady Lovemore. { 
A Psalm-singing Cobler, Tennant and Neighbour 

Sir Richerd { Joon 

Doctor. A Magitian. Mr. Freeman. 


Countryman. 

Blind Fiddler. 

Footboy. 
Women. 


Wife to Sir Richard. A Proud Phanatick, al- 
Lady Lovenore} ways canting and brawling. A Perpetual {a Cook. 
Fixen and a Shrew, (a blessed Wife). 


Jane L Mrs. Price. 
Lettice } Mrs. Twyford. 
Neli—Jobson’s Wife, a simple innocent Girl. Mrs. Percyval. 


Tennants, Servants, Dancers, Singers, Wassalers. 


The text proper then begins, consisting of fifty-four 
pages, divided into three acts, and ending with a prologue 
of two pages, spoken by Mr. Jevon and Mrs. Percyval. 

A short summary of the plot now follows. Jobson, the 
psalm-singing cobbler, tells his wife Nell that he has made 
an appointment for a convivial evening with the Butler at 
Sir Richard Lovemore’s house. Nell pleads to be taken 
with him, but he orders her to stay at home, giving her six 
pence spending money. Scene 2 shows the servants at 
the Hall place gathered for the evening’s amusement, aud 
gossiping about the termagant character of their Lady and 
her disagreeable non-con parson, Noddy. Noddy then enters 
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and orders a hearty meal, as he “feels as it were a strange 
kind of emptifulness, I have not eat these two houres.’’ 
Declaiming against Christmas “ Pyes” and Christmas cus- 
toms, the non-con orders a bottle of sack, a bottle of ale, 
and a bottle of March beer, hoping by this refreshment to 
hold out till supper. The servants retire, vowing to get 
even with him that night. A blind fiddler, Jobson, and 
others enter and commence singing a drinking song, where- 
upon Noddy attacks the musicians, but in turn is roughly 
handled by the servants, whereupon he steals out. Scene 3 
discovers Lady Lovemore uttering a tirade against her 
gentle husband for his hospitality toward his neighbors and 
servants. Noddy complains to the Lady of his rough treat- 
ment and my lady abuses the blind fiddler for his music, 
but Sir Rich. pays the fiddler handsomely and kindly 
dismisses all. At this juncture the Butler announces the 
arrival of a “Doctor” who desires lodging for the night. 
Sir Richard has to refuse his request for that evening, but 
directs him to a cobbier’s house down the lane. Noddy 
then comes in and drinks deeply of a huge bowl of strong 
punch set there purposely for him by the servants. He at 
once becomes tipsy, and upon the servant announcing supper 
he staggers out to say grace at the table with my lord and 
lady. Scene 4 takes place at the cobbler Jobson’s house, 
where the Doctor and Nell are discovered in conversation, 
the Doctor promising Nell that for her kindness to him she 
shall on the morrow be wearing silks and purple and be a 
fine lady. Jobson then enters, thrusts out the “cunning” 
man, and beats his wife for her neglect of her work. Scene 
5 changes to the open country, where the doctor conjures up 
his two attendant spirits, Nadyr and Abyshog, and says : 


‘* Praesto, all my charms attend : 
Ere this night shall have an End, 
You shall this Cobler’s Wife transform, 
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And to the Knights the like perform ; 
This bed, the Cobler’s Wife I’ll charm, 
The Knights into the Cobler’s Arm; 
Let the delusion be so strong, 
That none shall know the right from wrong. 
The non-con Parson so affright 
That he may ever rue this Night ; 
Scare him from his little Wits, 
And his Hypocritick Fits.’’ 
Nadyr and Abyshog : 

** All this, this Night we will perform, 
In a whirl-wind, in a Storm, 
In Lightning and in Thunder.” 

“ Fly 

And muster all the Clouds i’ th’ Sky : 
Attend me till the Dawn of Day, 
And then you may go sport and play.” 


The next scene shifts us to the dining room of the Hall 
place, where Sir Richard is greeting his friends, Mr. Row- 
land and Mr. Longmore, who have come for a hunting visit. 
Upon asking after Lady Lovemore, Sir Richard informs 
them that his wife is a perfect vixen: but that to-night is 
her last night’s reign, as her father is coming in the morning 
to take her away on a separate maintenance agreement. 

Act II begins with a meeting of the servants, who relate 
how my Lady thought Noddy, the drunken parson, had a fit 
of apoplexy and therefore had a hot frying pan held over 
Noddy’s head, his pate shaved bald, and a caustic plaster 
placed between neck and shoulders to raise blisters. Then 
the servants dress up in the shape of dogs, bears, ete., hang 
iron chains about themselves and in scene 2 enter Noddy’s 
bedroom, where they frighten the life out of the parson, 
handle him roughly, and extract from him a confession of 
hypocrisy and gluttony. In the midst of it all, a terrible 
storm arises outside, and presently appears in the room one 
of the doctor’s spirits, who offers Noddy a fried toad to eat. 
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The servants flee in terror, and Noddy runs roaring out into 
the arms of Sir Richard and his friends, who lock him up. 
Upon this the spirits, Nadyr and Abyshog, reenter and tell 
how the transformation is now complete, my Lady being in 
the cobbler’s hut and Nell occupying her place at the Hall 
place, after which the spirits disappear. The next scene 
shows the cobbler’s house, Jobson sings thg “ Wife of Bath,” 
and upon my Lady launching out into a tirade against him, 
beats her soundly. A countryman then enters and assures 
Jobson that this is not my Lady but drunken Nell, so he 
straps my Lady again. The following scene is again at the 
Hall place, where Nell is in bed, soliloquizing upon her 
strange but delightful surroundings. The various servants 
enter to receive their commands for the day, and upon hear- 
ing Nell’s gentle voice and gracious requests “they run 
jumping out” overcome with astonishment and delight at 
the change. Sir Richard and his friends enter and the 
servants “come jumping in” to tell of the wonderful 
change in their mistress’ temper. Sir Richard is overcome 
with joy. He asks her if she really will now “go to 
Church with us, and leave the sniveling Conventicle.” 
(Nell), “Yes, surely Sir, I'll do what ere you please, ll 
have nothing to do with Fanaticks, they are a Melancholy 
ill condition’d People.” Sir Richard then tell his joy to 
his friends and servants and proclaims a “jubilee for three 
months.” Musicians enter and Sir Richard sings a lively 
song, which he had composed, during the lifetime of his first 
wife, in praise of married life. In the midst of the rejoicing 
Noddy comes in, wrapt in his nightcap, and cries out “ What 
meaneth this lewd noise; this most prophane abominable 
jigging”? He is sternly reprimanded by Sir Richard; then 
he appeals to Nell (whom he takes for his patroness, my 
Lady), but gets no encouragement from her, upon which he 
remarks, “ What’s this, she is not as she was; Jampridem 
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mulierit ne credas ne mortuae quidem.” They then thrust 
him out. In the next scene Lady Lovemore’s father (a 
puritan) enters, and is quite upset by Nell kneeling to ask 
his blessing: “What meaneth this, tis Superstitious, and 
savors of idolatry”? All then retire to dinner. The 
cobbler’s house is represented in the next scene, where Lady 
Lovemore, deserted and miserable, has to endure Jobson’s 
rough treatment as best she can until chance offers an 
escape, when Jobson goes out to share in the merrymaking 
at the Hall. As the guests sit at dinner, my Lady suddenly 
bursts in and begins to act the fury and vixen as of old, but 
nobody recognizes her, not ever her father and her chaplain 
Noddy. Sir Richard is greatly amazed at this strange 
mix-up, and doesn’t know what to do, suspecting witchcraft 
in it all. At last my Lady in despair breaks out—“ What 
in the Devil’s name was I here before I came hither! that I 
should come hither and find that I was here before I came 
is the strangest thing to me.” This incoherence utterly 
dumbfounds the good Sir Richard, and he is not a whit 
relieved when Jobson enters and Nell cries out, “O Lord, I 
am afraid my husband will beat me that am on yonder 
side!” Jobson explains that his wife (as he supposes) has 
been drinking with a conjuror at his house last night, and 
has not yet recovered from the effects, so Sir Richard bids 
him lead her gently out, saying, “she may be cured of this.” 
Jobson replies yes, “I will cure her with this strap,” upon 
which Nell cries out from the other side of the room, “ Hold, 
hold, pray, do not beat me, Zekel.” Sir Richard then thinks 
that Nell is crazy also, and the maids leads her out too. 
The father of my Lady, disgusted with it all, takes his 
departure. 

At this juncture the doctor enters and explains the whole 
matter. My Lady, repentant, is restored a submissive, 
gentle wife to her husband. Noddy is dismissed and Nell 
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is restored to Jobson, together with a handsome sum of 
money from Sir Richard. The play ends with all joining 
in a general rejoicing. 

Such is a synopsis of the farce. The Dictionary of 
National Biography is in error in stating the date of the 
performance of this play. The quarto, indeed, was not 
licensed until March 30th, 1686; but a reference to the play 
is found in the preface to D’Urfey’s Banditti (licensed March 
Ist, 1686) where the author says: “Jobson’s wife is now a 
much better character than Sempronia or Abigail.” Jevon’s 
play, then, must have been on the boards before March Ist, 


1686, at the latest. It is now in order to point out that. 
whether Jevon wrote the farce or not, the phraseology con-. 


tained therein is certainly Shadwell’s. Passing over the 
various classical references found in the dedication and in 
the preface, (which one would hardly expect to emanate from 
a comedian of Jevon’s type), and bearing in mind that Shad- 
well wrote no comedy between his Lancashire Witches and 


the Squire of Alsatia, it is worth while comparing the 
phraseology of these two comedies with that of The Devil of 
a Wife. First, the dramatis persone of the Lancashire 
Witches and those of Jevon’s farce :— 


[Lan W.] ‘‘Sir Edward Harfoot, a worthy, hospitable true English 
Gentleman of good understanding and honest principles.” 

[D. of W.] ‘Sir Rich. Lovemore, an honest country gentleman, belov’d 
for good old Engl. Housekeeping.’’ 

[Lan. W.] ‘‘Bellfort, Doubty, two Yorkshire gentlemen of good estates, 
well bred and of good sense.’’ 

[D. of W.] ‘‘ Rowland, Longmore, Sir Richard’s two friends.”’ 

[Lan. W.] ‘‘Smerk,’ Chaplain to Sir Edward, foolish, knavish, popish, 
arrogant, insolent ; yet for his interest slavish.’’ 

[D. of W.] ‘Noddy, a hypocritical fanatic parson, loves to eat and cant, 
Chaplain to my Lady Lovemore.’’ 


1Tt was Shadwell’s description of this character which excited a great 
clamor against the whole play and moved the Master of the Revels to 
strike out a dozen lines of the dialogue. 
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[ZLan. W.] ‘‘Susan, Housekeeper to Sir Edward.’’ 

[D. of W.] ‘‘Jane, Lady Lovemore’s maid.”’ 

[ZLan. W.} ‘‘Clod, a country fellow, a retainer to Sir Edward’s family.” 
[D. of W.] countryman.”’ 


So much for Jevon’s “originality” in the dramatis per- 
sone. Next the phraseology found in the two texts :— 


(Lan. W.) Act I, Sir Edw. ‘‘ What fatal mischiefs have domestick priests 

brought on the best of families in England ! 
Where their dull patrons gave them line enough, 
First with the women they insinuate, 
( Whose fear and folly make them slaves to you), 
And give them ill opinions of their husbands. 
Oft ye divide them if the women rule not. 
But if they govern, then your reign is sure.’’ 

(D. of W.) Act I, Sir Richard. ‘‘... nay I have married her Chaplain 
too, who was, I take, a Weaver, and ordain’d himself by 
virtue of outward Grace, and inward Knavery, have a care 
I warn you of a Bigot or Zealous Woman, for be she never 
so wicked, she will be always so full of spiritual Pride, 
She’ll think you a Limb of Satan.’’ 

(Rowl.) ‘‘’Tis a just observation.” 
(Long.) ‘‘And for a Chaplain, I would as soon have a Rus- 
sian in my house, for he must Govern or the wife will 
” 


(Lan. W.) Act I, Sir Edw. ‘‘I will advise and teach your master of art- 
ship. . . to add to your small logick and divinity Two main 
ingredients, Sir,—sence and good manners.”’ 

(D. of W.) Act I, Sir Rich. ‘‘ You deserve it for a meddling, Coxcomb, 
go to your Book you ignorant Fop and reader and rely more 
upon good Sence, and less upon your new Light.’’ 

(Lan. W.) Act II, Sir Edw. ‘‘Gentlemen, the storm has obliged me 
that drove you under my roof; I knew your fathers well : 
we were in Italy together.’’ 

(D. of W.) Act I, Sir Rich. ‘‘ Well my dear Friends, though you have 
found my House in some disorder, I cannot but rejoyce to 
see you, the sight of Friends will lighten great afflictions.’’ 

(Rowl.) ‘‘Some years have passed, since we have been merry 
together.”’ 

(Long.) ‘‘We have not met these five years: Marriage, 
Travel, Business, and your Retirement, have thus sepa- 
rated us.’’ 
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(Lan. W.) Act V, Sir Edw. ‘“‘None but the vilest sports will make 
their sports their business.’’ 

(D. of W.) Act I, Sir Rich. ‘‘ Methinks there’s a Pleasure to see ’em 
hit off at a fault, as there is in a hard riding.” ... “TF 
spare my horses today which made me come home so soon.’’ 


(Lan, W.) Act V, Sir Jeff. ‘Heaven! what a Storm is this! The 


witches and all their imps are at work.’’ 
(D. of W.) Act I, Job. ‘‘ What has the Devil been about to Night? I 
never heard such Thunder Claps and such a Storm. . . .’’ 
(Lan. W.) Act V, Chaplain. ‘‘Good sire, continue me your chaplain, 
and I will do and preach whatever you command me.”’ 

(Sir Edw.) ‘‘I’ll not have a divine with so flexible a con- 
science.... But she has served me well, and I will give 
her a farm at 40 £ perannum. Gosire, it was an office you 
were born to.”” 

(D. of W.) Act V, Sir Rich. ‘‘Go Hypocrite, I discard thee.... Give 
him ten Pound, and in the morning send him packing ; 
here Jobson take thy fine wife.’’ 


The reader’s attention is now directed to a comparison 
between passages found in The Devil of a Wife (1686), and 
Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia (1688). First the dramatis 
personee of the two plays :— 


(D. of W.) “Sir Richard Lovemore, An honest Country Gentleman 
belov’d for good old Engl. Housekeeping. (Mr. Gryffin.)’’ 

(S. of A.) ‘Sir Edward Belfort, A man of great Humanity and Gentle- 
ness and Compassion towards Mankind ; well read in good 
Books, possessed with all Gentlemanlike Qualities. (Mr. 
Griffin. )”’ 

(D. of W.) ‘Noddy, A Hypocritical Phanatick Parson, loves to eat and 
cant, Chaplain to my Lady Lovemore.”’ 

(S. of A.) ‘‘Scrapeall, A hypocritical, repeating, praying, Psalm sing- 
ing, precise fellow, pretending to great Piety, a godly 
knave,’’ etc. 

(D. of W.) ‘‘ Lady Lovemore, . .. A Perpetual Fixen and a Shrew,.. .’’ 

(S. of A.) ‘‘Mrs. Termagant,.. . A furious, malicious, and revengeful 
Woman, ...’’ 


The parallel passages from the two texts, which now 
follow, are, in my opinion, of much significance :— 
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(D. of W.) Act III, Noddy, ‘‘He that wears a brave Soul, and dares 
honestly do, 

Is a Herrald to himself and a Godfather too.”’ 

(S. of A.) Act I, Hackum sings, ‘‘ He that wears a brave Soul, and dares 
honestly do, 

Is a Herald to himself, and a Godfather too.’’ 

(D. of W.) Act III, Noddy, . . . ‘‘ pledge me all of you, and let every 
Bumper be a facer thus.... (They drink off their Glasses 
and Huzzah. )’’ 

Serv. that a facer, faith ’tis very pretty.’’ ! 

(S. of Al.) Act II, Belf. Sen. ‘‘Ay, and i faith I'll drink it, pretty 
Rogue.” 

Sham. ‘* Let them be Facers.”’ 

Belf. Sen. ‘‘ Facers! what are those?’’ 

Sham. ‘*There’s a Facer for you. (Drinks the Glass clear off, and 
puts it to his Face. )’’ 

Belf. Sen. ‘‘ Excellent, acad! Come to our Facers.’’ (All do the 
like.) ‘‘It is the prettiest way of drinking: Fill 
again, we’ll have more Facers,”’ etc. 

Belf. Sen. ‘‘Give the Rogue a Facer to my Mistress. Come fill 
about the Facers. Come on my lads, stand to ’t. 
Huzza! I vow, ’tis the prettiest way of drinking, 
never stir.” 

(D. of W.) Act II, Sir Rich. ‘‘Here’s a Turn; here’s a Hypocritical 
Rogue, I think we shall have Ovid’s Metamorphosis in this 
House. . . .”’ 

(S. of A.) Act II, Belf. Jun. “I am struck with Astonishment! Not 
all Ovid’ s Metamorphosis can shew such a one as this.’’ 

(D. of W.) Act I, Sir Rich. ‘‘Oh Gentlemen, I would be glad to have 
the Witch of Endor were she alive instead of her. . . .’’ 

(S. of A.) Act IV, Tru... . ‘“‘but I had as lieve have had a Lancashire 
Witch. ...” 

(D. of W.) Act I, Butler. ‘‘I that have lived five and forty year in the 
House, and had for twenty years preserv’d a reverent Beard, 
which made me noted for Wisedom and Discretion through 
all the Countrey, and she to demolish this poor Beard in an 
instant; . . . I saved nothing but this same one Sprig, that 
grew upon a Wart, and that by my Naile.... Ay, Iam 
become a shame to my Neighbours and dare not show my 


1 This instance of the word ‘‘facer’’ is earlier, obviously, than that in the 
citation given in the New English Dictionary, which is taken from the Squire 
of Alsatia. 
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Chin before °em: Oh that Beard, that poor Beard, what 
Authority it had amongst them !”’ 

(S. of A.) Act V, Hack. “I have lost the best Head of Hair in the 
Fryers; and a Whisker worth Fifty Pound, in its intrinsick 
Value to a Commander. ... I am as disconsolate as a Bee 
that has lost his Sting; the other Moiety of Whisker must 
follow : Then all the Terror of that Face that us’d to fright 
young Priggs into Submission. I shall now look but like 
an Ordinary man.”’ 


(Epilogue to D. of W., spoken by Mrs. Percyval, who became later Mrs. 
Mountfort) : 
‘* Whilst all these lofty Frigots you attacque, 
Pray let in safety pass this little smack. 
Your shot ’gainst us will wast ’ith empty sky, 
The whistling bullets o’er our heads will flye ; 
We lye so low your Cannon mount too high.’’ 


(Epilogue to S. of A., spoken by Mrs. Mountfort) : 


‘*Ye mighty Scowrers of these narrow Seas, 
Who suffer not a Bark to sail in Peace, 
But with your tire of Culverins ye roar, 
Bring ’em by th’ Lee, and rummage all their Store : 
Our Poet duck’d and looked as if half dead, 
At every Shot that whistled o’er his Head... .”’ 


In conclusion I should like to present the following parallel passages, all 
of which are chosen from plays of Shadwell which appeared after Jevon’s 
Devil of a Wife. From these comparisons the reader will see that the 
phraseology is surely Shadwell’s and not Jevon’s. 

(B. F.) Act IT, . ‘He may say as Caesar did, Veni, Vidi, Vici.”’ 

(D. of W.) Motto on title-page, ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici.’’ 

(B. F.) Act II, Bell. ‘‘They are Fops, Ned, that make a Business of 
Sport. I hunt with my Harriers half a dozen Heats in a 
Morning, for Health and an Appetite: and at Dinner time, 
let ’em be in never such full ery, I knock off.’’ 

(Lan. W.) Act V, Sir Edw. (already quoted). 

(D. of W.) Act I, Sir Rich. (already quoted). 

(B. F.) Act V, Aldw. ‘Call in the Fidlers. I am transported! I am 
all Air! Sirrah, go you, and set the Bells a going in both 
Churches. Call in all my Neighbours: I'll have him hang’d 
thats sober Tonight. Let every Room in my House roar, 
that it may keep the Whole Town awake. Here are the 
Fiddlers: fall to dancing presently ; lose no time. Let all 
this Night be spent in Mirth and Wine.” 
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(D. of W.) Act ITI, Sir Rich. ‘‘T am transported beyond my Senses: 
I hear proclaim a Jubilee to all my Family these three 
months : Summon in all the Countrey, I’ll keep open house, 
send for my Fidlers, Hoboys, Trumpets, and all Instruments 
of Joy; let all the Bells in the Hundred Ring, let the 
Steeples Rock, and let the Ringers drink enough.’’ 

( The Scowrers.) Act I, Tope: . . . ‘“‘Charge a Bill upon me, and I’ll 
answer you in a couple of Brimmers of Claret at Locket’s at 
Dinner... .”’ 

Act II, Tope. ‘‘Think on the Turbott and the Calvert Salmon 
at Lockets.’’ 

(The Volunteers) Act III, M. G. Blunt. ‘‘ But these plain Fellows in lac’d 
coats, just such as you of the drawing Room and Lockets 
Fellows are now, .. .”’ 


In the light of the evidence given in this chapter, the 
conclusion is hardly to be avoided that Shadwell, and not 


_ Jevon, was the man behind the pen which wrote The Devil 


of a Wife. 

The second interesting event in the life history of this 
little farce occurred in 1730. In that year Charles Coffey, 
a stage writer, who had already brought out four or five 
musical farces with indifferent success, took hold of The 
Devil of a Wife and brought it out as a musical farce under 
the title of The Devil to Pay. Whincop’s description of the 
play is well worth noting :'— 


“The Devil to Pay: a Ballad Farce, of one Act ; performed at first with 
great Success at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and afterwards at every 
other Theatre, some times at three together in one Night, and has been 
oftener acted than any one Piece on the Stage: Mr. Coffey’s name is 
printed to it, but it is a difficult Matter to say to whom it properly belongs 
to. The Foundation and best Part of it is a Farce of three Acts called, 
‘A Comical Transformation, or The Devil of a Wife,’ wrote by Jevon the 
Player ; and some People doubted if that, at the Time it first came out, 
was not partly wrote by his Brother-in-law, Shadwell, the Poet Lawreat ; 
it was performed in the Year 1686. Forty-four years after, viz., in the 
year 1730, Mr. Coffey and Mr. Mottley took each one Act and a half of 
this Farce, and altering some parts of the Dialogue, and adding Songs, 


1Whincop, A Complete List of All the English Dramatic Poets, etc., 1747. 
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called it a Ballad Opera, and gave it the name of ‘The Devil to Pay.’ It 
was performed in the Summer Season, in three Acts, but some part of it 
not pleasing, particularly the Part of a Non-conforming Pastor,’ performed 
by Mr. Chark who had never acted anything before, it was cut shorter, that 
part left out, and so reduced to one Act, which was done by Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber, one new Song was added by his Father, Mr. Colley Cibber ; another 
introduced that was wrote by Lord Rochester above fifty years before ;? so 
that we see about six Authors concerned in this one little Piece.’’ 


The first quarto of Coffey’s opera appeared in 1731,° and 
the following lines are a description of a copy of the origi- 
nal quarto in the Harvard Library :— 

(Title-page). ‘‘The Devil to Pay: or the Wives Metamorphos’d. An 
Opera, as it is Perform’d at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, By his 
Majesty’s Servants. Written by the Author of the Beggars Wedding, In 
nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas corpora... . Ovid. With the Musick, 
prefix’d to each Song. London, Printed for J. Watt’s, at the Printing 
Office in Wildcourt near Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. mpccxxxi. Price One 
Shilling and Six Pence.”’ 

On the next page is a list of the forty-two songs which 
are distributed throughout the three acts of the text; then 
follows the Prologue, spoken by Theophilus Cibber: and 
after that the dramatis personae. The cast I give in full as 
it makes an interesting comparison with that of The Devil 
of a Wife. 

Men. 

{ Mr. Stopelaer. 


Mr. Wetherelt, Jr. 
Mr. Roberts 


Chaplain to Lady { Mr. Charke 
The Lady’s Father, zealous for the good old cause. 4 Mr. Wetherelt, Sr. 


'The réle in the Lancashire Witches which brought such a storm against 
Shadwell, and yet is repeated again in The Devil of a Wife. 

*All the songs contained in the earliest one-act version which I have 
been able to see (dated 1748) are contained in the original 1731 text except 
Nos. 3, 4, and 15. I cannot identify these however. 

5 Gentleman’s Magazine, Aug. 11, 1731. 
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Cook Mr. Fielding 
Footman | Wright 
Coachman Mr. Gray 
Jobson, A Psalm-singing Cobler, Tenant to Sir John. 4 Mr. Harper 
Doctor 4 Mr. Oates 
Nadir Mr. Fisher Tench 
} Two Spirits attending the Doctor. 
Gaffar Dungfork. 4 Mr. Cibber, Jr. 

Women. 
Lady Loverule, Wife to Sir John, a proud, canting, brawling, { Mrs Mills 
fanatical Shrew. 

cy 

Lettice } Her Maids. Mrs. Oates 
Nell, Jobson’s Wife, an innocent country Girl. 4 Mrs. Clive 


Tennants, Servants, Dancers, etc. 
Scene. A Country Village. 

Through the kindness of Professor Hiram Bingham of 
Princeton, and the authorities of the Harvard and Boston 
Public Libraries, I have been able to collate the three 
earliest editions of The Devil of a Wife (1686, 1693, and 
1695) with the original text of Coffey’s opera, and from 
this collation I judge that Coffey followed the readings of 
the earliest text (1686). He sometimes carelessly inserts 
the names of “Sir Richard” and “Jane” of the 1686 
farce, instead of “Sir John” and “ Lucy,” the correspond- 
ing characters in his own opera, though in one instance 
“Jane” is the catchword (page 4 of The Devil of a Wife) in 
the 1686 text, and would not have been copied by a careful, 
original dramatist. In most of his readings Coffey follows 
his model very closely, generally word for word: but one 
notices a marked tendency in Coffey’s lines toward toning 
down and sometimes omitting altogether the coarser phrases 
found in The Devil of a Wife, particularly those referring to 
or spoken by the chaplain Noddy. The most striking 
innovation, however, is of course the introduction of the 
forty-two songs. From a modern musician’s point of view 
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the songs are of a pretty poor quality, and sung at most 
inopportune moments. The success of the opera, however, 
was immediate. “Mr. Coffey,” says Whincop, “and the 
other Gentleman concerned with him in altering Jevon’s 
Farce, who did not choose to have his Name appear in it, 
could not expect the same advantages as from a new Play, 
and so instead of having the Third, they had not their 
Benefit till the three and thirthieth Night, and then paid 
seventy Pounds for it; but there was a most prodigiously 
crowded House, and chiefly in ready money, which shows 
how ready the Town are to reward those who have the good 
fortune to please them. I can by no means think that this 
Farce is to be put on a level with many others that have 
pleased very well, but have less Invention and less Wit 
than is in this, all Jevon’s: besides it being enlivened by the 
Music, the Repitition of it shows its Merit, for tho’ the 
Multitude are not always the best Judges of Dramatic 
Performances yet they are not always mistaken.'... Some 
severe Critics, but, at the same time ill-judging, have found 
fault with this Farce for the Improbability of the Fable 
of two Women being changed into each other, and say it 
ought not to please because it is so unnatural... . But 
the question is whether, upon a Supposition (and it is a 
Supposition very allowable in Poetry) that if these Women 
could be so changed, what they say and do then is Natural ? 
And that it is so, the involuntary Applause that always 
attends them from the Boxes as well as the Upper Gallery 
sufficiently shews.” It may be said in passing that the 
celebrated actress, Miss Rastor (or Kitty Clive, as she was 
best known) won her first laurels by her impersonation of 
the character of Nell in this farce, while Mrs. Jordan, who 


1A remark quite suggestive of Lincoln’s epigram a century or more 
later. 
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played the same réle fifty years later, achieved no greater 
applause than when she acted the same part.’ 

The last, and perhaps the most important period in the 
literary life of the farce, The Devil of a Wife, is its entry 
into the field of German literature. One cannot do better, 
perhaps, than describe its career in that foreign field in the 
words of the German scholar, Dr. Jacob Minor, who takes 
it up at the point where The Devil of a Wife has been trans- 
formed into The Devil to Pay (der Teufel ist Los”) : —* 


‘*Caspar Wilhelm von Borck, als geheimer Rath (spiter Minister) in 
Berlin ansiissig, welcher schon wiihrend seines Gesandtschaftspostens in 
London den Julius Cisar von Shakespere in Versen iibersetzt hatte, be- 
arbeitete unter dem Pseudonym Buschmann im Jahre 1743 auch den 
‘Teufel’ von Coffey in ziemlich wértlicher Uebertragung fiir die deutsche 
Biihne. Die Schénemannische Truppe, welcher er das Manuscript zur 
Verfiigung stellte, gab das Singspiel am 24. Januar 1743 zur Feier des 
Geburtstages Konig Friederichs II. Die englische Musik des Originals 
wurde beibehalten, die Arien einstimmig und ohne Musik-begleitung vor- 
getragen. In Berlin fiel die Operette zwar giinzlich durch, aber in 
Hamburg scheint sie grossen Beifall gefunden zu haben, und Schénemann 
gab das Stick zur Michaelismesse 1750 sogar in Leipzig.” 

In 1752 the theatrical manager Koch came to Christian 
Felix Weisse and asked him to translate the opera for his 
troupe. Weisse consented and made a pretty free transla- 
tion of The Devil to Pay, introduced many original songs 
(or rather the words to the songs), and, finally, the first 
violinist in Koch’s troupe composed entirely new music for 
Weisse’s songs. The first performance took place on October 
6, 1752, and its success was enormous, increasing still more 
the next year on account of the savage attacks made upon 
it by Gottsched and his party. The opera spread to France, 


1 Genest records a performance of the farce as late as 1828. 
* Christian Feliz Weisse und seine Beziehung zur deutschen Literatur des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, von Dr. J. Minor, Innsbruck, 1880. 
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and in 1756 Sedaine translated it for the French stage.' 

; Weisse probably read this French translation during his 
stay in Paris, and used it for the new edition of his own 
translation, which appeared in 1766. Hiller wrote the 
music for this latter text, and the airs became so popular 
that one heard them sung as far south as Naples. As a 
result of this popularity, and to protect his work from 
piracy and corruption, Weisse published the opera in 1768 
under the title, Die verwandelten Weiber oder der Teufel ist 
Los.? Eine komische Oper in drey Aufziigen. 

Lack of space forbids giving a complete description of 
Weisse’s opera, but the dramatis personae may be of interest 
for the sake of comparison with that of The Devil to Pay 
and The Devil of a Wife :— 


Personen. 


Herr von Liebreich, ein Landesedelmann. 
Frau von Liebreich, dessen Gemalinn. 
Jobsen Zeckel, ein Schuhflicker. 

Lene, dessen Frau. 

Mikroscop, ein Zauberer. 

Kellner, 


+ des Herrn von Liebreich. 


} Madchen der Frau von Liebreich. 


Asean, ein blinder Musikante. 

Verschiedene Bediente, Unterthanen und Nachbarn des Herrn von Liebreich. 

Etliche Geister. 

Der Schauplatz ist bald in des Herrn von Liebreichs Hause, bald in des 
Schuhflickers Wohnung.”’ 


1Tt appeared in print in 1770 with the title: Le diable a quatre ou la 
double metamorphose, Opera comique en trois actes. An 1829 reprint shows 
many alterations from the English original. 

*The earliest text I have seen is that of 1778, although the Leipzig city 
library possesses a copy of the 1768 edition. 
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Weisse’s translation contains three acts, but they are not 
divided according to the original 1731 text of The Devil to 
Pay, and the dialogue and songs are materially altered. 
The réles of the non-conformist parson and the two friends 
of Sir John Loverule are entirely omitted,’ the musician 
Andreas is given a much more important part, several scenes 
are inserted which are found only in later editions of Coffey’s 
opera, while other scenes are entirely original with Weisse. 

Such is the history of the little Restoration farce, The 
Devil of a Wife. When we recall the noted actors and 
actresses who played its parts—Will Mountfort, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Kitty Clive, Theophilus Cibber, and Mrs. Jordan— 
and when we consider that such men as Shadwell, Colley 
Cibber, Weisse, Gottsched, Nicolai and Lessing all had a 
share in its history, it hardly seems too much to consider 
the play as an interesting link between our English Litera- 
ture of the Restoration period, and that of Germany in the 
eighteenth century. 

ALFRED E. RICHARDS. 


1 The parson’s réle was first omitted, as already mentioned, by Theophilus 
Cibber. 
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XIX.—LEGENDS OF CAIN, ESPECIALLY IN OLD 
AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


An examination, some time since, of scattered notes on 
allusions to Cain in our literature showed that there was 
still room for a somewhat more thorough investigation of 
the subject. The results of such leisure as could be given 
from time to time are here presented. They cover, it is 
hoped, the main features of the Cain story, though not 
unlikely some allusions have been missed. Many more 
references might also be given to notes on various phases 
of the subject, but I have preferred not to overload the 
footnotes with comparatively unimportant ones. In general 
I have intended to give the more important, preferring 
earlier to later, and original to derived sources when possi- 
ble. Lack of time to pursue the matter further at present 


is the excuse for publishing the paper in this form.’ 

The legends connected with Cain may be classed under 
the following heads: I. Cain’s Origin; II. The Sacrifice ; 
III. The Murder of Abel; IV. The Curse and the Mark 
of Cain; V. The Death of Cain; VI. Cain’s Descendants. 
These will be discussed in order, and especially the allusions 
to them in our older literature. References to some of them 


1As originally written the paper was read before the Modern Language 
Association at Philadelphia in 1900. Since that time some additions have 
been made and the whole has been revised. There has been, however, no 
essential modification of the principal results of the original study. Yet 
special mention should be made of a monograph by Dr. Louis Ginzberg, 
Die Haggada bei den Kirchenviitern und in der apochryphischen Litteratur, 
which has been of special assistance in connection with Hebrew tradition. 
Though printed in the same year as the reading of this paper I had not 
seen it when the paper was written. Dr. Ginzberg has also furnished me 
valuable information in one or two letters. 
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not directly alluded to in English may be important in 
explaining passages not here noticed. No special attempt 
has been made to gather allusions from other literatures, 
though some such are given when of special value in explain- 
ing those of English. In accounting for legendary additions 
to the Bible story special search has been made of early 
Christian writings and, so far as possible, of Rabbinical lore 
when there was reason to believe that source had been 
drawn upon. In the latter case it is not always easy to 
prove direct connection. Yet the use of Hebrew tradition 
in explaining difficult passages of Scripture is so well 
known, that connection may usually be assumed as fairly 
certain. 


I. Carn’s ORIGIN. 


The biblical account of Cain as the son of Adam and 
Eve was much extended by Hebrew tradition. In the first 
place men felt that something more than human depravity 
was necessary, to account for such an extraordinary crime as 
murder in the comparative innocence of the early world. 
Rabbinical lore even went so far as to assert that Cain was 
the son, not of Adam, but of the devil. A suggestion of 
this occurs in 7 John 3, 12, which reads, “Not as Cain, 
who was of that wicked one and slew his brother.” This 
passage alone, whether based on Hebrew legend or not, is 
sufficient to account for many references to the devilish 
character of Cain. By another account Cain was born in 
the period of transgression following the fall, and before the 
repentance of Adam and Eve. Or Cain’s character was 
attributed to that of Eve, who suffered more than her share 
of opprobrium at the hands of early Christian and medieval 
commentators. 

The tradition that Cain was the son of a devil does not 
seem to have been used by English writers. If known, it 
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was doubtless felt to be too much at variance with Scripture, 
though it may have colored later allusions to Cain or his 
descendants. Indeed, it may almost seem to be implied by 
a passage in the Ormulum : 


Caym Adamess sune toc nip 3n Abel hiss broperr, 
Off patt he sahh patt he wass god, annd rihhtwis mann annd clene, 
Forr defless ewwess hafenn a33 strang nib Cristess bewwess.' 


Perhaps there is also a suggestion of it in one of the Scottish 
Satirical Poems of the Reformation. In No. xlv, the Legend 
of Bischop of Androis Lyfe, occur these lines : 
This Adamsone may weill be borne of Eve, 
Takand his vices of his wicked mother ; 


Likkest to father Adam, I believe, 
Surpassing Cain cursed or any uther.? 


The above passage at least emphasizes the evil nature of 
our first parents after the fall, and thus approaches the idea 
of Cain’s birth in the period of transgression. Such an 
idea was frequently alluded to. Thus, in the Middle Eng- 
lish Genesis, Adam and Eve, after leaving Eden, were in 
sorrow and care, and thought they ought to live apart : 


On sundri Shenken he to ben, 
And neiSere on 


Even when commanded by an angel to live together, they 


do so 
More for erneste San for gamen (1. 411). 


The idea is more elaborated in Piers Plowman, allusion 
being made to it in all the texts. The fullest, in Text A, 
passus x, 135 f., reads as follows : 


1 Holt’s ed., Il. 14456 f. 
Scot. Text Soc., ed. by Jas. Cranstoun, 1, 97. 
3 Early Eng. Text Soc. 7, ll. 393-4. 
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Fals folk and feiples, theoves and ly3ers, 

Ben conseyvet in curset tyme, as Caym was on Eve, 

After bat Adam and Eve hedden _eten of pe appel, 

Ajeyn pe heste of him _ pat hem of nou3t made. 

An angel in haste _pennes hem tornde 

Into pis wrecchede world, to wonnen and to libben 

In tene and in travaile to here lives ende; 

In pat corsede constellacion _ pei knewen togedere, 

And brou3ten forp a barn —_ pat muche bale wrou3te ; 

Caym men cleped him, in cursed tyme engendret, 

And so seip the sauter, seo hit whon pe likep, 
Concepit in dolore, et peperit iniquitatem, etc.* 

To these may be added one late allusion. Whether Byron 
knew of these medieval conceptions or not, he virtually 
makes use of the same idea in his Cain 1, 1, when he makes 
Eve say after one of Cain’s rebellious speeches, 


My boy, thou speakest as I spoke, in sin, 
Before thy birth ; let me not see renewed 
My misery in thine. I have repented. 


The period of transgression following the fall was con- 
siderably elaborated by apochryphal writers and these have 
influenced English works. In the Life of Adam and Eve, 
usually called Canticum Creatione,’ there is a full account of 
an apochryphal transgression of Eve while both she and 
Adam are in penance for the sin of the garden. They have 
separated, Adam to stand forty-seven days in the Jordan 
river and Eve as many in the Tigris. The devil persuades 


“1 Early Eng. Text Soc., 28, 117. Upon this passage (EETS. 67, 225) 
Prof. Skeat quotes Wright’s brief note regarding a popular legend of the 
Middle Ages on Cain’s birth in the period of transgression, though with- 
out showing its connection with Hebrew tradition. He adds, ‘Petrus 
Comestor says: ‘Adam cognovit uxorem suam, sed non in paradiso et 
ejectus.’’”’ The passage from the C Text of Piers Plowman will be found 
on p. 900 of this paper. 

? Horstmann, Sammlung altenglischer legenden; Trin. Ms., p. 126, 1. 140f. ; 
Auch. Ms., p. 141, 1. 235f. ; Vern. Ms., p. 223. 
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Eve to leave her place of penance, pretending that he and 
other angels had prayed for her and obtained remission of 
further suffering. He goes with her to Adam, who at once 
exposes the tempter’s true character. In grief Eve goes 
into the wilderness to perform a new penance, is finally 
received again by Adam, and is told by angels to prepare 
for the birth of Cain.’ With this summary the story, which 
is long and in three forms, need not be quoted. 


SOURCES. 


That Cain was a son of the devil is directly stated in 
Pirke Rabbi Eliezar xxi, 6.' Bartolocei (Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica 1, 291) also quotes Ialkut Sect. Berescith, p. 26, 
as follows : 


‘‘Ingreditur ad Evam (nempe Samael) equitans super serpentem, et 
gravidavit eam Caino.’’ 


In speaking of the demons Bartolocci again says : 


‘‘Primus eorum parens assignatur angelus, qui pulchritudine Evae 
illictus, equitans super serpentem ad eam ingreditur, ex quo concepit 
Kain, cuius figuram ut et illius posteritatis non humanum, sed angelicum 
fuisse autumant.” ? 


The general character of these legends may be gathered 
from Baring-Gould’s Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
ch. vi: 


‘According to some Rabbis, all good souls are derived from Abel, and 
all bad souls from Cain. Cain’s soul was derived from Satan, his body 
alone was from Eve; for the evil spirit Samael according to some, Satan 
according to others, deceived Eve and thus Cain was the son of the evil 
one.’’ 8 


'So referred in Jewish Encyclopedia, article Cain ; Ginzberg, Die Haggada 
bei den Kirchenviitern und in der apochryphischen Litteratur, p. 59. See also 
Bayle, Dict. Hist., articles Eve, Cain. 

? Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, 1, 290. 

* Based on Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, u, 8. 
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Such a belief, so baldly stated at least, does not seem to 
occur in the early Fathers. It was probably felt to be too 
much at variance with Scripture record, and indeed usually 
appears as a heresy to be refuted. As the latter it is found 
in Epiphanius, Heres. 40, 5, and Irenaeus, Heres. 1, 30, 7.' 
Philaster also mentions it as a heresy of the Cainites in Liber 
de Heeresibus, cap. ii) : 

‘*Caiani ... . dicentes ex altera vertute, id est diaboli, Cain factum.’’ 
On this a note in Migne (12, 1115-6) reads as follows : 

‘In Pirke R. Eliezar dicitur Cain Sammaelis progenies, atque ab aliis 
Rabbinis apud Gaulminum de morte Moysis, p. 216, traditur ex semine 
primi serpentis natus Magiae per serpentes auctor.”’ 

The devil origin of Cain was also a Manichzan heresy, 
and this is perhaps an added reason why it was not received 
by orthodox Christians. Compare Harnack, History of 
Dogma, tr. by Buchanan, 111, 125. On the other hand 
Tertullian seems to state the belief in definite language. In 
De Patientia, cap. 5, he says of Eve: 

‘*Nam statim illa semine diaboli concepta, malitiae fecunditate, iram 
[read irae] filium procreavit.’’ ? 

Most of the Fathers, however, speak of Cain as a son 
of the devil only in a metaphorical sense. For this they had 
Scripture authority in 7 John iii, 12, already mentioned. 
Such a passage evoked the following comment of Augustine 
(In Epistolam Joannis ad Parthos, Tractatus, v, cap. iii). 
After discussing the characteristics of Cain and Abel he says : 


‘*Et hine apparuit quia filius erat diaboli, et ille [Abel] hinc apparuit 
justus Dei.’’ * 


In a similar way comment on John 8, 44 makes Cain a 


1 References from Ginzberg above. 

? Reference is by Ginzberg, Die Haggada, as above, p. 59. 

5 Cf. also Bede, Exegetica in Epistolam Joannis (Migne, 93, 102) ; Martinus 
Legionensis, Expositio in Episiolam 1 B. Joannis (Migne, 209, 270). 
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son of the devil, as in Quaestiones ex Novo Testamento of 
Augustine : 

“‘Diabolus non speciale nomen est, sed commune cum caeteris. . . . 

Itaque hoc in loco patrem Judaeorum Cain significat.... Hoe ergo in 
loco diabolum Cain esse dixit.’’ * 
Yet even from such allusions the popular mind might easily 
have assumed the essential connection of Cain with the 
devil, if not in the exact sense of Hebrew tradition. It 
would not be unreasonable to suppose, therefore, a somewhat 
wider extension of the idea in medieval homilies and more 
popular works. 

That Cain was born after the fall is of course biblical. 
Yet the Fathers emphasized especially the chastity of our 
first parents before the transgression. Compare, for example, 
Jerome, Adv. Jovinianum, 1, 16 : 

“Ac de Adam quidem et Eva illud dicendum, quod ante offensam in 
paradiso virgines fuerint; post peccatum autem, et extra paradisum, 
protinus nuptiae.”’ 

Petrus Comestor is equally definite in the Historia Scholas- 
tica, Liber Genesis, cap. xxv: 

“Adam cognovit uxorem swam (Gen. iv), sed non in paradiso, sed jam 
reus et ejectus.’’ 

The birth of Cain was, therefore, especially associated with 
the idea of transgression, and this idea was no doubt empha- 
sized by the new doctrine of celibacy. 

That the period of transgression was one of considerable 
length and filled with much sorrow and many incidents is 
based upon the apochryphal Vita Adae et Evae.2 On this 
the Middle English Life of Adam and Eve, or Canticum 
Creatione, directly depends. The subject is similarly treated 
in the Ethiopic Book of Adam and Eve. See the translation, 
edited by Malin, 1882. 


1 Appendix to vol. 11 of Augustine, Migne, 35, 2282. 
2 Edited by Meyer, 1879. 
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II. THe SAcrirFice. 


Legendary allusions to the sacrifice of Cain and Abel are 
common. These relate to the kind of offering made by 
Cain, the connection with tithing of later Jewish law, and 
the manner in which the sacrifice was received. As to the 
first, the Scripture statement that Cain offered “the fruit of 
the ground” seemed tame to imaginative minds and was 
variously extended. In the Chester play of the Creation 
Cain offers poor corn. He says of it. 


Such as the fruite is fallen froe 
Is good enough for him. 


This corne standing, as mot I thee, 
Was eaten with beastes as men may se ; 
God, thou gets non better of me, 

Be thou never so grim. 


Hit were pittye, by my penne, 

This eared corne for to bren, 

Therefore the divill hang me than 
And thou of this get ought. 


This earles corne grew nye the waye, 
Of this offer I will todaye ; 
For cleane corne, by my faye, 

Of me getts thou noughte. 


Loe, God, here may thou see 

Such corne as grew to me ; 

Part of it I bring to thee 
Anon withoutten let. 


I hope thou wilt quite me this, 
And send me more of worldlie blisse, 
Els, forsoth, thou doest amisse, 

And thou be in my debte.' 


1 The Chester Plays ed. by Diemling, EETS. (extra ser. ), 62 ; The Creation, 
ll. 531f. To this passage Ungemach, Die Quellen der fiinf ersten Chester 
Plays, gives a parallel from the Old French Le Mistere du Viel Testement. 
The similarity is only general in the main and can be shown to be common 
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In the Towneley play of the Killing of Abel Cain says of 


When all mens corn was fayre in feld, 
Then was myne not worth a neld ; 
When I shuld saw and wanted seyde, 
And of corn had full grete neyde, 
Then gaf he me none of his, — 

No more will I gif hym of this.' 


Later he adds, 


At yere tyme I sew fayre corn, 

Yit was it sich when it was shorne, 
Thystyls and brerys, yei grete plente, 
And all kyn wedis that myght be.? 


In the Cornish mystery of the Beginning of the World 
Cain objects to burning the good corn, though without 
indicating what he did offer : 


By my faith a great folly 
It is to go to burn a thing 
Which a man can live upon.* 


The Middle High German Genesis is more explicit as to 
the badness of the offering. It says, 


Cain was ein achirman; ein garbe er nam, 
Die wolde er opheren do mit agenen und in dem stro.‘ 


The character of Cain’s offering is also implied in the Life 
of Adam and Eve, The Trinity Ms. version says, 


For he tybede of the worste bynge 
And Abel of his beste, 


to a large number of sources in other places. For our purpose the main 
point is that Cain offers ‘‘ une gerbe meschante, Et une blee non valante,”’ 
Des Sacrifices Cayn et Abel, Société des Anciens Texts Frangais, p. 95. 

1 The Towneley Plays, ed. by England, EETS. (ex. ser.), 71; The Killing 
of Abel, ll. 122f. 

2 Tbid., ll. 200 f. 

5 Ancient Cornish Drama, ed. by Norris, 1. 473 of translation. 

* Edition of Diemer, p. 24. 
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and in the prose of the Vernon Ms., 
For he [Cain] wipheold alway pe beste dole and jaf God of be worste. 


The reference to “thystlys and brerys” in the Townely 
play is close to another form of the legend, in which Cain 
offered thorns. It occurs in the Cornish mystery of the 
Creation, formerly attributed to William Jordan. There 
Cain says to Abel, 

Burn it I will not, 


The corn nor the fruits certainly. 
Be silent, Abel, to me, dolt head. 


I will gather brambles and thorns, 
And dry cowdung to burn without regret, 
And will make a great bush of smoke.* 


It is not improbable that this reference in the Cornish play 
to Cain’s offering thorns is connected with such a legend in 
other parts of England. In other European countries at 
least it became a part of the moon story, the man in the 
moon being Cain and his thorns. This latter extension of 
the story deserves a moment of consideration. It is twice 
used by Dante in his Divine Comedy, as may be sufficiently 
clear for our purpose from a translation. The Inferno, xx, 
124f., in Longfellow’s version, reads as follows : 


But come now, for already holds the confines 
Of both the hemispheres, and under Seville 
Touches the ocean wave, Cain and his thorns, 

And yesternight the moon was round already.* 


To this may be added the lines in Paradiso, ii, 51f., 


1 Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, p. 130, ll. 482f; p. 224. 

* The Creation, ed. by Stokes. Transactions of the Philological Society 
(1864), rv, p. 87. 

5 See also a note in Longfellow’s edition, mentioning the Italian tradition 
of Cain though without accounting for it, and suggesting the relation of 
this passage to two in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. The latter 
will be discussed later. 
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But tell me what the dusky spots may be 
Upon this body, which velow on earth 
Make people tell that fabulous tale of Cain? 

The difficulty in connecting this moon legend of Cain 
with other passages in English writers is that there is 
another early legend of the man in the moon which 
differently accounts for the thorns. When, therefore, there 
is no explicit mention of Cain we can not be sure that this 
other tale may not have been in mind. According to this 
second story the man in the moon is one who stole a bundle 
of thorns and was banished to the moon forever. '. 

Such a legend appears first on English soil, so far as I 
can learn, in Alexander Neckham’s De Naturis Rerum, I, 
XIV ; 

Nonne novisti quid vulgus vocet rusticum in luna portantem spinas? 
Unde quidam vulgariter loquens, ait : 
Rusticus in luna, quem sarcina deprimit una, 
Monstrat per spinas nulli prodesse rapinas. 
Quotiens igitur umbram illam dispersam conspicis, revoca ad memoriam 
transgressionem primorum parentum, et ingemisce.? 


The earliest allusion in an English work is in a song first 
printed by Ritson in Ancient Songs (1790), and later by 


Wright in Specimens of Lyric Poetry (Percy Society), p. 110. 
The five stanzas are all interesting and add something to the 
tale, but the first is all that is necessary for our purpose : 


Mon in pe mone stond ant strit, 
On his* bot-forke his* burpen he berep ; 
Hit is muche wonder pat he na doun slyt, 


1 Compare with this the similar legend noted by Grimm in Deutsche Mytholo- 
gie, chap. xxii (Mondsflecken ), though there connected with that unfortunate 
trespasser of Numbers 15, 32-36, who was stoned for gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath. I have found nothing in English which directly connects the 
moon-man with the trespasser in Numbers or with the Sabbath. 

? Wright’s edition in the Rolls Series, 34, p. 54. 

5s. is. 
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For doute leste he valle he shoddrepb and sherep. 
When pe forst fresep muche chele he byd ; 

pe bornes bep kene, his! hattren toterep. 
Nis no wiht in be world bat wot wen he syt, 

Ne, bote hit bue pe hegge, whet wedes he werep.? 


Next in order of time, as bearing upon the legend, is an 
early seal. This shows the crescent moon surrounding a 
man bearing, on a stick over his shoulder, a bundle of 
thorns ; he is accompanied by a dog. The inscription about 
the whole reads, Te Waltere docebo cur spinas phebo gero. 
This seal is upon a deed in the Public Record Office, 
belonging to the ninth year of Edward III.* In the same 
century is the allusion of Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide, 
I, 1023: 


Quod Pandarus, ‘Thou hast a ful gret care, 
Lest that the cherl may falle out of the mon.’ * 


The fifteenth century furnishes at least two allusions to 
the moon legend of the stolen thorns. The first is in 
Pecock’s Repressor, 11, ch. rv. Under “untrewe opinioun 
of men” he notes, 


‘As is this opinioun that a man which stale sumtyme a birthan of 
thornis was sett into the moone, there for to abide forevere.’’ 


The second is in Henryson’s Testament of Creseid, in which 
the moon is thus described : 


Is, is. 

* Boddeker, reprinting this in his Altenglische Dichtungen, also refers for the 
explanation to the German legend given by Grimm, but adds no proof of 
any sort. 

5See Moon Lore, by Rev. Timothy Hurley (1885), p. 28. For this seal 
Hurley refers to an article by Hudson Taylor in the Archeological Journal, 
a reference which I have not followed out. Hurley also gives one or two 
references to this moon legend not found in other places. 

*Upon this Skeat notes the poem in Ritson above, the passage in 
Neckham, and those in Shakespeare. 

5 Babington’s edition, Rolls Series, p. 154. 
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Her gyte was gray and full of spottes blake, 

And on her brest a chorle paynted full even, 
Bearing a busshe of thornes on his bake, 

Which for his theft might clyme no ner pe heven.! 


Upon these various references follow chronologically those 
from Shakespeare. The two in Midsummer Night’s Dream 
supplement each other : 


Quince. Ay, or else one must come in with a bush of thorns and a 
lanthorn, and say he comes to disfigure or to present the person of Moon- 
shine. (111, i, 60.) 

Moon. All that I have to say is to tell you that the lanthorn is the 
moon ; I, the man in the moon; this thornbush, my thornbush ; and this 
dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lanthorn, for all these are in the 
moon. (VY, i, 361.) 


To these must be added that in Tempest, u1, ii, 141: 


Ste. ... I was the man i’ the moon when time was. 
Cai. I have seen thee in her and I do adore thee ; my mistress show’d 
me thee, and thy dog and thy bush. 


There is besides a brief allusion in Dekker’s Landthorne and 
Candlelight (ch. viii), which belongs in the same period : 
** And as in the moon there is a man that never stirres without a bush 


of thornes at his backe, so these Moone-men lie under bushes and are 
indeed no better than hedge creepers.”’ ? 


Ben Jonson agrees with Shakespeare in mentioning both 
the dog and the thorns. His passage is in News from the 
New World discovered in the Moon. One of the servants of 
Poetry has just returned from the moon, when the following 
conversation takes place : 


LI. 260-264, as given in the reprint of Thynne’s Chaucer. 

?Grosart’s Dekker, 111, 258. Other allusions to the man in the moon are 
to be found in Hudibras, u1, iii, 767 f., as noted by Hurley above, and in 
Wilkins’s Discovery of a New World, 4th ed., 1684, pp. 77, 94. While 
Wilkins mentions various suggestions as to the moon’s spots they do not 
bear directly upon our matter. 
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‘* Fact. Where? Which is he? I must see his dog at his girdle, and the 
bush of thorns at his back ere I believe it. 

1 Herald. Do not trouble your faith then; for, if the bush of thorns 
should prove a goodly grove of oaks, in what case were you and your 


expectation ? 

2 Herald. These are stale ensigns of the stage’s man in the moon, 
delivered down to you by musty antiquity, and are of as doubtful credit as 
the makers.’’ 

It will be seen that none of these passages makes mention 
of Cain and, except for two points, may be accounted for by 
the other legend of the stolen thorns. These two points 
are first, the dog of the fourteenth century seal and the 
passages from Shakespeare and Jonson; and second, the 
shuddering or trembling of the moon-man in Ritson’s song 
and in Chaucer. The dog may easily be connected with the 
Cain legend for, according to one tradition, a dog was given 
him to lead him in his wanderings ; see foot-note to p. 869 and 
p. 873. The shuddering or trembling may also be explained 
as the mark of Cain, according to those who follow a Septua- 
gint reading; see p. 872. These two points, therefore, are 
strongly in favor of assuming a connection of the moon man 
with Cain. 

There is also one other passage in Shakespeare which, if 
it could be connected with those above, would show that he 
had in mind the same legend as that known in Italy. In 
Richard ITI, v, vi, 43, Bolingbroke banishes from his pres- 
ence the murderer of the king with these words, among 


others : 
With Cain go wander thorough shades of night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light. 


If now “wander thorough shades of night” be assumed to 
apply to Cain in the moon, we may reasonably infer that the 
other references in Shakespeare to the moon and the thorns 
are also connected with the Cain legend. Such explanation 
of the passage in Richard IT is not unlikely, though there is 
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a possibility of another, as we shall show later; see p. 871. 
Even if this is not connected with the moon story, there still 
remain the two particulars mentioned above that may be 
best explained in connection with Cain. 

To sum up the evidence, the thorns accompanying the 
moon figure may be associated with Cain or with a thief of 
a bundle of thorns, possibly with the Sabbath breaker of 
Numbers 15, 32-36, as that story was told in the middle 
ages. The dog and the trembling may be best explained in 
reference to the Cain legend. If we add to these Shake- 
speare’s “ With Cain go wander thorough shades of night” 
as a part of the moon legend, the preponderance of evidence 
would seem to connect the Elizabethan allusions with the 
Cain story. Otherwise we must at least assume confusion 
of the two stories, that of Cain and that of the thief, or 
possibly the Sabbath breaker.’ 

To return to the Cain legend proper, other allusions to 
the sacrifice of Cain are connected with the nature of the 
transgression committed. The Scripture story certainly 
does not make clear why Cain, “a tiller of the ground,” was 
in error in bringing to sacrifice “of the fruit of the ground.” 


1 Just as I write this revision there comes to hand the London Atheneum 
of June 23, 1906, with a letter of Paget Toynbee on Cain as a Synonym of 
the Moon. He quotes certain lines from The Strange Fortune of Alerane, or 
My Ladies Toy (London, 1605), in which ‘‘Cain appears to be used as a 
synonym of the moon.’’ They read as follows: 


But see how Cupid like a cruel Caine 

Doth change faire daies and makes it frowning weather : 
These Princes joyes, he overcast with paine, 

For ’twas not likely they should match together. 


These lines must be regarded, I think, as clinching the argument above in 
favor of a connection of the moon legend with that of Cain in Elizabethan 
literature. For completeness of bibliography on this point perhaps I may 
add reference to my own letter in the Atheneum of August 18. This 
brought no further discussion of the subject. 
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Various explanations were given as to why the Lord “had 
not respect” unto Cain’s offering. Sometimes the manner 
of presenting the gift was regarded as the real offence. 
Thus the Cursor Mundi sums it up in the following couplet : 
For Caym gaf him’ with ivel will ; 
Ur Loverd loked noght partill.* 
More commonly Cain’s offering was connected with the 
later law of tithing, and Cain was assumed to have been 
punished for tithing falsely. In the Life of Adam and Eve 
(Trin. Ms.) the false tithing is explicitly mentioned : 
Bote such 3ut was here hap 
pat Kaym for his false tidynge,— 
For he typede of pe worste pynge, 
And Abel of his beste.? 
The last two lines have been already quoted above. Later 
the same version also adds of Cain, 
And whanne he deyde he 3ede to helle, 


Evermore per to dwelle 
For his false tybynge.* 


The prose version is equally explicit : 


Abel was tiber good of alle pinges and ponked God swipe wel ; and Caym 
tibed falslich and brak Godes hestes, for he wibheold alwey pe beste dole 
and 3af God of be worste.* 

In the Towneley play of the Killing of Abel this idea of 
false tithing, together with the evil nature of Cain in other 
respects, is worked out at length. It may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: A servant of Cain opens the play with 
a ranting speech in which he tells us that his master would 
get the better of anyone in a quarrel. Then Cain appears 


1 EETS. 57, ll. 1065-6. 
*Horstmann’s Legenden, p. 130, ll. 480f. 
5 Tbid., ll. 487 f. ‘ Ibid., p. 224. 
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plowing, complaining of his horse and wrangling with his 
boy. On coming in Abel is received with no gentle lan- 
guage, but still begs Cain to tithe and make burnt offering. 
The latter will have none of Abel’s sermonizing, and will 
not leave his plow. He says that God gives him only sorrow 
and woe, and he complains of his poor crop like a grumbling 
farmer of to-day. Of tithing he says, 


We, wherof shuld { tend, leif brothere, 
For I am ich yere wars then othere.! 


Finally Cain gives way to Abel’s importunity and begins to 
tithe, still grumbling and choosing the best for himself : 


Yei, this also shall leif with me, 
For I will chose and best have ; 
This hold I thrift of all this thrafe. 


At yere tyme I saw fayre corn, 

Yit was it sich when it was shorne, 
Thystyls and brerys, yei grete plente, 
And all kyn wedis that myght be.” 


As he tithes he repeats the count to himself, and Pollard, in 
his side-notes to the play, conjectures that he doubles the 
count for his own advantage. When he reaches “ten” he 
puts aside a sheaf with the remark, 


We, this may we best mys (1. 219), 


as if it were the worst of the lot. Abel reproves him and 
says he is tithing wrongly and of the worst. 

In the York play, Sacrificium Cayme and Abell, Cain 
protests against tithing in a similar manner, but the further 
development of the story has been lost to us. At this point 
two pages have been cut out of the ms. 

The manner in which the sacrifices were received by the 


1 The Killing of Abel, ll. 108-9. Cf. lines already quoted on p. 839. 
2 Thid., ll. 195f. 
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Lord was also made the subject of legendary extension. A 
common addition first appears in the prose Life of Adam and 
Eve, where we are told : 


Christ underfong wel fayre be tibe of Abel, for be smoke wente evene 
upward as hit brende; and pe smoke of Caym wente dounwart, for he 
tipede falsliche.' 


In the Towneley play the situation is made more dramatic 
by Cain’s sacrifice refusing to burn, and smoking until it 
almost chokes him. He exclaims, 


We! out, haro, help to blaw! 

It will not bren for me, I traw ; 

Puf! this smoke dos me mych shame— 
Now bren, in the dwilys name. 

A! what dwill of hell is it? 

Almost had myne breth beyn dit. 

Had I blawen oone blast more, 

I had beyn choked right thore.? 


Another turn is given to the scene in the Chester play. 
There a flame from heaven comes down to the sacrifice of 
Abel, as in the later story of Elijah. When Cain sees it he 
says, 
Out, out, how have I spend my good ! 
To se this sight I wax nere wodd ; 
A flame of fire from heaven stode 
On my brothers offringe. 
His sacrifice, I se, God takes, 
And myne refuseth and forsakes ; 
My semblant for shame shakes, 
For envie of this thinge.* 


The story of the flame from heaven was generally adopted 
by later English commentators, so that it is not strange to 
find Milton writing of Abel, 


His offering svon propitious fire from heaven 
Consumed with nimble grace and grateful steam.‘ 


1 Horstmann, Legenden, p. 224. ? The Killing of Abel, ll. 275f. 
* The Chester play of The Creation, 1. 569. 
* Paradise Lost, x1, 441-2. 
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SOURCES, 


The characterization of Cain’s offering as merely poorer 
corn is perhaps based upon Hebrew tradition, perhaps fol- 
lows naturally from early Christian commentary. Ginzberg 
shows that Hebrew commentators made Cain offer only that 
part of his food which was left after eating, rather than 
newly gathered fruits.’ On the other hand the early Fathers 
emphasized that the offering was “of the fruit of the 
ground,” not the “ first fruit.” Ambrose (De Cain et Abel, 
Lib. 11, cap. x) says: 

“ Obtulit, inquit, ex fructibus terrae, non a primis fructibus primitias Deo. 
Hoc est primitias sibi prius vindicare ; Deo autem sequentia deferre.’’? 

The extensions of this idea in later Christian writings 
may be gathered from the following quotations. Alcuin’s 
Interrogationes in Genesim has, 

“Ut quid Abel sacrificium susceptum est et Cain refutatum? (Gen. iv, 

4.) Abel Deo optima et naturalia offerebat, Cain vero viliora et humana 
inventione excogitata, ut putatur.’’ * 
Petrus Comestor explains that Cain’s offering was not a 
proper one, “ quia meliora sibi retinuit, spicas vero attritas 
et corrosas secus viam Domino obtulit.”* Compare also 
John a Lapide, Commentarium in Genesim, cap. iv : 

* Ut offeret, ete. Secundos scilicet et viliores fructus; hi enim vocantur 
in Scriptura fructus terrae. Primos ergo et meliores fructus sibi reservabit 
Cain.”’ 

Any more direct statement that Cain offered thorns in 
sacrifice I do not find. It is, however, not an unnatural 
extension of the idea in the passage just quoted. After the 
curse of the ground in Adam’s case, the “fruit of the 


1 Die Haggada, p. 61f. ? Migne, 14, 355. 
5 Migne, 100, 518. 
* Hist. Schol., Liber Genesis, cap. xxvi, Migne, 198, 1077. 
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ground”’ might easily be assumed to be the “thorns and 
thistles” which the Lord had said it should bring forth. 

As to Cain’s manner of offering his sacrifice the sources 
are various. The apochryphal Book of Adam tells of two 
sacrifices of the sons of Adam, and of the first says: 

‘* But as to Cain he took no pleasure in offering ; but, after much anger 

on his father’s part, he offered up his gift once, and when he did offer up, 
his eye was on the offering he made.’’ ! 
The last clause is explained as meaning that Cain offered 
grudgingly. In the offering preceding the quarrel Cain 
“ behaved haughtily toward his brother and thrust him from 
the altar.”’* Compare also Augustine (In Epistolan 
Joannis ad Parthos, Tractatus v, cap. iii) in reference to the 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel : 

‘* Et quem vidit cum charitate offerre, ipsius sacrificium respexit ; quem 
vidit cum invidia offerre, ab ipsius sacrificio oculos avertit.”’ 

The special application to tithing is natural from such 
interpretation of Cain’s offering as that of Ambrose (De 
Cain et Abel) cited above. Otherwise it may depend on a 
Septuagint reading not found in our modern version. The 
Latin translation of this (Septuagint Genesis 4, 7) is, “Si 
recte offeras non autem recte dividas, peccasti, quiesce.” 
This was frequently commented upon by various Fathers in 
such a way as to suggest tithing, though I do not find that 
specifically mentioned. On the other hand, the explanation 


_ of these words as connected with a Hebrew tradition about 


dividing the world does not seem likely from the use made 
of them by the Fathers.* 

Our extracts above give two ways in which the Lord 
showed his approval and disapproval of the sacrifices. For 


1 Translation of Malin, Book 1, ch. 77.  [bid., Book 1, ch. 78. 
5 This Ginzberg mentions in Die Haggada, etc., p. 69, but I think without 
clear evidence in its favor. 
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the first, the difference in the way the smoke of the two 
offerings ascended, I find no source in early Christian 
writings. The second means of expressing approbation of 
Abel’s offering, the flame from heaven, appears in the Book 
of Adam. In Book 1, ch. 78, we read : 

“« And Abel prayed unto God to accept his offering. Then a divine fire 

came down and consumed his offering.’’ ! 
This is Hebrew tradition, as shown by Ginzberg, Die 
Haggada, ete., p.82. It was also commonly adopted by the 
Church Fathers, appearing first in Theodotion and Cyril of 
Alexandria, later in many others. Jerome has it in his 
Liber Quaestionum in Genesim, cap. IV, vs. 4: 

‘Unde scire poterat Cain, quod fratris munera suscipisset Deus et sua 
repudiasset ; nisi illa interpretatio vera est, quam Theodotion posuit : ‘ Et 
inflammavit Dominum super Abel, et super sacrificium ejus ; super Cain 
vero, et super sacrificium ejus non inflammavit.’ ’’ 

So also Alcuin in Interrogationes in Genesim : 

**Unde noverat Cain Dominum ad munera ejus non respexisse, et ad 
munera Abel respexisse? Igne misso de coelis, ut creditur, hostiam Abel 
suscepit, ut saepissimc factum offerentibus viris sanctis legimus ; Cain vero 
ipse sacrificium suum consumere igne debebat.’’ ? 


III. THe Murper or ABEL. 


Several additions to the biblical story of the murder of 
Abel also occur in various places. In Genesis the quarrel 
arose out of the displeasure of Cain because his offering was 
not accepted. Hebrew tradition adds jealousy of Abel’s 
handsomer wife as a reason, though to this I find no refer- 
ence in English. An addition to the story occurs, however, 
in the Life of Adam and Eve, when Eve is made to tell 
Adam of a dream foreboding evil. 


1See Malin, p. 98. 
? Migne, 100, 525. Cf. John a Lapide, Com. in Genesim, cap. iv. 
7 
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To Adam panne pus seyde Eve : 
‘Sire,’ she seyde, ‘3e mowe me leve, 
Slepynge Y say a sy3t. 
Me po3te Kaym tok Abellis blod, 
And sop it op as he were wod.’ 
panne seide Adam ful ry3t : 


‘TI drede me he shel him sle ; 
perfore sondred shel be3 be 
For drede of afterclap.’ ! 
It was then, according to this account, that 
pe; maden Kaym a tylman, 
And Abel a schepherde pan (ll. 478-9), 
in order to separate them in occupation and prevent diffi- 
culty. The prose version gives the account in this way : 
Eve seide to Adam: ‘Ich am sore agast bat Caym wol sle Abel, his 
broper ; berfore hit bihovep, 3if we wol wel do, to parte hem atwynne.’ 
po was Caym maad tilyere, and Abel heerde of scheep and of opur bestes.? 
One variation of the biblical narrative, based on the 
Septuagint version as we shall see, makes Cain ask Abel to 
go into the field with him, the implication being that he 
wishes to draw him away to a secret place for the murder. 
This appears first in Alfric’s Translation of the Old Testa- 
ment : 
pa cwxd Cain to Abel his breSer, ‘Uton gan ut.’ pa hi ut agane 
weeron, etc.? 
It is also found in the Wyclifite translation of Middle 
English : 
And Caym seide to Abel his brother, ‘Go we out,’ etc. 
In the Ormulum these lines are based upon such a reading : 


Annd Caym toc burrh hete annd nip Abael hiss azhenn broperr, 
Annd ledde himm ut uppo pe feld annd sloh himm outenn gillte.* 


1 Horstmann, Legenden, p. 130, ll. 469 f. 2 [bid., p. 224. 
3 Bibliothek der Angelsiichsischen Prosa, Genesis, 4, 8. 
* Holt’s ed., ll. 14466 f. 
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In the prose Life of Adam and Eve Cain says, 

‘Go we now to pe feelde forto witen ur fader bestes.’ 

This idea explains also a passage in Wiclif’s treatise, The 
Clergy may not hold Property, chapter iv, in which he says, 
quoting Bishop Odo.? 

Syche ben acursid, as Cayme was, pat led owte be schepe Abel and 
brynge hym not ajen, but disseyvyd hym. 

In the Towneley play Cain’s words are, 


Com furth, Abell, and let us weynd ; 
Me thynk that God is not my freynd, 
On land then will I flyt.* 


In the Chester play Cain says, after the reproof for his anger, 


Ah well, well, then it is soe, 
Come forth, brother, with me to goe 
Into the feild a lyttle here froe, 

I have an arend to saye.* 


The instrument which Cain used in murdering his brother 
is not mentioned in the Bible. To the literal medieval mind 
this was an unfortunate omission, and it was early supplied 
by the commentators. In English the earliest reference so 
far found occurs in the parallels to the Salomon and Saturn 
dialogue cited in the edition of the £lfric Society. The 


passage reads, 

Saga me forhwam stanas ne sint berende. 

Ic Be secge, forSam%e Abeles blod gefeol ofer stan, Sa hine Chain his 
broSor ofsloh mid anes esoles cinbane.® 


' Horstmann, Legenden, p. 224. 

*See Matthew’s Works of Wiclif Hitherto Unprinted, Early Eng. Text Soc., 
74, p. 374. 

3 The Killing of Abel, ll. 301 f. * The Creation, ll. 593 f. 

5 Salomon and Saturn, Alfric Society, p. 186. This was quoted by 
Professor Skeat in Notes and Queries, 6th ser., 11, 143 (1880), later reprinted 
in A Student's Pastime, p. 137, to explain ‘Cain’s jaw-bone’ in Hamlet, v, 
i, 85. He also notes the lines from Cursor Mundi, quoted below, but 
mentions no further allusions in English and does not explain the origin of 
the tradition. 
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Tell me why stones do not bear fruit. I tell you because the blood 
of Abel, when Cain his brother killed him with an ass’s jawbone, fell on 
a stone. 

The next aliusion in English seems to be that of the Oursor 
Mundi (ll. 1073-4), where we read of Abel, 


With pe chafte ban of a ded as,' 
Men sais bat barwith slan he was. 
The legend is also distinctly stated in the prose Life of Adam 
and Eve: 
And per Caym slouh Abel ; wip be cheke bon of an asse he smot him on 
be hed, and per he belafte ded in be feld of Damasse.? 
Such a legend doubtless explains the allusion to the ‘ cheke 
bon’ in the Towneley play. Cain is speaking : 
We, yei, that shal thou sore abite ; 
With cheke bon, or that I blyn, 
Shal I the and thi life twyn ; 
So lig down ther and take thi rest, 
Thus shall shrewes be chastysed best (ll. 323-27). 
The same idea occurs in the Cornish Mystery of The Crea- 
tion. Cain says to Abel, 
For striving against me 
I wil) strike thee, rogue, rascal, 
That thou fall on top of thy back. 


Take that. 
Thou foul knave, 
On the jowl with bone of the jowl.® 


The connecting link between the Middle English passages 
already given and that of Shakespeare is found in the Master 
of Oxford’s Catechism of the fifteenth century. The paral- 
lelism to the dialogue illustrating Salomon and Saturn will 
be seen at once. 


1s. has. ? Horstmann, Legenden, p. 224. 
3 Phil. Soe. Trans., ll. 1112 f. 
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Why bereth not stonys froyt as trees? 

For Cayme slough his brother Abell with the bone of an asse cheke.' 
Finally this explains, as Professor Skeat has shown, the 
allusion in Hamlet, v, i, 85 to “Cain’s jaw-bone that did 
the first murder.” 

It is scarcely to be expected that this story of the jaw-bone 
should be generally received by serious commentators. They 
usually follow the Hebrew traditions that the instrument was 
a stone ora club. Thus Milton says of Cain, 

Whereat he inly raged and, as they talked, 


Smote him into the midriff with a stone 
That beat out life.? 


Byron, on the other hand, makes Cain strike Abel “with a 
brand . . . which he snatches from the altar.” * 

The details regarding the exposure of the crime are all 
additions to the brief Scripture story. According to the 
Cursor Mundi (ll. 1087 f.), when Adam looked upon Cain 
a sigh escaped the latter, and this made Adam suspicious. 


He also saw that Cain was angry and questioned him about 
his brother. It is of him, in this poem, that Cain asks 


(Il. 1096 f.), 
Quen was I keper of pi child? 
Of him can I sai certain nan 
Bot he to brin his tend bigan. 


Then Adam goes to the field and finds the body. Adam 
and Eve are not inclined to blame Cain, and the dead body 
would have been hidden, but for the Lord, who calls to Cain 
as in the Scripture. In the Towneley play Cain is frightened 
by the deed and would creep into some hole, where he would 
remain forty days, when he is called by God above. 

With additions to the story of the murder must be classed 


1 Salomon and Saturn, lfric Society, p. 219. 
2 Paradise Lost, x1, 444-6. 
5 Cain, A Mystery, Act III. 
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one concerning the body of Abel, which when buried refused 
to remain hidden. Of it we are told in the Cursor Mundi 
(I. 1078 f.) : 

pe bodi moght he nangate hide ; 

For under erth most it not rest, 

pe clai ai up pat bodi kest. 

His broper! ded sua wend he dil, 

Bot he moght nouquar? it hil. 

Forpi men sais pat to pis tide 

Is na man pat murth mai hide. 


This part of the subject may be closed by reference to the 
legendary locality of Abel’s death in the region of Damascus. 
Allusion to it has already been noted in the Life of Adam 
and Eve, p. 854, It is also found in Trevisa’s translation of 


Higden’s Polychronicon : 

Damascus is to menynge schedynge blood, for bere Caym slowh Abel and 
hyd hym in pe sonde.® 
It is followed in Mandeville’s Travels (chap. xi), where it 
is said, 

And in that place where Damase was founded, Kaym sloughe Abel his 
brother. 


Finally we have Shakespeare’s allusion in I Henry VI, I, 
iii, 39. There, 


This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain * 
To slay thy brother Abel if thou wilt, 


1 ms. broiper. nourquar. 

’ Higden’s Polychronicon, 1, xv. Rolls Ser. 41, 103. 

* This legend rests upon that which represented Adam as created outside 
of Eden in the region of the later Damascus, and afterward placed in the 
garden. Some references are given in Mitzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, 
(Prosa), 184, as Skeat noted in the article referred to above. That from the 
Middle English Genesis and Exodus (1. 207) is as explicit as any : 


In feld Damaske Adam was mad, 
And %e%en fer on londe sad ; 
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‘is spoken by the Bishop of Winchester to the Duke of 


Gloucester. 
We may perhaps add Wyntoun’s reference to the creation 
of Adam, in his Original Chronicle of Scotland, 1, 65 : 
That in be feild of Damask faire, 
Of nature and of nobill aire, 
Or ellis in pe vale of Ebron, 
As sum men haldis opinioun. 
Well known is the allusion in Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale (B. 
3197), to which Skeat adds these two lines from Lydgate’s 
Fall of Princes : 
Of slyme of the erthe, in Damascene the fielde, 
God made theym above eche creature. 


SOURCES. 


The first legendary addition under this head, the dream 
of Eve, is from the Vita Adae et Evae : 


‘*Et dixit Eva ad Adam: ‘Domine mi, dormiens vidi visum quasi 
sanguinem filii nostri Abel in manu Cain ore suo deglutientis eum, prop- 
terea dolorem habeo.’ Et dixit Adam: ‘ Vae, ne forte, interficiat Cain 
Abel! Sed separemus eos ab invicem et faciamus eis singulas mansiones.’ 
Et fecerunt Cain agricolam, Abel fecerunt pastorem, ut ita fuissent ab 
invicem separati.’’ 

That variation in the biblical narrative by which Cain 
invites Abel to go with him to the field is based on the 
Septuagint version : 

Kal Kdiv wpds “ABed rdv avroi, 
eis 7d 


This reads in the Latin translation (Genesis, 4, 8) “ Eamus 


God bar him into Paradis, 
An erd al ful of swete blis. 
1 Meyer, p. 44. Cf. also the Revelation of Moses, Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
565. 
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in campum,” or in the Vulgate, which preserves the Septua- 
gint text in this place, “Dixitque Cain ad Abel fratrem 
suum; Egrediamur foras.”’ 
The idea is much extended in the Book of Adam. Thus, 
after Cain had praised the beauty of the day, he said : 
‘To-day, O my brother, I very much wish thou wouldest come with me 


into the field to enjoy thyself and to bless our fields and our flocks, for thou 
art righteous and I love thee much, O my brother.”’ ! 


The Septuagint reading is frequently mentioned and com- 
mented upon by the Fathers. It is sufficient to note Ambrose 
(De Cain et Abel, Liber 11, cap. viii), the heading of which 
reads : 

‘*Cain admonitione spreta insolentiam et crimen auget. Ejusdem 
verbis: Eamus in campum, significari ostenditur pravis actionibus deserta 
loca et sterilia convenire.’’ 

Bede, in his Hexaemeron (Liber 11), has: “ Eduxit Cain 
fratrem suum foras, et occidit, ete.’’? 

Legends regarding the instrument used by Cain in the 
murder are two. That which mentions a stone is Hebrew 
tradition, as shown by Ginzberg. He translates a Hebrew 
passage as follows: 


‘* Die Gelehrten sagen: Er [Cain] hat ihn mit einem Steine getodtet.’’ * 


Such an explanation of the murder is found in the Book of 
Adam. It should be said that Cain first takes a staff with 
him, saying to Abel, “Wait for me until I fetch a staff, 
because of wild beasts.” Later Cain “smote him with the 
staff, blow upon blow, until he was stunned.” Abel 
meanwhile says, 


1 Book 1, ch. 78, Malin, p. 99. 
? Migne, 91, 70. 
8 Die Haggada, etc., p. 64. 
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“Tf thou wilt kill me, take one of these large stones and kill me 
outright.’’ Then Cain, the hard-hearted and cruel murderer, took a large 
stone and smote his brother upon the head until his brains oozed out and 
he weltered in his blood.’’ 

The fathers are for some reason strangely silent as to the 
instrument of the murder, but later commentators generally 
made it a stone ora club. I need not quote, but many will 
be reminded of the pictures in the old family Bible. 

For the legend that made the instrument used by Cain the 
jawbone of an ass, I find nothing beyond the references in 
English itself. Dr. Ginzberg informs me that it is not 
Rabbinical in origin. I can suggest only that it may easily 
have come from some confusion with the story of Samson 
(Judges, 15, 16), but otherwise know of no explanation at 
present.* 

Of the extra-biblical incidents connected with the exposure 
of the crime, I find a source only for that in which the 
ground refuses to hide Abel’s body, as in Cursor Mundi. 


This story appears in the Book of Adam, 1, ch. 79: 


‘Then Cain began at once to dig the earth [wherein to lay] his brother. 
. . » He then cast his brother into the pit and covered him with dust. 
But the earth would not receive him, but it threw him up at once. Again 
did Cain dig the earth and hid his brother in it; but again did the earth 
throw him up on itself, until three times did the earth throw up on itself 
the body of Abel.’’ 


1 Book of Adam, 1, 79. 

?When reading part of this paper before the Philological Club of 
Western Reserve University, Prof. Borgerhoff informed me that, as a boy, 
he was taught this legend in a Belgian Sunday School. 

’ This use of one passage of Scripture to explain another, even though 
not really connected, is characteristic of early gommentaries. Thus the 
“thorns and thistles’’ of Cain’s sacrifice are probably connected with 
the curse of the ground in the case of Adam ; see p. 849. The flame from 
heaven upon Abel’s altar is like that which came upon Elijah’s. The ass’s 
jawbone is an interpretation from the story of Samson. Finally the inter- 
pretation of the curse of the ground in Cain’s case is based on that in the 
condemnation of Adam ; see pp. 864, 871. 
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The placing of Abel’s death near Damascus is Hebrew 
tradition, early adopted by the Fathers. Ginzberg mentions 
it in Die Haggada, etc., p. 63, and refers to Jerome’s use of 
it in his Commentarium in Ezechiel, cap. 27,18. Jerome’s 
words explain the origin of the tradition as based on 
etymology : 

‘* Damascus interpretatur sanguinem bibens, et Hebraeorum vera traditio 
est, campum, in quo interfectus est Abel a parricida Cain, fuisse in 
Damasco,”’ 

Many other passages might be cited to show that this 
tradition was commonly accepted. For its greater exactness 
in certain details that from John a Lapide (Commentarium 
in Genesim) may be added : 

“‘ De terra. Tradunt multi Abel caesum esse in Damasco, et inde dictam 
Damascum quasi [Hebr. ] dam sac, id est sanguinis saccus, qui scilicet bibit 
et hausit sanguinem Abelis. Intellige Damascum, non Syriae, ut videtur 
velle S. Hieronymus ; haec enim aliunde suum mortem et originem traxit, 
ut dicam, cap. xv, vers. 1, sed Damascenum Agrum juxta Hebron, rubra 
terra confertum (quae hebraice hic vocatur Adama), ubi creatus et vixisse 


putatur Adam. Ita Burchardius, Adrichomius et alii in Descriptione 
terrae sanctae, et Abulensis in cap. xiii, Quaes. cxxxviii.”’ 


IV. Tue Curse AND THE MARK oF CAIN. 


The curse of Cain and the mark set upon him were 
variously interpreted in medieval times. Especially, the 
curse was amplified and made more definite by legendary 
additions. In the Scripture the malediction has three ele- 
ments. Cain is cursed “from the ground which has opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand.” 
He is told that theyround “ shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength,” and he is to be “a fugitive and a 
wanderer .... in the earth.” 


1 Migne, 25, 315-16. 
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The curse of Cain was early represented as being everlast- 
ing, and Cain was therefore incapable of regaining God’s 
favor. In the Cedmonian Genesis he is “awyrged to widan 
aldre” ‘acursed forever.’' In Cursor Mundi this part of 
the curse reads, 

pi derfli dede has liknes nan, 
Of all dedes it es uttan. 
Openlik I tell pe here, 

pou sal it be ful selcuth dere ; 
For bof I wald forgive it pe, 
It is noght worpi forgiven be.? 


The mystery plays emphasize the same interpretation. 
Towneley, with its usual freedom, does not hesitate to omit 
much of the curse, and the sign wholly, but introduces Cain 
and his boy burying the body of Abel. The boy proposes 
to forsake his master, yet turns the whole scene into comedy 
by his acts and words. This part is not to our purpose, 
except at the last. Then Cain bids farewell to the spectators 
in words which indicate that he understands the severity 


of his doom : 
Now fayre well, fellows all, 
For I must nedis weynd, 
And to the dwill be thrall 
Warld withoutten end ; 
Ordand ther is my stall 
With Sathanas the feynd.* 


In the Chester play the curse of the Lord is, 


Cayne cursed on earth thou shalt be aye 
For this dede thou hast done todaye ; 


And while thou on the earth may goe, 
Of vengeance have thy dole.‘ 


Cain himself says of the punishment, 


1L. 1015. * LL 1143f. 
5 The Killing of Abel, 1. 462 f. * The Creation, ll. 625-6, 663-4. 
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For my synne so horrible is, 

And I have done so much amisse, 

That unworthy I am, iwis, 
Forgevenes to attayne.! 


Out, out, alas, alas, 
I am damned without grace. 


And again, 


A lurrell alway I must be, 
For I am escaped thrifte.? 


In the York play, Sacrificitum Cayme and Abel, an angel 
calls Cain to account and says (Il. 86 f.) : : 


God hais sent the his curse downe, 
Fro hevyn to hell, maladictio dei ; 
and later, 
pou shall be curssed uppon be grounde, 
God has geffyn pe his malisoune ; 
Yff pou wolde tyll pe erthe so rounde, 
No frute to pe per shalle be founde. 
Of wikkidnesse sen hou arte sonne, 
pou shalle be waferyng here and bere, 
pis day. 
In bittir bale nowe art pou boune, 
Outcastyn shall pou be for care, 
No man shal rewe of thy misfare, 
for pis affraie. 


This curse Cain accepts as forever in these words (Il. 117 f.): 


Allas! for syte, so may I saye 
My synne it passes al mercie, 
For ask it pe, Lord, I ne maye: 
To have it am I nou3t worthy. 


The interpretation of the curse as everlasting also explains 
the allusion in the Parson’s Tale by Chaucer : 

‘* And that a man ne be nat despeired of the mercy of Jesu Crist, as Caym 
or Judas.’’ * 


1 [bid., Ul. 641-4. Ibid., Il. 665-6, 699-700. 
* Canterbury Tales, I, 1013 (Skeat ed. ). 
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Moreover it is highly probable that this character of the 
curse makes clear certain lines in Beowulf, descriptive of 
Grendel as a descendent of Cain. I refer to lines 168-9: 

he pone gifstol gretan moste 
mabSum for Metode, ne his myne wisse.”’ 
Not at all might he approach the throne of grace with gifts for 
the Creator, nor know his love. 

If these lines were written of Cain himself there could be 
no question that they were a natural expression of the ever- 
lasting nature of his curse. It is scarcely less probable that 
they are here extended to one who is regarded in Beowulf 
as a direct descendant of Cain, and fully merits the punish- 
ment of the first murderer. 

If there were any doubt about the naturalness of the lan- 
guage to express the severity of the curse, it would be set at 
rest by comparison with the curse of Cain in the fragment 
of the Old Saxon Genesis. The important lines are as fol- 
lows : 

‘*Fluhtik scalt thu thoh endi fresig forwardas nu 
libbean an thesum landa, so lango so thu thit liaht waros ; 
forhuaton sculon thi hluttra liudi, thu ni s[cJalt io furthur 


cuman te thines herron sprako, 
we[h]slean thar mid wor%on thinon.’’ 
A fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou now henceforth live in this 
land, so long as thou shalt endure the light. Good people shall 


curse thee ; thou shalt not ever again come to the assembly of thy 
lord, exchange there thy words. 


It was probably owing to this interpretation of the curse 
that Cain came to be called so frequently “cursed Cain,” by 
far the commonest of the general references. It would be 
almost a waste of time to attempt gathering them all. This 
interpretation also, gives point to such a jibe as that of 


2 


Wyclif when he calls a priory “Caymes castle. 


1 Altsaichsische Bibeldichtung, ed. by Zangemeister and Braune, p. 45. 
* English Works Hitherto Unprinted, pp. 129, 211, 420. 
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The statement in the Bible as to the ground not yielding 
her strength was also made more specific. In this respect 
the Cedmonian Genesis reads : 


Ne seled pe westmas eorSe 
wlitige to woruldnytte, ac heo weldreore swealh 
halge of handum pinum; _forpon heo pe hro®’ra oftih’ 
glemes grene folde. 


Nor shall the earth give goodly fruits for use in this world, but 
she, holy, swallowed the blood of strife from thy hands ; therefore 
she shall withdraw from thee her comforts, the green earth her 
beauty. 


In the Cursor Mundi there is clear influence of the original 
curse of the ground for Adam’s sin. The passage reads : 


poru pe wark sa ful a plight 

Erth pou sal be maledight, 

pat reseved pi brother blode ; 

With pine it sal pe 3eild pi fode. 

For be [bi?] mikel felunny 

pi wete sal becom 3izanny ; 

Insted o pin oper sede, 

Ne sal be growe bot thorne and wede ; 
For pi nedeles wickedhede 

pou sal lede ever pi liif in nede.? 


According to Scripture Cain was to be “a fugitive and a 
vagabond ” on the earth. This idea was emphasised in the 
Cxedmonian Genesis as follows : 

pu pees cwealmes scealt 


wite winnan and on wrec hweorfan 
awyrged to widan aldre. 

pu scealt geomor hweorfan, 
arleas of earde pinum, swa pu Abele wurde 
to feorhbanan ; forbon pu flema scealt 
widlast wrecan, winemagum la®¥. 

Him pa Cain gewat 

gongan geomormod Gode of gesyh%e, 
wineleas wrecca. 


Genesis, ll. 1015f. ? Cursor Mudin, ll. 1138 ¢. 
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Thou shalt for this murder win punishment, and go into exile 
acursed forever. . . . Sad thou shalt depart, infamous from thy 
dwelling place, since thou wast murderer of Abel; for this reason 
a fugitive shalt thou tread the track of the wanderer, loathed by thy 
kinsmen. . . . Then Cain departed, sad in mind, from the sight of 
God, a friendless exile." 


There is another reference, as I believe, to the banishment 
of Cain and the traditions regarding it in Beowulf, 104 f., 


1263 f., though one of these depends upon a slightly different 
interpretation from that ordinarily given. The passages read : 


Fifelcynnes eard 
wonseli[g] wer weardode hwile, 
sibdan him Scyppend forscrifen hefde ; 
in Caines cynne pone cwealm gewrec 
ece Drihten, pees be he Abel slog. 


He pa fag gewat, 
morpre gemearcod, mandream fieon, 
westen warode. 


A land of monsters the unhappy man inhabited awhile, after the 
Creator had condemned him; on Cain’s race the eternal Lord 
avenged that murder, because he slew Abel. . . . Then he [Cain] 
guilty departed, marked with murder, fleeing from the joys of men, 
inhabited a desert place. 

The latter passage needs no special explanation. It may 
be noted, however, that early commentators emphasized the 
supposed antithesis between Eden, the place of bliss, and the 
land of Nod, or ‘ wandering’ to the east of Eden. The land 
of Nod was naturally the desert, the joyless land. 

The former passage seems to have been invariably regarded 
as referring to Grendel. I suggest that wonselig wer may be 
easily and naturally explained as anticipating Cain of Caines 
cynne. Cain was the only one directly condemned by the 
Creator, and the sentence may be connected with the 
following even better than with the preceding context. In 


1 Genesis, ll. 1013 f., 1018 f., 1049 f. 
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other words the beginning of the biblical allusion is with 
Fifeleynnes eard, as it certainly should include the whole 
reference to the proscription by the Creator. The difficulty 
of the present punctuation has often been appreciated. Sievers, 
for instance, proposed to better it by including in Caines 
cynne in the preceding sentence.' This, however, requires 
reading the next clause as parenthetical, an unfortunate 
change at best. These difficulties disappear if we assume 
that wonseelig wer refers, not to Grendel, but by anticipation 
to Cain in line 107. The passage would then read, “ A land 
of monsters the unhappy man [Cain] inhabited awhile, after 
the Creator had condemned him; on Cain’s kin the eternal 
Lord avenged that murder, because he slew Abel.” 

It can not be urged that wer is impossible for Grendel, 
though it is not elsewhere used for him. He is said to be 
on weres westum, ‘in the form of a man,’ in |. 1352, but this 
is qualified by mara ponne enig man o8er, ‘ greater than any 
other man.’ He is also called feasceaft guma in |. 973, but 
guma is at least more general than wer, the sense of the 
expression being nearer ‘wretched creature.’ The word 
which is nearest to wer is rine of 1. 720 (cf. also 986), but 
this poetic term is also applied to the fallen angels in the 
Old English Genesis, 1. 268. Besides, the prevailing terms 
applied to Grendel, as we shall show in another place (see 
p. 880 f.), emphasize unhuman or superhuman characteristics, 
so that wer is at least more appropriate for Cain than for his 
monster descendant. 

Only one expression might seem to be at variance with 
this interpretation, the words fifeleynnes eard of 1. 104. Yet 
these words may be regarded as a natural extension of the 
idea that Cain was banished to a land full of evil. As there 
could be no men in any other part of the world, and animals 


1 Paul and Braune’s Beitrdige, rx, 135. 
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were already created, the place might easily be called ‘a 
land of monsters.’ Such an extension of the Scripture story 
is actually made elsewhere. In the Chester play of The 
Creation Cain emphasizes his banishment by the words, 
For if I out of land[e] flee 
From man[ne]s companye, 
Beastes I wot will werry me.! 
The Cornish play is even more explicit. As Lamech goes 
out to hunt he says to his servant, 
And my grandsire Cain yet alive, 
In the desert among beasts 
He is still living.? 
Later, too, Cain, who was himself taken for a wild beast by 
Lamech’s boy, says, 
I desire not to see a son of man 
With my will at any period, 
But company many times 
With every beast.® 
Finally, the ‘land of monsters’ may be inferred from a 
Hebrew legend. Adam was banished to such a place when 
he forfeited Eden, and this would be indirectly applicable to 
Cain. Dr. Ginzberg writes me this is to be found in Yalkut 
Reubeni, Bereshit, 1, 88 (ed. Warsaw). Such an interpreta- 
tion makes clear at once a difficult passage, which is seen 
to be essentially parallel to that at 1.1263f. In both, the 
banishment of Cain is recorded and the place of his exile is 
described. That the latter is in one place ‘a land of mon- 
sters,’ and in the other ‘a desert place’ is not contradictory, 
since each expression supplements the other. It is a place 
uninhabited by men, Cain’s natural companions, but common 
to wild beasts. 


1 The Creation, 1. 635 f. 
2 The Oreation, ed. by Whiteley Stokes, 1. 1670. * Ibid., 1. 1480. 
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Returning to other allusions to Cain as “a fugitive and a 
vagabond,” some emphasize the wandering life of the exile 
by various additions. In the Chester play (Il. 667-8) Cain 


says, 
Therefore I will from place to place, 
And loke where is the best ; 


and in the York play, already quoted (p. 862), the angel 
condemns Cain with the words : 
Of wikkidnesse sen pou arte sonne, 
Thou shalle be waferyng here and phere, 
pis day. 

In the Original Chronicle of Scotland (1, 173) Wyntoun 

refers to Cain’s punishment in these words : 
Bot will and waverand to be ay 
In dwyle and dred till his end day. 

A more significant addition to the legend is made by 
Shakespeare’s allusion in Richard IJ, v, vi, 43. Here 
Bolingbroke says to Exton, the murderer of Richard, 

With Cain go wander thorough shades of night 

And never show thy head by day nor light. 
Attention has already been called to this passage in connection 
with the moon legend of Cain. We shall show below that 
the wandering in darkness may possibly be explained 
without reference to the moon.’ 
_ It might be expected that the mark set upon Cain would 
be the subject of much speculation and of various allusions. 
The Jewish Rabbis, as we shall see, had various interpreta- 


1It is perhaps worth noting that in the Cornish play already referred to 
Lamech’s servant says of Cain, 


It should seem by his favor 
That he is some goblin of night (ll. 1588-9). 
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tions of this mark.’ In English, however, allusions are 
surprisingly few. The morpre gemearcod “ marked with 
murder” of Beowulf 1265 does not seem to be important. 
A significant illusion, however, is found in the prose version 
of Adam and Eve, where the sign is mentioned thus : 

And po sette Crist a mark upon him, pat he waggede alway forb wip his 
heved.? 

Further than this the only references I know to the 
trembling of Cain are the possible ones in Ritson’s song and 
Chaucer ; see pp. 841, 842. 


SOURCES, 


It is scarcely necessary to suggest any special source for 
the idea of everlasting punishment for Cain. It follows 
naturally from the “ cursed art thou ” of the Lord (Gen. 4, 11), 
and from the heinousness of the crime. Some, it is true, 
imply that God gave Cain a chance to repent when, instead 


of smiting him at once, he asked the question “ Where is Abel 
thy brother.” But when Cain added falsehood to his other 
sin there was no hope for him. 

That Cain could not appear before the Lord depends not 
only on the nature of the curse, but upon the guilty one’s 
interpretation of it in Genesis 4,14. “And from thy face 
shall I be hid.” Ambrose, commenting upon the passage in 
De Cain et Abel, 11, cap. ix, says, 


1 Reference has been made to one Rabbinical tradition, that Cain was 
given a dog to lead him (see p. 844). According to other Jewish sources 
the sign was a pairof horns. This does not seem to occur in English, but 
reference is made to it in the Cornish play of The Creation. There 
Lamech’s boy thinks he sees a ‘ large bullock’ (1. 1546), and Cain says, 


God’s mark on me is set, 
Thou seest it in (the) horn of my forehead (II. 1616-17). 


? Horstmann, Legenden, p. 224. 
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‘Qui enim male agit odit lucem, et tenebras et suorum quaerit latibula 
delictorum.”’ 


Bede is even more explicit (Hexaemeron, Lib. 11) : 
“Putet quia ejectus est a facie terrae, id est, a sorte sanctae ecclesiae.’’ ! 
Bruno Astens paraphrases the words of Cain, 


‘* A terra viventium ejiciar, a facie tua abscondar, te ulterius videre non 
merebor. Insuper et in hac terra peregrinationis vagus ubique et profugus 
ero, et non solum coelestia, verum etiam nec terrena sine timore et tristitia 
potero possidere.’’ 

With these may be placed some later commentators to 
show the seriousness with which the view was held. Diodati, 
Pious upon the Bible, (Ed. 1543) explains 
“from thy face :’ 


‘*That is, from thy church, where thy name is called upon, and where 
thou dost manifest thyself by spiritual revelations and corporal appari- 
tions.’’ 


Junius, in his Biblia Sacra (1603), says of Genesis 4, 11: 


‘‘Maledictus esto, proinde exclusus a Deo et ecclesia ; quo spectant 
Kajini verba, a facie tua abscondam me, vs. 14.” 


Henry, Exposition of the Books of the Old and New Testament 
(third ed., 1725), has this note : 


‘* Driven out this day from the face of the earth. As good have no place on 
earth as not have a settled place. Better rest in the grave than not rest at 
all. He sees himself excommunicated by it, and cut off from the church 
and forbidden to attend on public ordinances. His hands being full of 
blood he must bring no more vain oblations ; Isa., 1, 13, 15. Perhaps this 
he means when he complains that he was driven out from the face of the 
earth (for being shut out of the church which none had yet deserted, he 
was in effect chased out of the world), and that he was hid from God’s face, 
being not admitted to come with the sons of God to present himself before 
the Lord.’’ 


1 Migne, 91, 71. 

* Expositio in Genesim, Migne, 164, 173. 

5 The special application of these passages to Beowulf, 168-9, seems to me 
to be conclusive. Cf. p. 863. 
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With regard to Cain’s “wandering thorough shades of 
night” of Shakespeare’s Richard II, v, vi, 43, the inter- 
pretation may possibly be connected with the curse. The 
words “driven out from the face of the earth” might imply 
banishment to darkness, though I find no such meaning 
attributed. Or this may be explained in relation to the moon 
legend already noted (see p. 844). Still again it might be 
accounted for indirectly as Hebrew tradition. According to 
one account Cain’s descendants live underground (Midrash 
Konen); according to another, Cain was given a new 
“mark ” after repentance, that is the light of the sun was 
to shine upon him thereafter (Genesis Rabbah, 18).' | On the 
whole it seems better to connect the Shakespearean passage 
above with the moon legend, as already suggested. 

The extension of the curse upon the ground to the bearing 
of thorns occurs in Hebrew tradition and probably comes 
from that source. The curse as given in the Talmud is as 
follows : 


‘Cursed be thou from the ground which opened to swallow up thy 
brother’s blood. No longer shall it give thee aught but thorns.”’ * 


Again the Targums of Onkelos and Ben Uzziel say : 


‘* And it had been, before Cain slew Abel his brother, that the earth 
multiplied fruits as the garden of Eden, but from the time that he sinned 
and killed his brother it changed to produce thorns and thistles.’’ * 


So far I have not found any references to this extension 
of the curse in medieval Christian writings, but there can 
be little doubt that some such idea was known in western 
Christendom. 

That Cain was banished to a land of wild beasts or 
monsters is perhaps nowhere stated explicitly. It is not 


? Dr. Ginzberg has again supplied me with these references, in answer to 
a question. 

? The Talmud: Selections, trans. by H. Polano, p. 15. 

5 Targums on the Pentateuch, ed. by Etheridge, p. 43. 
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Hebrew tradition, it would seem.' Yet Adam, according to 
one Hebrew legend, was banished to a land of monsters when 
he left Eden, and from this Cain’s banishment to a similar 
place might easily be inferred. The common interpretation 
of the land of “Nod” was as “a land of wandering,” “an 
unstable place,” but it was also a desert, that is uninhabited 
by men. The nearest direct reference to wild beasts, and 
perhaps quite sufficient for our purpose, is in Ambrose, De 
Cain et Abel, Liv. 11, cap. x, as follows: 

“ Repulit enim eum a facie sua, et a parentibus abdicatum separatae 
habitationis quodam religavit exsilio ; eo quod ab humana mansuetudine 
transisset ad saevitiam bestiarum.’’ 

One might perhaps also note the implications of the following 
passage from John a Lapide, interpreting the “mark” of 
Cain : 

‘*Horrorem Cain injiciebant coelestes, pariter et infra coelum positae 
virtutes: et enim Procopius, praeter fulgura, et corruscationes horrificas, 
videbat Cain angelos ignis gladiis sibi mortem minantes ; si oculos ad terram 
dimittebat, serpentes veneno, leones unguibus, caeterasque feras suis armis 
in se irruentes videbat.’’ ? 

The reference to the mark of Cain, the wagging head of 
the Life of Adam and Eve and probably the trembling of the 
moon figure, are based on a Septuagint reading of Genesis 4, 
12. There, instead of the equivalent of vagus et profugus, 
the reading is orévwy xa) tpéuwv, translated in the Latin 
version gemens et tremens. This idea is also found in the 
Book of Adam : 

‘Then Cain trembled and became terrified; and through this sign did 


God make an example before all the Creation, as the murderer of his 
brother.”’ 


1 Dr. Ginzberg is again my authority, and he also refers to the following 
tradition above. 

2 Commentaria Sacrae Scripturae, on Genesis 4, 15. 

5 Malin’s trans., p. 103. 
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The Septuagint reading is frequently followed by the 
Fathers. For example Ambrose, in pistolae, Classis 1, 
Epist. ii, 10, says : 

‘¢ Denique timens et tremens oberrabat Cain parricidalis facinoris luens 
poenas, ut ei remedio sua mors fuerit, quae vagum exsulem formidato per 
omnia momente terrore mortis, per mortem exuit.’’ ! 

Alcuin, in Interrogationes in Genesin, 89, has, 

‘Quod est signum Cain, quod posuit [ei] Deus, ut non occideretur? 
Ipsum videlicet signum, quod tremens et profugus semper viveret ; nec 
audere eum uspiam orbis terrarum sedes habere quietas.”’ 

Petrus Comestor, Historia Scholastica, Liber Genesis, cap. 
XXvul, is even more explicit in saying “ Et posuit Deus 
signum in Cain, tremorem capitis.” 

The reference to the horn in Cain’s forehead in the 
Cornish play, The Creation, is based on Hebrew tradition. 
Compare Ginzberg, Die Haggada, etc., p. 65. In the same 
play Cain speaks of himself as covered with hair, a further 
part of the same Hebrew story. Another Hebrew legend 
doubtless accounts for the dog which accompanies the man 
in the moon. Such a dog is the “mark” of Cain in Genesis 
Rabbah, 18.2 It was given him by God in order to watch 
over him, and some say it was the dog that watched over 
Abel’s body at his death. The only early Christian reference 
to this which I now know is in John a Lapide: 

‘*Posuitque Dominum Cain signum. Quaeres quale? Rabbini quidam 
fabulantur fuisse canem, qui Cainum semper praeibat, et per vias tutas 
deducebat. Alii fuisse litteram fronte Caini impressam; alii, vultum 
ferum et truculentum. Verum communior sententia est, signum hoc fuisse 
tremorem corporis, et mentis ac vultus consternationem, ita ut corpus et 
vultus peccatum Caini loquerentur.’’ 


1 Migne, 16, 919. 

? This reference Dr. Ginzberg furnishes me in a private letter. 

* Commentarium in Genesim. Bayle, Dict. Histor., article Cain, quotes 
Saldinum Ot. Theol., p. 345, to the effect that ‘‘the dog which guarded the 
flock of Abel was given to Cain for a constant companion in his wandering.”’ 
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VY. Tue Dears or Carn. 


The lack of any statement in the Bible regarding the 
death of Cain was quickly supplied by tradition. In 
English the influence of such extension of the Scripture 
story is found as early as the Cedmonian Genesis, in which 
lines 1090-1103 read as follows : K 


pa his wifum twem wordum segde ¥ 
Lameh seolfa, leofum gebeddum, 4 
Adan and Sellan _unariic spel : 
‘Ic on morsor ofsloh minra sumne 
hyldemaga ; honda gewemde 
on Caines cwealme mine, ; 
fylde mid folmum _ fader Enoses, 
orbanan Abeles, eorSan sealde 4 
weeldreor weres. Wat gearwe 
bam lichryre on last cyme®’ 
sodcyninges seofonfeald wracu, 
micel efter mane; min sceal swiSor 
mid grimme gryre golden wurdan 
fyll and feorhcwealm, _ponne ic for’ scio.’ 


Then to his two wives Lamech related, to his dear consorts Adah 
and Zillah, a shameful tale: ‘I have struck down in death one of 
my kinsmen, stained my hands with the.murder of Cain, felled with 
my might the father of Enos, slayer of Abel, given to earth the 
blood of a man. Truly I know that for that murder shall follow 
sevenfold vengeance of the King of truth, mighty according to the 
crime; more terribly shall it be requited with grim horror, my 
crime and murder, when I depart hence.’ 


As we shall see later the poet of Genesis, has here 
incorporated the ordinary medieval interpretation of the song 
of Lamech, but without adding details of the story. These 
details occur in the Middle English Genesis, as shown by 
the following passage, lines 471-84: 

Lamech ledde long lif til San 
Dat he wur®’ bisne, and haved a man 


Dat ledde him ofte wudes ner, 
To scheten after Se wilde der. 
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Also he mistagte, also he schet, 

And Caim in Se wude is let ; 

His knape wende it were a der, 

And Lamech droge [h]is arwe ner 
An[qd] let it flegen of Se streng ; 

Caim unwarde it underfeng, 

Grusnede and strekede, and starf wiSSan. 
Lamech wid wreSe [h]jis knape nam, 
Unbent [h]is boge, and bet and slog, 

Til he fel dun on dedes swog.' 


There is a bare allusion to the same story in a couplet of 
the Cursor Mundi, (1513-14) : 


pis Lamech ? was cald Lamech pe blind : 
Caym he slogh wip chaunce we find.* 


The whole story is told in Trevisa’s Translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon, Book u, chap. 5, on the basis of 
the Latin by Petrus Comestor. The passage reads as 
follows : 


(Petrus, 27). Lamech, an archer but somdel blynde, hadde a 3onglynge 
pat ladde hym while he honted for pley and likynge, oper for love of bestes 
skynnes ; ffor men ete no flesche tofore Noes flood. And hit happe[d] pat 
he slow Caym pat loted* among pe busshes, and wende bat it were a wylde 
beste ; and for his ledere warned hym no3t, he slow hym also. And ber- 
fore, sipbe pat Caym his synne was ipunisched sevenfold, pat is in pe sevenbe 
generacioun,—for Lamech was be sevenbe from Adam in pat lyne,—Lamech 
his synne was ipunisched sevene and seventy folde; ffor seven and 
seventy children pat come of hym were dede in Noes floode, opere for 
so many generacions were bytwene Lamech and Crist pat payed a payne 
for us alle.® 


The story is also repeated by Wyntoun, who has this to 
say of Lameck : 


1 Genesis and Exodus, EETS., 7, p. 14. 

lameth both times. 

® Version of the Cotton Ms.; chaunce of the second line is chaunge in 
the Ms. 

* Another reading is loyterd. 

® Rolls Series, Higden, 11, 229. 
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He wes pe first pat schot in bow, 
Oupber with bolt or braid arow. 

Sa fell it quhen he falzeit sycht, 

For eild had myrknyt all his mycht. 
His [boy] bad him he suld draw neire 
Quhare pat he said he saw a deire ; 
With pat be takle up he drew, 

And with pat schot he Cayne slew, 

pat lay lurkand pare in a busk.! 


The story is fully worked out in dramatic form in the 


Cornish play of The Creation, but does not differ in essential 
details from those already quoted. See references on p. 867. 


SOURCES. 


The story of the death of Cain at the hands of Lamech is 
a characteristic Hebrew tradition. The rather unintelligible 
song of Genesis 4, 23-4, was thus given a meaning, though it 
may easily seem at some violence to interpretation. Among 
other things it was necessary to assume that Cain had 
outlived six generations, but even this did not deter the 
imaginative Jewish commentators and the legend became a 
highly dramatic narrative. We may quote it as given in 
Baring-Gould’s Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 97 : 
‘* Now Lamech became blind in his old age and he was led about by the 
boy Tubalcain. Tubalcain saw Cain in the distance and, supposing from 
the horn on his forehead that he was a beast, said to his father, ‘Span thy 
bow and shoot.’ Then the old man discharged his arrow and Cain fell 
_dead. And when he ascertained that he had slain his great ancestor he 
smote his hands together, and in so doing by accident struck his son and 
killed him.” ? 
This legendary account of Cain’s death appears in early 
Christian literature, though not always accepted by Christian 
writers. The Book of Adam gives an extended account, 


1 Original Chronicle, 1, 191. 
2Cf. Ginzberg, Die Haggada, etc., p. 65. 
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with numerous incidents somewhat different from any other. 
Yet the facts are essentially the same : 


Then said he [Lamech’s boy who guided him], ‘O my Lord, is that a 
wild beast or a robber?’ And Lamech said to him, ‘Make me to 
understand which way he looks, when he comes up.’ Then Lamech bent 
his bow, placed an arrow on it, and fitted a stone in a sling, and when Cain 
came out from the open country, the shepherd said to Lamech: ‘Shoot, 
behold he is coming.’ Then Lamech shot at Cain with his arrow and hit 
him in his side. And Lamech struck him with a stone from his sling, that 
fell upon his face and knocked out both his eyes ; then Cain fell at once 
and died. Then Lamech and the young shepherd came up to him and 
found him lying on the ground. And the young shepherd said to him, ‘It 
is Cain, our grandfather, whom thou hast killed, O Lord.’ Then was 
Lamech sorry for it.’ 

As an example of one who did not accept the story we 
may cite the Questiones ex Vetero Testamento formerly 
attributed to Augustine. Here the sixth question is, “Si 
Lamech occidit Cain, sicut putatur?” to which an answer 
is given against the idea of the legend.” 

Rabanus Maurus, on the other hand, accepts the story : 

‘‘Majorum nostrorum ista est sententia, quod putant in septima 
generatione a Lamech interfectum Cain. . . . [Lamech] qui septimus ab 


Adam, non sponte, sicut in quodam Hebraeo volumine scribitur, interfecit 
Cain. Et ipse postea confitetur: Quia virum, etc.’”’ ® 


‘*Lamech autem percutiens interpretatur. Iste enim percutiens interfecit 
Cain. Quod etiam ipse postea se perpetrasse uxoribus confitetur.’’ ¢ 


Other medieval writers might be cited. It will be 
sufficient to add Petrus Comestor, Historia Scholastica Liber 
Genesis, cap. Xxviii : 

‘* Lamech vero vir sagittarius diu vivendo caliginem oculorum incurrit, 
et habens adolescentem ducem ; dum exerceret venationem, pro delectatione 
tantum, et usu pellium, quia non erat usus carnium ante diluvium, casu 
interfecit Cain inter fructeta, aestimans ferum, quem, quia ad indicium 
juvenis dirigens sagittam, interfecit.’’ 


1 Malin, u1, ch. xiii. 2 Migne, 35, 2221. 
*Commentaria in Genesim, 1, i (Migne, 107, 506). 
* De Universo Libri Viginti Duo, 11, 1 ( Migne, 111, 33). 
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VI. Cam’s Descenpants. 


Numerous extra-biblical elements of the Cain story in 
English are connected with the descendants of the first 
murderer. We may well begin with what is, in many 
respects, the most notable of these allusions, that of Beowu/f 
104f. I quote from what I have already suggested as the 
beginning of the Christian portion :' 


Fifeleynnes eard 
wonseli[g] wer weardode hwile, 
sibSan him Scyppend _forscrifen hefde ; 
in Caines cynne pone cwealm gewrec 
ece Drihten, pees be he Abel slog. 
Ne gefeah he pewre fehSe, ac he hine feor forwree, 
Metod for by mane, mancynne fram. 


1 Full credit must here be given to those who have already commented on 
this Beowulf passage. Grimm, in his Deutsche Mythologie (1835, third ed. 
1854), first called attention to the Hebrew legend of Cain and his posterity, 
as explaining Grendel’s descent from Cain in Beowulf. Bouterwek, also, in 
Ceedmon’s des Angelsachsen biblische Dichtungen (1854) associated the pas- 
sages connected with the Cain legend and the allusions in Beowulf, making 
some suggestions which will be considered later. Again, in his article Das 
Beowulfslied, Germania, 1, 385f. (1856), he refers to the Book of Enoch and 
rabbinical lore as explaining Grendel’s relationship to Cain. He mentions 
particularly the tradition that Cain was the son, not of Adam, but of 
Samael, the chief of the devils, and that after Cain’s death two evil 
spirits were born from his spirit, and from them all evil spirits. Bouterwek 
also regarded the man-devouring element in the Grendel story as Hebrew 

_folklore, saying ‘‘ Menschenfressende Riesen kennt das germanische Hei- 
denthum nicht.’’ He emphasized the devil relationship by noting the 
expressions used for Grendel, but did not do full justice to these, or make 
any full examination of the origin of the legend. Bugge mentions the 
Grendel-Cain relationship in Studien iiber der Entstehung der nordischen 
Gétter- und Heldensagen, and in an article in Paul und Braune’s Beitrége, 
xu, 81, referring to Bouterwek above. English editors of Beowulf have 
added nothing to the subject. Thorpe barely mentions the Grendel-Cain 
relationship as ‘‘no doubt of Rabbinical origin,’’ a note which may easily 
have come from Bouterwek. Earle, whose annotations are the most copious 
that have appeared, passes over it entirely. 
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Panon untydras__ealle onwocon, 
eotenas ond ylfe ond orcneas ; 

swylce gigantas, pa wid Gode wunnon 
lange prage; he him ®es lean forgeald. 


A land of monsters the unhappy man inhabited awhile, after the 
Creator had condemned him ; on Cain’s kin the eternal Lord avenged 
that murder, because he slew Abel. He [Cain] rejoiced not in that 
feud, but he [the Lord] banished him far from mankind, the Creator, 
for that crime. Thence arose all monstrous births, etens and elves 
and spirits of hell; the giants likewise, that strove against God a 
long time ; for this he gave them their reward. 


There are here noted two classes of beings which sprang 
from Cain. First are the monsters (wntydras), further 
defined as etens,' elves, and spirits of hell (oreneas). Second 
are the giants who strove against God. Although the two 
are closely associated, the division is a convenient one and 
will be retained in the discussion. 


A. Monsters and Spirits of Evil Descended from Cain, 


It has usually been assumed that the relation of Grendel 
to Cain is an interpolation and that, by removing a few 
lines, we can restore the original Teutonic and unchristian 
character of the Grendel story. But the investigation of 
the Cain legend throws new light upon this whole idea. 
Grendel is one of a class of. beings well recognized as 
belonging to the evil progeny of Cain, not only here but 
elsewhere. As is well known the connection of Grendel 
with Cain is repeated in what is said of Grendel’s mother, 
Beowulf, 1258-66 : 


: Grendles modor 
ides, aglecwif, yrm®e gemunde, 
se be weeteregesan wunian scolde, 


1T can not refrain from retaining this convenient word, which remained 
in English to modern times, as in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the 


Burning Pestle, 1, ii. 
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cealde streamas, sipSan Cain weard 

to eegbanan angan bro®or, 
feederenmege; he pa fag gewat, 

morpre gemearcod, mandream fleon, 
westen warode. panon woc fela 
geosceaftgasta; ws pera Grendel sum. 

Grendel’s mother remembered her misery, the woman, wife of a 
monster, who was compelled to inhabit the terrible sea after Cain 
became a murderer of his own brother; he then guilty, marked with 
murder, went fleeing from the joys of men, dwelt in the desert. 
From him were born many fateful demons; Grendel was one of 
them. 


Besides, this connection with the evil progeny of Cain 
explains effectively many epithets and descriptive phrases 
applied to Grendel and his mother. Grendel, especially, is 
called by such names as would be applicable to a monster of 
evil birth, or a devil. He is feond on helle ‘fiend from hell’ 
at first (1. 101), and feond in twelve other lines (143, 164, 
279, 439, 636, 698, 748, 962, 970, 984, 1273, 1276). In 
two of these (164, 1276) he is the more significant feond 
maneynnes. Grendel is also wiht unhelo (120), wergan gast 
(133), ellorgast, ellorgest (807, 1349) and possibly in 86 
where the ms. has ellengest. He is also deore deadscua 
(160)," helegn (142),? helruna (163), hellehafta (788), 
hellegast (1274). He is Godes ondsaca twice (786, 1682), 
heSene sawle (852) and haSenes again (986); manscada 


1For the force of this devil name compare Crist, 257, and the note in 
Cook's Christ. 

?Ms. healSegnes, but I have no hesitation in accepting Ettmiiller’s con- 
jecture helSegnes. 

5 In view of this frequent use of gast (gest) for Grendel [question whether 
we should not read gest ‘spirit, demon’ for gest ‘guest, enemy’ in lines 
102, 1331, 1995, 2073. Possibly also it might be regarded as the correct 
reading for gist in line 141. In such case it would be explained as late West 
Saxon for Anglian gest (i. ¢. gést, gest, WS. gist), which was misunder- 
stood by the scribe. The Toiler-Bosworth dictionary suggests that gast 
means ‘spirit’ in welgest of 1331, and also in 1995. 
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(712, 737), and he is included among ladwm scuwecwm and 
scinnum (938) who had oppressed the land. He is called 
eoten twice (668, 761), a name of one of the other descendants 
of Cain (112) often associated with the devils elsewhere, 
and he and his mother are described as deofla (1680), 
geosceafigasta (1266), dyrna gasta (1357) ellorgestas (1349). 
Grendel’s mother is also ellorgast (gest) in lines 1617, 1621, 
and manscada in 1339. ‘The close parallelism between these 
epithets and those used for the devils in such poems as 
Genesis, the Complaint of the Fallen Angels, and others is 
also to be especially regarded. Indeed such comparison 
shows that many of the terms describing Grendel and his 
mother are similar to those chosen when devils and demons 
must be meant. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that the Beowulf poet intended them in this sense. 

Equally significant are the descriptive phrases used for 
Grendel and his mother. Grendel is mane fah (978), who is 
to await sentence of God at domesday (miclan domes). In 


addition the following significant expressions are used of him 
or of his devil mother : 


711 Godes yrre beer ; 
811 he fag wid God ; 
726 him of eagum stod 
ligge gelicost leoht unfeger ; 
755 wolde on heolstre fleon, 
secan deofla gedreg ; 
801 pone synsca%a 
enig ofer eorSan irenna cyst, 
gudbilla nan, gretan nolde ; 
ond se ellorgast 
on feonda geweald _feor si%ian ; 
peer him hel onfeng ; 
glof [of Grendel] eal gegyrwed 
deofles creftum ; 
hic pet lic etber 
feondes feSmum. 
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Grendel is constantly referred to as a monster of darkness. 
While this characteristic is not exclusively connected with 
Cain and his descendents of course, it was attributed to them 
in medieval tradition as we have shown. It may therefore 
be noted here as strengthening the argument above. The 
passages included are those beginning with lines 87, 115, 
134, 161, 166, 193, 275, 410, 646, 683, 702, 707. 

Again, the devil relationship of Grendel and his mother 
may be emphasized by comparison with the story of the 
firedrake. In the latter no single phrase or descriptive 
epithet applied to the firedrake can be tortured into any 
connection with devils, or creatures of evil in the Christian 
sense. The same is in general true of all the episodes in 
Beowulf, as of the swimming match, the struggle with the 
sea-monsters in the adventure with Grendel’s mother, and 
the Sigmund story, except that two expressions in the 
account of the swimming match, fah feondscada (554) and 
manfordedlan (563), might possibly have such connection 
under the influence of the myth concerning Cain’s devil 
descendants. Besides, the whole story of the adventure 
with Grendel’s mother, believed by some not to have place 
in the original upon which our poem is based, would also 
have a new reason for its existence. When the original 
story of some monster of the moor was definitely associated 
with the devil of Christian writings, it was not unnatural 
that the Teutonic conception of the mother of the devil 
should be grafted upon the original, in order to emphasize 
the completeness of Beowulf’s victory. That the latter story 
is a late and less artistic imitation of the Grendel-Beowulf 
story will perhaps be generally admitted. 

Considering all these facts in their relation to the legend 
of Cain, with which Grendel is clearly associated at the 
beginning, I have no question that the author of the first two 
adventures conceived of the monsters as belonging to the 
devil descendents of the first murderer. The so-called 
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interpolation regarding Cain, far from being isolated as often 
supposed, has an intimate relation to the whole of the first 
two adventures of the poem. This being true, it confirms the 
explanation already given of such a passage as that of 
Beowulf, 168-9." If these lines, so long a puzzle to 
commentators, be assumed as applying to Grendel in his 
devil relationship to Cain, their natural significance is at 
once clear and they need no emendation of any kind.? They 
but emphasize the crime of Cain and the punishment to him 
and his descendants, without hope of pardon, which is quite 
in accord with medieval tradition and interpretation. Some 
other passages will also deserve a similar reference, at least 
by way of conjecture. 

Explicit reference to the devil descendants of Cain does 
not appear in any other Old English poem, or in Old 
English prose so far as I have been able to discover from 
general reading. Such a reference is found, however, in a 
striking passage of the Middle High German poetical Genesis 
which is as old as the first part of the twelfth century. It 
reads as follows in the text edited by Diemer :* 

Do ne wolde er in niht vliesen; puzze gebot er im chiesen ; 
er gap im ein zeichen daz in er arge nieman dorste anreichen. 
Do vloch er als ein wadilere ze vil manegem iare ; 

ubil was sin herzze und sin mut, diu puzze was im borgut ; 

er lerte siniu chint dei zobir diu hiute sint. 

Do wurden die schuzlinge _gelich sinem stamme ; 

ubil wuchir si paren, dem tievil si gehorsam waren. 

Adam gebot den chinden bi ir libe sumeliche wurzzen ze miden ; 
dar umbe daz si si niht entarten an der ir geburte ; 

sin gebot si werchurn, _ir geburt si verlurn. 

Dei chint dei si gebaren __ungelich si waren ; 


1See p. 863. 

2 Some have even tried to take from the passage any Christian signifi- 
cance whatever. See, for example, Pogatscher’s emendation formetode 
instead of for Metode, Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, xrx, 544. 

3 Genesis und Exodus, von Joseph Diemer, I, pp. 26-27. 
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sumelich hieten hobet als ein hunt, sumelich hieten an den brusten munt 


an den ahselen ogen, dei musen sich des hobetes geloben ; 
sumelich bedahten sich mit den oren, wundirlich ist ez ze horen. 
Etlicher het einen fuz der was michel unde groz, 

der lief also balde sam ein tier datzze walde ; 

Etlichiu gebar ein chint daz gie an allen vieren sam ein rint. 
Sumelich viuren begarwe __[ir vil] schone varwe, 

si werden swarz und eislich, [dem] do niht was gelich, 


dei ogen schinen in alle stunde, die zene waren lanch in den munde ; 


[swenne si] die liezzen plechen so mahten si den tievil schrechen. 
Alsolich leben liezzen die ver{[chornen] al ir aftirchomen 
Swie dise [inne] waren[getan] die geschaft musen dise ozzan han. 


Then he [God] did not wish to destroy him [Cain]; evil punish- 
ment he inflicted upon him. He set a mark upon him that no one 
might touch him with evil intention. Then he fled like a vagabond 
for many years; evil was his heart and his mind, the punishment 
was very good for him. He taught his children the magic that 
exists to-day ; then became the offshoots like the parent stem ; evil 
fruit they bore, to the devil they became obedient. Adam had com- 
manded his children, upon their lives to avoid certain herbs, that 
they might not thereby degenerate in their nature; his command 
they [these evil descendants of Cain] disregarded, their nature they 
lost. The children which they bore were various (ungelich); some 
had heads like a dog; some had mouths on their breasts, eyes on 
their shoulders, and had to live without heads ; some covered them- 
selves with their ears, wonderful it is to hear. Some had one foot 
which was great and large, who straightway ran into the wood like 
a beast ; some brought forth children that walked on all fours like 
cattle. Some lost altogether their beautiful complexion ; they be- 
came black and terrible, there was nothing like them ; their eyes 
were gleaming all the time, the teeth in their mouths were long ; 
whenever they showed them they frightened the devil. Such life 
left the abandoned ones to all those who came after them ; whatso- 


- ever inner nature the former had, such outer nature the latter had 


to have. 


The only peculiarity of this passage is the reference to the 
magic effect of certain herbs, perhaps an addition from 
German folklore. It seems to be introduced to explain the 


1Cf. p. 895-6. Note also Eschenbach’s Parzival (ed. of Lachmann), p. 
247, a reference given me by Prof. Walz, of Harvard. 
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transformation which was indirectly, even here, the result of 
wicked natures. 

In Middle English poems' there are occasional allusions 
to the devil kin of Cain, and even to monster descendants 
similar to Grendel in animal characteristics. The nearest 
approach to the latter is found in Ywaine and Gawin,? where 
a monster of the wood in the form of a man but with some 
likeness to animals is spoken of as belonging to Cain’s race. 
Thus, in lines 558-561, 

The forest fast than wald he seke, 


And als the karl of Kaymes* kyn, 
And the wilde bestes with him. 


The description of the monster, in which his likeness to 
Grendel and the medieval devil in general may be readily 
seen, is found at line 243 f., as follows ; 


Oway I drogh me, and with that 
I saw some whar a man sat 

On a lawnd, the fowlest wight 
That ever vit man saw in syght. 
He was a lathly creatur 

For fowl he was out of mesur ; 

A wonder mace in hand he hade, 
And sone my way to him I made. 
His hevyd, methought, was als grete 
Als of a rouncy or a nete ; 

Unto his belt hang his hare, 

And efter that byheld I mare ; 

To his forhede byheld I than, 
Was bradder than twa large span ; 
He had eres als ane olyfant, 


1For some of these references I am indebted to notes by Professor Skeat 
in his edition of Piers Plowman, EETS., 67, 225 (1885), and by Professor 
Kittredge, PBB., 13, 210 (1887). 

2 Ritson, Ancient English Metrical Romances, revised by Goldsmid, 1, 133. 

5This is the ordinary form of the name in Middle English. It is 
evidently based on Low Latin or Old French Cai(y)m, and has possibly 
been confused with Cham (Ham). 
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And was wele more than geant. 

His face was ful brade and flat, 

His nese was cutted als a cat, 

His browes war like litel buskes, 
And his tethe like bare tuskes ; 

A ful grete bulge opon his bak 

Thar was noght made withowten lac ; 
His chin was fast until his breast ; 
On his mace he gan him rest. 

In calling attention to this passage in his note, Professor 
Kittredge mentions that there is no reference to Cain in the 
French original. The allusion therefore is not only of 
English origin but may have some connection with older 
conceptions of such monsters as Grendel which had been 
handed down in the lore of the folk. Another passage of 
similar import to this in Ywaine and Gawin occurs in Kyng 
Alisaunder, lines 1932 to 1935:' 

And of Sab, the duk Mauryn 

He was of Kaymes kunrede ; 

His men non kouthe speke no grede, 
Bote al so houndes grenne and berke. 

While the legend of monsters as descendants of Cain does 
not seem to appear in other Middle English works, there is 
a somewhat natural extension of it in many places. By this, 
evil men of any description are spoken of as belonging to 
Cain’s kin, though of course without implication of blood 
relationship. An example is found in Havelok the Dane, 
lines 2044-2046,’ where those who had persecuted the hero 
are thus spoken of : 

And yif he livede bo foule theves, 


pat weren of Kaym kin and Eves, 
He scholden hange by pe necke. 


The union of Cain and Eve in this place is not strange 


' Weber, Metrical Romances, 1, 83. Compare also p. 833. 
? Edition of Skeat, EETS., 4, p. 57. 
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‘considering what an unenviable reputation the poor mother 
of mankind has borne in all literatures. As already noticed, 
she was even said to have allowed the devil to usurp the 
conjugal rights of Father Adam and thus have given birth 
to the illstarred Cain. It is barely possible that the poet of 
Havelok alluded to this tradition in the line above. Still 
another allusion to wicked men as Cain’s kin occurs in the 
ballad of Little John Nobody, preserved by Percy,’ one 
stanza of which contains the line, 


Such caitives count to be come of Cain’s kind. 


This connection of men of evil with Cain is natural 
figurative language, but there is also some basis for it in the 
reference to the descendants of Cain as doing all kinds of 
wickedness, another extra-biblical idea based on Hebrew 
and Christian tradition as already noted.? It appears 
especially in those accounts of Cain which mention no devil 
or monster progeny. Thus, while it is not found in Beowulf, 


it is in Coedmon, lines 1255-1257: 


Ne syndon me on ferhSe _freo from gewitene, 
cneoriss Caines, ac me beet cynn hafa’ 
sare abolgen. 
They have not departed from me, blameless in life, the children 
of Cain, but that race hath sorely offended. 


The same is true of the Middle English Genesis, as in lines 


527 to 529, 
Fif hundred ger of Sat Susent 
Dat mankin was on werlde sent, 


Caymes sunes wrogten unlage ; 
and of Cursor Mundi, lines 1223-1232 and 1557-1560. 
They read, 


1 Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Second Series, Book 01, iii. 
Compare p. 863. 
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Unseli Caym pat ai was saked, 

With God and man pan was he hatted, 

He alswa with his oxspring ; 

pai luved our Laverd nankin thing, 

For pai him warryd with wickud dedis. 

He bam forsoke in al per nedis. 

To wrik pare wik[ke] wil pai thoght, 

' Agh of him na stod pam noght. 

pat boght pai siben wiif and barn, 

With water ware pai all forfarn. 

In Adam time was wrang inogh, 

Bot pis tim wex wel mare wogh, 

Namlik amang Kaym kin, 

pat lited pam noght bot in sin. 
Similar passages from Piers Plowman, Text A, x, 135 f.; C, 
XI, 217 f., need not be quoted here since they will be used, 
along with other lines, for another purpose in another part of 
this paper. From such as these it would be easy to extend 
the use of Cain’s name to any evil men, as in the references 


already given. 
B. Cain and the Giants. 


The second class of Cain’s descendants mentioned in 
Beowulf 111f., are “the giants who strove with God a long 
time.” The allusion has received slight notice by commen- 
tators. Indeed, it has usually been passed over in silence. 
Yet it becomes entirely clear in the light of medieval 
explanation of certain passages of Scripture. Moreover, it 
has intimate connection with the story of Cain. The Cain 
story of the fourth chapter of Genesis is followed by a chapter 
of genealogies. Chapter 6 begins with the apparently dis- 
connected account of the giants who sprang from the union 
of the “sons of God” with “the daughters of men.” A 
modern reader would not closely connect the two, or puzzle 
himself to explain this singular progeny of a singular union. 
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The medieval mind was not so easily satisfied. Here was a 
tale which excited wonder, and to which some explanation 
must be made. Both Jewish and Christian commentators, 
therefore, connected these giants with the preceding historical 
passages. When this was done it was easy to assume one of 
the partners in this new union as descended from the wicked 
Cain. 

Besides, the giants of Genesis 6 were not only connected 
with Cain on the one side, but more directly with the flood 
than is warranted by the Scripture narrative. These giants 
seduced mankind, opposed God, and by their wickedness 
brought the flood upon the earth. The full proof of these 
interpretations will be given hereafter, We may now turn 
to the embodiment of these legendary additions to Scripture 
in certain English works.. 

The legend of the giant descendants of Cain, and their 
destruction by the flood, may be best considered as it appears 
in one of its earliest and fullest English forms. This occurs 
in the Cedmonian Genesis, lines 1245-84 : 


Da giet wees Sethes cynn, 
leofes leodfruman, on lufan swide 
Drihtne dyre and domeadig, 
odpet bearn Godes bryda ongunnon 
on Caines cynne secan, 
wergum folce, and him per wif curon 
ofer Metodes est monna eaforan, 
scyldfulra scyne and fegere. 
pa reordade rodora Waldend, 
wrad moncynne, and pa worde : 

‘Ne syndon me on ferhSe _freo from gewitene, 
cneoriss Caines, ac me pet cynn hafad 

sare abolgen. Nu me Sethes bearn 

torn niwiaS, and him to nima’ 

megeS to gemeccum minra feonda ; 

per wifa wlite onwod grome, 

idesa ansien and ece feond 

foledriht wera pa eer on friSe weron.’ 
Sidan hundtwelftig geteled rime 
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wintra on worulde wrece bisgedon 
feege peoda, hwonne Frea wolde 

on werlogan wite settan, 

and on dea® slean dadum scyldige 
gigantmecgas, Gode unleofe, 

micle mansceadSan, Metode la%e. 

pa geseah selfa sigora Waldend, 
hwet wes monna manes on eorSan, 
and pet hie weron womma Sriste, 
inwitfulle, he pet unfegere 

wera cneorissum gewrecan pohte, 
forgripan gumcynne_ grimme and sare 
heardum mihtum. Hreaw hine swiSe 
peet he folemegba fruman aweahte, 
wSelinga ord, pa he Adam sceop ; 
cw bet he wolde for wera synnum 
eall awSan pet on eordSan wes 
forleosan lica gehwilc, para be lifes gast 
feeSmum peahte. LEall pat Frea wolde 
on toweardan tide acwellan 

be ba nealehte bearnum. 


Then was the race of Seth, the beloved chieftain, in much esteem, 
dear to the Lord and blessed with power, until the sons of God began 
to seek brides from the race of Cain, the cursed folk, and there chose 
wives for themselves against the wish of the Creator, daughters of 
men, maids of the guilty race, beauteous and fair. Then spoke the 
ruler ef the heavens, wroth with mankind, and these words uttered : 
‘*They have not departed from me blameless in life, the family of 
Cain, but me hath that race sorely displeased. Now the children of 
Seth are renewing my anger, and are taking for mates daughters of 
my foes; there the beauty of women has wickedly influenced the 
race of men,—beauty of women and the eternal fiend, —which before 
was at peace.’’ Afterwards a hundred and twenty winters the fated 


~ people were busied in evil, when the Lord wished to inflict punish- 


ment on the perfidious and strike down in death the giant race, 
guilty in deed, hateful to God, mighty evil doers, hostile to the 
Creator. When the Lord of victory himself saw what was men’s 
wickedness on earth, and that they were daring in crimes, full of 
evil, he resolved to avenge that terribly on the race of men, over- 
whelm mankind grimly and sorely with hard might. Much it re- 
pented him that he had made a beginning of the tribes of men, first 
of the noble ones when he shaped Adam ; said that he would, for the 
sins of men, overwhelm all that were on earth, destroy each body 
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that had the spirit of life in its embrace. All that would the Lord 
overthrow in that toward time which then was drawing near to the 
children of men. 

This account of the giants is immediately followed by the 
flood in which the giant descendants of Cain are destroyed. 
In this passage Sethes cynne (1. 1249), Sethes bearn (1. 1257), 
and bearn Godes (1. 1248) are the same. It is especially 
important that the “daughters of men” of Scripture are here 
plainly called Caines cynne (1. 1249), and the fruit of the 
union gigantmecgas (1. 1268), micle mansceaSan (1. 1269). 
The specific period of evil, one hundred and twenty years, 
comes from Genesis, 6, 3: ‘Yet shall his days be an 
hundred and twenty years.” This was believed by some to 
refer to the length of life allowed the giants, by others to the 
period to which man’s life had been at this time reduced. 

The Cxedmonian account of the giant sons of Cain has an 
interesting parallel in the Old Saxon Genesis, with which as 
we know our Old English Genesis has intimate relations in 


other respects. The passage is in the second of those 
fragments discovered by Zangemeister in 1894. It breaks 
off before any account of the flood, but enough is given to 
show the relation of the giants to Cain.’ 


Thann quamum eft fan Kaina _ kraftaga liudi, 
helidos hardmuoda, _habdun im hugi strangan 
wreSan willean, ne weldun waldandas 

lera lestian, ac habdun im le®an stri® ; 

wohsun im wrislico; that was thiu wirsa giburd 
kuman fan Kaina. Bigunnun im copun thuo 
weros wid undor twisk; thas ward anwerdit san 
Sees gesidi, ward seggio folc 

menu gimengiS, endi wurSun manno barn 

liudi leSa them thitt lioht giscuop. 


Then descended from Cain a powerful people, hardhearted 
heroes, who had in them a strong mind, evil purpose; they would 


1 Bruehstiicke des altsiichsischen Bibeldichtung, p. 47. 
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not follow the counsels of the Lord but had in them hostile strife ; 
grew to giant size; that was the worst offspring that came from 
Cain. Then began men to marry among them, and by this were 
Seth’s sons at once corrputed, the folk was stained with evil, and 
the children of men became a hostile people toward him who created 
light. 

There is no allusion to the flood in this fragment as it breaks 

off, after some lines on Enoch, without returning to the 

Cain story. 

It is now possible to consider what must be regarded as a 
fairly complete allusion in Beowulf to the destruction of the 
giants by the flood, though one part of it has been differently 
interpreted. The first part occurs at line 113, where the 
giants are mentioned as descendants of Cain who strove 
against God a long time and for that strife received their 
reward. For the connection the two lines preceding may be 
quoted : 

Danon untydras ealle onwocon, 
eotenas ond ylfe ond orcneas, 


swylce gigantes pa wid Gode wunnon 
lange prage; he him pees lean forgeald. 


‘Thence awoke all monstrous births, etens and elves and spirits 
of hell, the giants likewise that strove with God a long time; for 
that he gave them their reward.’ 


We now know that these giants are none other than those of 
Genesis 6, and that the reward, or retribution given them was 
the flood. Another passage in the Beowulf, lines 1687 to 
1693, makes more definite mention of the flood as retribution 
for this same strife against God and, in the light of the present 
discussion, must be connected immediately with the legend 
of Cain. It reads, 


Hrodgar ma%elode, hylt sceawode, 
ealde lafe on pem wees or writen 
fyrngewinnes sy®Span flod ofsloh, 


gifen geotende, giganta cyn, 
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frecne geferan ;' pat wees fremde peod 
ecean Dryhtne; him pes endelean 
purh weteres wylm Waldend sealde. 

Hrothgar spoke, looked on the hilt, the old heirloom on which 
was written the beginning of that old strife when the flood, the over- 
flowing ocean, cut off the race of the giants, the insolent men ; that 
was a people estranged from the eternal Lord ; for this the Creator, 
through the fury of waters, gave them their final reward. 


It is true that another interpretation has been placed upon 
this last passage, since it has been regarded as an allusion to 
the heathen gods of northern mythology, and but slightly 
changed from an original heathen form. Ettmiiller, in his 
translation of Beowulf (1840), has the following note : 


‘Der alte streit ist wohl die Feindschaft zwischen den Géttern (Ansen, 
Asen) und den Hrimthursen. Die Véluspa erwihnt gleichfalls diesen 
ersten Kampf in Strophe 22. Der undichtende Ménch deutete die Sache 
biblisch auf die vorsintfluchtlichen Menschen, die er gelehrt Giganten 
nennet, und dadurch auf den griechischen Mythus hinweiset.’’ 


Professor Blackburn also, in his article on The Christian 
Coloring of Beowulf,? apparently without remembering 
Ettmuller’s note, says : 


‘*A trace of the older heathen version may be seen, I think, in the 
allusion to the flood, just mentioned. The sinners that lost their lives by 
the waters are there called giants, and one or two peculiarities of expression 
lead me to hazard the suggestion that the passage, before it was Christian- 
ized, contained an allusion to the Northern tale of the war of the gods with 
the giants.” 


But there is nothing in the passage which is not fully 
explained by the legend of Cain, the giants, and the flood, as 
already outlined and commonly accepted during the middle 
ages. The two passages in Beowulf simply complete one 
another, and one is as much Christian as the other. Though 


1 Sievers’s reading (PBB., 9, 140), for freene geferdon of the ms. Yet 
it must be said that, except for its abruptness in construction, the textual 
reading is eminently appropriate to the giants of Genesis. 

? Publications of Mod. Lang. Association, 12, 218. 
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in fragments, they give the whole of the legend as it has 
already been shown to exist in the Cedmonian and Old 
Saxon paraphrases of Genesis, Of course it need not be 
urged that this fragmentary allusion, in different places to 
different parts of the same story is one of the most 
characteristic things about the Beowulf.’ 

In Middle English poetry the legend of the giants as 
descendants of Cain appears several times. These are in 
general derived from later narratives of medieval Latin 
writers, rather than from Old English literature. Probably 
the first appearance of the story in this period occurs in the 
Middle English Genesis, ll. 527 to 556, as follows : 


Fif hundred ger of Sat Susent 

Dat mankin was on werlde sent, 
Caymes sunes wrogten unlage, 
Wid breSere wifes horeplage ; 

And on %e sexte hundred ger 
Wimmen welten weres mester, 
And swile woded wenten on 
Golhed unkinde? he gunnen don ; 
And %e fifte hundred ger 

Wapmen bigunnen quad mester, 
Bitwen hemselven unwreste * plage, 
A Sefis kinde, agenes lage. 

Two hundred ger after So wunes, 
Miswiven hem gunnen Se%es sunes, 
Agenes Sat Adam forbead, 

And leten Godes frigtihed ; 

He chosen hem wives of Caym, 
And mengten wi waried kin ; 


1T have left this passage as it was in the paper read before the Modern 
Language Association in 1900. My paper was sent to Professor Bright in 
1904 for the use of one of his students, and Dr. James E. Routh, in his 
dissertation, Two Studies on the Ballad Theory of the Beowulf, accepts the 
above interpretation, as well as some other of my conclusions. See espe- 
cially p. 28f. More recently Professor Klaeber has suggested the same 
interpretation in Textual Interpretation of Beowulf (Mod. Phil., m1, p. 459). 

?ms. hunkinde. 5 hunwreste. 
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Of hem woren %e getenes boren, 
Migti men, and figti [and] forloren ; 
He wrogten manige [sinne] and bale, 
Of Sat migt is litel tale ; 

For Sat he God ne luveden nogt, 
Dat migt is al to sorge brogt. 

For swilc sinful dedes sake, 

So cam on werlde wreche and wrake 
For to blissen swilc sinnes same, 

Dat it ne wexe at more unframe ;! 
Do wex a flod Sis werlde within,? 
And overflowged men and deres kin. 


The immediate source of this passage, as of so much of the 
poem, is the Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comestor who is 
closely followed in the details of the narrative, as may be 
seen by comparing this with the selection on page 926. 
Special attention need be called only to the direct connection 
of the giants, ME. getenes from OE. eotenas, with the flood, 
which is sent because of their evil lives. 

Here may be mentioned also a passage in the Middle 
High German Genesis, which uses this part of Cain legend, 
as of the demon descendants already noticed. The extract 
reads as follows, in Diemer’s text (I, p. 26): 


Den dritten sun gewan Adam, Set was des chindes nam ; 
der ward ein vil gut chnecht, er minnot niht daz unreht. 
Der selbe gewan chint dei Got hiute liep sint ; 

daz Goteswerch si lerten, ir mut si dar an cherten ; 

So liebe dienten si dir trohtin daz si hiezzen dei chint din ; 
mit den werchen und mit dem namen__ waren si gecheiden 
uon Kain chinden. Geschriben wir vinden : 

der vater hiez Beliali, daz ist der ubil tievil 

der Adam schunte an die ersten sunte ; 

der im des paradises erbunne und allem manchunne, 

den sin selbes ubile vertreip uon himele; 

der engund uns des niht daz wir habeten daz ewige lieht 
daz er vlos durch ubirmut, do er sich gelichen wolde Got ; 
der geriet och Kain daz er sluch den brudir sin. 

Schoniu wip wurten von Kain geburte ; 


 hunframe. * widhin. 
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an grozze ubil wanden si sich, idoch was in Got genedfth ; 
er machit si schone und lussam, Got waren si niht gehorsam. 
Do dei Gotes chint gesahen des tieuels chint 

also rehte wolgetan, ir minne buten si ein andir an. 

Von ir beidir minne _michiliu chint si gewunnen, 

gigant daz waren, allez ubil begunde sich meren. 

Got gero sere daz er den mennisc het geschephet. 

Do begunde unsir Trohtin darumbe harte riuich sin 

daz er ie geschuf den man nach sinem bilde getan ; 

ez gero in von herzzen, sere begund ez in smerzzen, 

die er geschuf ze den eren daz die dem tievil solden werden 
do wart im ze mute daz er mit der sinvlute 

die werlde wolde vliesen unde sinen zorn also verchiesen. 


Then Adam begot a third son, Seth was the child’s name; he 
became a very good man, he loved not wrong. He also begot 
children who are dear to God to-day ; God’s work they learned, they 
turned their minds to it. So lovingly served they thee, Lord, that 
they were called thy children; in works and in name were they 
separated from Cain’s children. Of them [the latter] we find 
written, their father was called Belial, that is the wicked devil, who 
incited Adam to the first sin; who begrudged paradise to him and 
all mankind; whose own wickedness had driven him from heaven ; 
who envied us that we should have eternal light which he had lost 
through his arrogance when he would liken himself to God; who 
also advised Cain to kill his brother. Beautiful women were born of 
Cain’s race; to great wickedness they turned themselves, yet was 
God merciful to them ; he made them lovely and beautiful, yet to 
God were they not obedient. When the children of God [that is 
Seth’s children, as in the former selection] saw that the children of 
the devil [that is of Cain] were so well formed, they offered them 
their love. From their love they begot children of might, giants 
they were; all evil began to increase. Then began our Lord to 
repent very much that he had ever formed man after his own image ; 
he repented with all his heart, it pained him greatly that those 
whom he had created for honor should become the possession of the 
devil. Then came to him the purpose that he should, with a mighty 
flood, destroy the world and in this way appease his anger. 


The Middle English Genesis was written about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. In the literature of the fourteenth 


century the legend of Cain’s descendants who were destroyed 
by the flood occurs several times. It is twice mentioned in 
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the Cursor Mundi, though in neither case are Cain’s sons 
called giants. They are, however, called foes of God (I. 
1593), and they made war upon him (1227). The first 
passage is a brief one beginning at line 1223: 


Unseli Caym pat ai was saked, 

With God and man pan was he hatted, 
He als swa with his oxspring ; 

pai luved our Lauerd nankin thing, 
For pai him warryd with wickud dedis ; 
He pam forsoke in al per nedis. 

To wrik pare wikke wil pai thoght, 
Agh of him na stod pam noght. 

pat boght siben wiif and barn, 

With water ware pai all forfarn, 

Als 3ee sal here how hit bifell 

Quen I of Noe flod sal tell ; 

For all war ille and nan war gode, 

pei drunkend all[e] in pe flode. 


The second and fuller account is found at line 1557, as . 


follows ; 
In Adam time was wrang inogh, 


Bot pis tim wex wel mare wogh, 
Namlik amang Kaym kyn 

pat lited pam noght bot in sin, 

Al thoght pam wel bat was pair wil, 
And pat was heldand al til il ; 

On all thinges was mare pair thoght 
pan was on Drightin pat al wroght, 
Swa blind pai war in pair insight 
pat reckining cuth bai nan o right. 
Al pair luf pai gave to lust, 

pai did pair saul [i]s all to rust ; 

O sothfastnes, als sais te sau, 

pai left be lede of par lau, 

pat es o settnes and o kind, 
Withutun mensk pai ar unmind. 
Al wex wik, bath an and ober, 

pe topers wiif lai be be broper ; 
pair cursnes was noght unkid, 

pe lau o kind pai swa fordid. 
Wimmen pai forced amang paim, 
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Was nan bam moght bring to reclaim. 

pe scham, be sin pat pan was ute 

At tel war lang to sett aboute ; 

pe find wend witerli with pis 

pat al mankind quitli war his ; 

Of al and al forsoth he wend 

Mankind war til his wil be kend, 

Swa forperli pat God ne might 

Bring man into state o right, 

Into pe stat pat he had tint ; 

Bot God had opirgates mint. 

Of his handwark al for to don, 

Wald he noght it war swa fordon, 

Forpi in forme of jugement 

He thoght a new vengaunce to sent, 

Hiis faas to bring al o liif 

And waass pat wrang bat was sa riif ; 

With his grace to give ham grith 

pat he suld restore mankind with. 

Qhen he beheld pat foly strang 

Drightun pat biden had sa lang, 

pof he was wrath it was na wrang; 

pis word out of his hert[e] sprang 

And was be word pat he said pan : 
‘Me reus pat ever made I man.’ 

Bot ilk man pat pis word heris, 

Wat noght al pat par to feris ; 

pis word was als a propheci, 

pat forsaid was bi his merci, 

Of pe reut he siben kydd, 

Quen he to pin himselfen did 

For his choslinges on rod[e]tre. ¥ 

Quat was his reut pan all mai see qi 

Bi bis word pat pan was said ; ; 

His merci had he ferr purveid 

To paim pat wat on his parti, 

For to bring pam mightili 

Als his auen kyngrik til, 

His wipberwins al for to spil, 

Ogains wam he was sa wrath ; 

And be his right hand he swar ath 

pat pai suld all thole schammes deid, 

At sawe pe gode, to give his red 

pat all be feluns war forlorn ; 
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pe gode allan suld be forborn, is 
Als it in Noe flod befell, a 
Quareof I sal yow sipen tell. 


It is evident that this account is largely extra-biblical, ’ 


and refers to those who in other places are called giants. a 
Either they are not so called inadvertently, or the author of a 
Cursor Mundi connected the wicked destroyed by the flood 3 


with the natural descendants of Cain, also wicked according Z 
to tradition. Again the two legends may possibly have 
been united, as perhaps in other places to be noted. 

There is a brief allusion to the story of Cain’s descendants 
and the flood in Robert Manning’s Chronicle, lines 200-5 : 
Now of pe story wyl we gynne 
When God took wreche of Kaymes synne. 
pe erthe was waryed in his werk, 
Als yn be Bible seys be clerk ; 
Aud perfore God sente a flood 
And fordide al flesche and blood.' 
@. A more extended account occurs in Piers Plowman, in A 
a which as in the last two passages those destroyed by the flood e 
| are not actually called giants. In other respects, however, 


’ the story by Langland is like that which has gone before. 
= Allusions occur in both A and C texts,’ as follows : 


Fals folk and feiples, peoves and ly;ers, 4 
Ben conseyvet in curset tyme, as Caym was on Eve, 
After pat Adam and Eve _hedden eten of be appel a 
A3eyn be heste of him _ pat hem of nou3t made 
An angel in haste pennes hem tornde 

Into pis wrecchede world to wonen and to libben 

In tene and in travaile to here lyves ende ; 

In pat corsede constellacion pei knewen togedere, 

And brou3ten forp a barn _ pat muche bale wrou;te. 

Caym men cleped him, _in cursed tyme engendret, 

And so seib be sauter, seo hit whon pe likep, 


1 Ed. of Furnivall, Rolls Series, 11. 201-206. 
? Text A, x, 135f.; EETS., 28, 117. Text C, x1, 212f. ; EETS., 54, 190. 
10 
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concepit in dolore, et peperit iniquitatem, etc. 
And alle pat come of pat Caym Crist hem hatede aftur, 
And mony milions mo of men and of wymmen 
pat of Seth and his suster sebben forp coome ; 
For bei marieden to corsed men _ pat comen of Caymes kuynde. 
For alle bat comen of pat Caym _acursed pei weren, 
And alle pat couplede hem to pat kun Crist hem hatede dedliche ; 
Forpi he sende to Seth and seide him bi an angel, 
To kepe his cun from Caymes, _ pat pei coupled not togedere. 
And seppben Seth and his suster sed weren spoused to Caymes, 
A;3eyn Godes heste, gurles pei geeten, 
pat God was wrop with heor werk and suche wordes seide, 
penitet me fecisse hominem ; 
And is pus muche to mene amonges 30u alle, 
pat I makede man nou hit me forpinkep ; 
And com to Noe anon, and bad him not lette 
Swipe to schapen a schup of schides and bordes ; 
Himself and his sones bre, and sepben heore wyves, 
Bringen hem to pe bot and byden perinne 
Til fourti dawes ben folfuld, pat be flod have iwassche 
Clene awey be cursede blod pat Caym hab imaket. 
Beestes pat now ben mouwen banne pe tyme 
pat evere bat cursede Caym com uppon eorpe. 


pus borw cursede Caym com care uppon alle ; 
For Seth and his suster children _spouseden eiber oper, 


A3eyn be lawe of ur Lord togedere, 
And weoren mzried at mischef, as men dop now heore children. 


Text C reads, 


Caym pe cursed creature conceyved was in synne, 
After pat Adamand Eve _hadden ysynyed ; 
Withoute repentaunce of here rechelesnesse, 
A rybaud pei engendrede, and a gome unryghtful. 

~ As an hewe pat ereb nat auntreb hym to sowe 
On a leyelond, _azens hus lordes wille, 
So was Caym conceyved, and so been cursed wrecches, 
That lichame han a3zen pe lawe _ pat oure Lord ordeynede. 
Alle pat come of Caym caytyves were evere, 
And for pe synne of Caymes sed seyde God to Noe, 

penitet me fecisse hominem ; 
And bad schape hym a schip of shides and bordes. 
‘Thyselve and py sones pree, and sitthen 3oure wyves, 

Buske 30w to pat bot, and abydeb berynne 
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Tyl fourty dayes be fulfilled and pe flod have wasshe 
Clene away pe cursede blod pat of Caym ys spronge. 
Bestes pat now beep _banne shullep pe tyme 

That evere pat cursed Cayme cam on this erthe.’ 

Ac whi pe worlde was adrent, holy writ tellep, 

Was for mariages of mankynde _ pat men maden pat tyme. 
After pat Caym pe cursede hadde culled Abel, 

Seth, Adames sone, sitthen was engendred. 

And God sente to Seth, _ so sone he was of age, 

That for no kyne catel, ne no kyne byheste 

Suffren his seed seeden with Caymes seed hus brober ; 
And for pat Seth suffrede hit God seide, ‘ Me forpynkep 
That I man made, obere matrimonye suffrede.’ 


The special peculiarity of this account in Piers Plowman 
is in making the evil ones who were destroyed by the flood 
the descendants of wicked sons of Cain and daughters of 
Seth, another form of the legend. 

Another allusion to the giants and the flood occurs in the 
poem called Cleanness by the author of The Pearl. In this 
place, too, just that element of the story omitted in Cursor 


Mundi and Piers Plowman, the use of the name giants for 
the wicked descendants of Cain who were destroyed by the 
flood, is clearly given. The writer of Cleanness is empha- 
sizing for a special purpose the unchastity among men which 
brought the flood, and the giants are spoken of as the fruit 
of evil intercourse. The peculiarity of this allusion is that 
there is no direct reference to Cain, by name at least, but 
there can be no doubt, in the light of medieval interpretation, 
that the poet understood his de3zter of pe doupe as the 
daughters of Seth, and the fende as the evil descendants of 
the first murderer. The pertinent part of the passage, lines 
269 to 292, reads as follows : 


So ferly fowled her flesch _ pat pe fende loked 

How pe de3ter of be doube  wern derelych fayre, 

And fallen in fel3schyp with hem on folken wyse 
And engendered on hem jeauntes with her japes ille. 
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pose wern men mepeles and ma3ty on urbe, 

pat for her lodlych laykes alosed pay were. 

He was famed for fre _ pat fe3t loved best, 

And ay pe bigest in bale _ pe best was halden ; 

And penne eveles on erpe ernestly grewen, 

And multyplyed monyfolde inmonges mankynde ; 

For pat pe ma3ty on molde so marre pise oper, 

pat be wy3e pat al wro3t ful wrobly bygynnes. 

When he knew uche contre _corupte in hit selven, 

And uch freke forloyned fro pe ry3t wayes, 

Felle temptande tene _towched his hert ; 

As wy3e, wo hym withinne werp to hym selven: 
‘Me forpynkes ful much _ pat ever I mon made, 

Bot I schal delyver and do away _ pat doten on pis molde, 

And fleme out of pe folde al pat flesch weres, 

Fro pe burne to pe best, fro bryddes to fysches ; 

Al schal doun and be ded and dryven out of erpe 

pat ever I sette saule inne; and sore hit me rues 

pat ever I made hem myself; bot if I may herafter, 

I schal wayte to be war _ her wrenches to kepe.’ 


Then follows an extended account of the flood, without 
further allusion to the Cain story. A very clear reference 
to the giant descendants of Cain is found in Wyntoun’s 
Original Chronicle of Scotland. It reads, 


Intill pis tyme pat I of tell 

Wer gyandis wakkand ferss and fell, 
That like till men war in figure, 
Bot pai were fere maire of stature. = 
One quhat wiss or quhat manere 3 
This ilk[e] gyantis gotten were, 
Sindry haldis opinioune , a 
T will mak na conclusioun, 

Bot Sethis sonis, as pai say, 

Luffit Canys douchteris stout ana gay, 
And gat upon pbaim bodely 

Thir gyantis pat were sa forsy. 

Or' sindry spretis on pare wiss 
Slepand women wald suppriss 

With maistry, quayntiss or with slicht, 
That gat pire gyantis of gret mycht.? 


1s, one. * Scottish Text Society’s ed., Book 1, 1. 297f. 
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It will be noticed that Wyntoun gives two possible 
explanations of the giant births, the second referring them 


to the medieval incubi, rather than to Cain. We are f FS 
interested only in the first, but the second explanetion was 4 

Still one other very clear statement of the medieval a 


tradition is found in the Vernon MS. of the Life of Adam 
and Eve. This MS. dates from the last quarter of the 4 
fourteenth century, but the earliest versions of the Adam and +a 
a Eve story are nearly a century earlier. : 
And Adam comaunded to Seth pat non of his kuynde schulde felauschupe f 
wip Caymes kuynde, ne wedde non wyves in Caymes kuynde; for po pat 
- coomen of Sethes kuynde ben cleped Godes sones, and Caymes kuynde to 
men sones. And penne, at pe fiftene hundred winteres ende, heo bigunnen 
to don heore lecherie priveliche, and afturward openliche ; and po afturward : 
heo weddeden pet o kuynde into pat obur and geeten geauns. And penne AS 
God tok wreche, and adreynte al pe world but eihte soules at Noe flood ; 
God was agrevet pereof, and seide pat him forphou3te bat he hedde imaad 
mon, so he nom venjaunce of hem for heore foule synne.' 
To this may be added a brief yet significant quotation i* 
from Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Polychronicon :? . 
Petrus. Seth his children were good men anon to be sevenbe genera- 
cioun ; bot afterward men mysusede men, and women [mysusede women]. 
Genesis. Godes sones took men dou;3teres, bat is to menynge, Seth his sones 
took Caym his dou3teres and gete geantis. ik 
Then follows an account of the incubi, based on Petrus i 
Comestor. The passage is explicit both as to the connection 
of “sons of God” with Seth’s descendants, and the 
daughters of men (men dou3teres) with Cain. 
To show how fully the interpretation we have noted was 
retained to modern times we may cite Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, x1, 573f. The passage is too long to quote, but every 
: detail of the earlier Christian interpretation is found. “Just 
men ” descended “ from the high neighboring hills,” 


1 Horstmann, Sammlung altenglischer Legenden (1878), p. 225. 
* Rolls Series, Book 11, ch. v. 
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When from their tents behold 
A bevy of fair women, richly gay 
In gems and wanton dress ; to harp they sung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on. 
The account then tells how the just men were seduced and 
the offspring of their intercourse were 


Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise (1. 642). 


The result of their wickedness is the flood, as in the older 
writers ; see lines 664 f. 
In explaining the vision to Adam, Michael says of the 
tents from which the women came, 
Those tents thou saw’st so pleasant were the tents 


Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his race 
Who slew his brother ; 


and he calls the “just men,” 


That sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God. 
The first are thus the “ daughters of Cain” and the second 
sons of Seth, called “sons of God”’ for their righteousness. 
Even in minute detail there is here the same conception and 
series of conceptions which we have found in the medieval 
English writers.' 

Whether all the references in English have been gathered 
or not, enough have been quoted to show that the connection 
of the giants with Cain was common medieval tradition. 
The light, too, which they throw on the Beowulf passages 
111 f. and 1687 f. seems to me unmistakable. Whether there 
be in the latter especially any influence of Teutonic tradi- 
tion, as of the runic inscription on the sword, one conclusion 


1 There are two other passages in which Milton refers to the giants of 
Genesis 6. In the first (P. L. 1, 463f.) he places them in Limbo. In 
the second (P. L. rv, 1. 447f.) he seems to have in mind the other inter- 
pretation, by which the ‘‘ sons of God’’ were angels. 
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seems certain. A Christian writer, or redactor of the Beo- 
wulf story, such as could make allusion to Grendel’s relation 
to Cain, would surely understand the passages relating to the § 
giants and the flood as merely a part of Christian tradition. 
If he added them to an original heathen story, as is usually 
believed at least, he did so wholly from such Christian 
sources as were used by the poet of the Cedmonian Genesis 
and other English writers so far mentioned. For my part. 
I have no hesitancy in believing that these two passages 
supplement each other, and are wholly Christian in origin. 
: This will be even clearer when we consider the numerous 
Christian writers who used the legend. 


C. The Giants and the Gods of the Heathen 


It remains to mention one of the most significant 
connections of the legend or group of legends concerning 
Cain. Even Hebrew commentators who knew Greek 
literature suggested that the giants who warred against Jove ie: 
j in Greek mythology were the very giants of Genesis 6. A ; 
£ hint of this belief among the Jews occurs in a passage 

from Josephus to be used later; see p. 922. Referring to the 
z giants of Scripture he says, “they did what resembled the : 
: acts of those whom the Greeks call giants.” Christian 
writers carried this idea much further. They pointed to the ; 
Greek myth as not only confirming Scripture, but explaining 
in a simple manner the whole basis of the heathen 
. mythologies. The giants who warred against Jove were the 
giants of Scripture, who opposed God and wrought 
wickedness. They and their descendants became heathen 
gods, who were thus not gods at all, but wicked men or 
devils. The early Fathers connected these heathen gods 
with the giants of Genesis 6, so that they were thus 
descendants of Cain. This was especially true of those who 
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accepted the Septuagint reading “angels of God,” as 
explained on p. 920. Even though the flood had destroyed 
their bodies, their spirits were still thought of as existing. 

On the other hand, when the reading “angels of God”’ 
was given up, and the reading “sons of God” was explained 
as referring to the sons of Seth, the giants of Genesis 6 could 
no longer be assumed to account for the heathen gods. 
They, as wholly human, had been entirely destroyed by the 
deluge. The gods of the heathen were then connected with 
the descendants of Ham (Cham), the post-diluvian represen- 
tative of the wicked Cain. When this was done, certain 
giants of times after the flood were associated especially with 
Nimrod, who was made a giant by natural interpretation of 
Genesis 10, 8. The war against God, too, was easily 
associated with the building of the tower of Babel, by an 
equally natural connection of Babel in Genesis 10, 10 and 
Genesis 11, 1-9. This was not strange since Hebrew 
tradition made Nimrod the builder of the tower of Babel, in 
order to reach heaven and destroy God himself. Moreover, 
one third of those who took part with him became devils 
and evil spirits. 

Still a third view of the gods of the heathen connected 
them with the angels who fell with Lucifer, an* explanation 
familiar from Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book 1, 364 f. This 
last interpretation, however, we need not now consider, since 
the others prevailed in the middle ages. 

There are frequent allusions in Old and Middle English 
to the gods of the heathen as giants. Most of these refer to 
Nimrod and the tower of Babel, as told by Hebrew and 
Christian commentators. In one sense, therefore, they do 
not belong here. Yet their close connection with the Cain 
story makes it best to consider them with the Cain legends. 

One of the oldest of these is an interpolation in the 
Alfredian Boethius, Book u1, Prose 12. In extension of 
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the reference to the giants of classical mythology by the 
author, the English translator tells the story of their war 
against Jove at some length, and then adds :' 


Dyllica leasunga hi worhton and meahton eae seggan so®spell, gif him 
pa leasungen neren swetran, and peah swiSe gelic Sisum. -Hi meahton 
seggan hwyle dysig Nefrod se gigant worhte ; se Nefrod wes Chuses suna ; 
Chus wes Chames sunu, Cham Noes. Se Nefrod het wyrcan enne tor on 
Sem felda Se Nensar hatte, and on Sere Siode Se Deira hatte, swiSe neah 
pere byrig be mon nu het Babilonia. pet hi dydon for pa Singum, be hi 
woldon witan hu heah hit were to Sem heofone, and hu Sicce se hefon 
were and hu fest, odSe hwet per ofer were. Ac hit gebyrede, swa hit 
cyn was, pet se godcunda Wald hi to stencte er hi hit fullwyrcan moston, 
and towearp Sone tor, and hiora monigne ofslog, and hiora sprece todelde 
on tu and hund seofontig gepioda. 


Such were the false stories they made up; and they might easily have 
told true stories, and yet very like to the others, if lies had not been more 
pleasing to them. They might have told what foolish Nimrod the giant 
wrought; this Nimrod was son uf Chus, Chus was Cham’s son, Cham 
Noah’s. Nimred ordered built a tower in the plain called Sennar, and 
among the folk called Deira, very near to the town which men now call 
Babylon. This they did for the reason that they wished to know how far 
it was to heaven, and how thick heaven was and how fast, and what was 
beyond it. But it fell out, as was natural, that the divine power scattered 
them before they might complete it, and struck down the tower, and slew 
many of them, and separated their language into two and seventy tongues. 


Another passage in the Boethius is of like nature. In the 
elaboration of the allusion to Ulysses and Circe, the English 
translator says :? 


pa wes per Apollines dohtor, Iobes suna ; se Iob was hiora cyning and 
licette pect he sceolde bion se hehsta God, and pet dysige fole him gelyfde 
for pa Se he was cynecynnes. And hi nyston nenne oSerne god on pene 
timan, buton hiora cyningas hi weorpodon for godas. pa sceolde bees Iobes 
feeder bion eac god, pees nama wes Saturnus; and his suna swa ilce elene 
hi hefdon for god. pa was hiora an se Apollinus pe we er ymb sprecon. 


Then was there a daughter of Apollo, son of Jove; this Jove was their 
king and had feigned that he was the highest God, and the foolish folk 


'Sedgefield’s Boethius, p. 99. The Latin reads, ‘‘ Accepisti, inquit, in 
fabulis lacessentes celum gigantes ; sed illos quoque, uti condignum fuit, 
benigna fortitudo deposuit.’’ 

* Boethius, tv., Metre 3. Sedgefield, p. 115. 
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believed him because he was of royal race, and they knew no other god 
in that time but worshiped their kings as gods. Then the father of this 
Jove, whose name was Saturn, had to be a god also, and each of his sons 
likewise they regarded as a god. Of these one was the Apollo we just now 
mentioned. 


The Old English poetical version of the Metres of Boethius 
also contains a similar interpolation somewhat more extended. 
After the allusion in the original to Circe as daughter of 
Apollo, the English translator interpolates’ an explanation 
regarding Apollo as follows : 


Wes se Apollinus beles cynnes, 

Tobes eafora; se wes gio cyning ; 

se licette litlum and miclum, 

gumena gehwyleum, pet he God were 
hehst and halgost. Swa se hlaford ba 
pet dysige fole on gedwolan ledde, 
odSet him gelyfde leoda unrim, 
forSem he wes mid rihte __rices hirde 
hiora cynecynnes. Cu® is wide 

pet on ba tide peoda eghwilc 

hzfdon heora hlaford for pone hehstan God, 
and weorSodon swa_ swa wuldres cyning 
gif he to Sem rice wes on rihte boren. 
Wees pees Iobes feeder god eac swa he ; 
Saturnus pone sundbuende | 

heton hzleSa bearn. Hefdon ba meg%a 
elene efter oSrum for ecne God. 
Sceolde eac wesan Apollines 

dohtor diorboren dysiges folces 
gumrinca gyden, galdra fela 

drifan drycreftas. Hio gedwolan fylgde 
manna swiSost manegra pioda, 
cyninges dohtor  sio Circe wes 

haten for herigum.' 

This Apollo was of noble race, child of Jove who was formerly 
king ; he feigned to great and small, to every man, that he was God, 
highest and holiest. So this lord led that foolish folk in deceit, 
until a multitude of people believed him, because he was rightly the 
ruler of the kingdom, of their royal race. It is widely known that, 


' Wiilker’s Grein, 11, ii, 46. 
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in that time, every people regarded their king as the highest God, 
and worshiped him as the king of glory if he was rightly born to 
that kingdom. The father of this Jove was a god also as he; him 
the sea-dwelling children of men called Saturn. The peoples regarded 
each after the other as eternal God. Also Apollo’s daughter, royal 
born, had to be a goddess to the foolish folk, proud men, known to 
exercise magic arts through many sorceries. She, most of men, of 
many peoples, followed error, daughter of a king, who was called 
Circe for her oppressions. 


There is a covert allusion to the same idea in Salomon 
and Saturn, though this would be by no means clear but for 
the preceding discussion. Salomon is speaking, 

Wa bid Sonne Sissum modgum monnum  %am %e hernu mid mane lengest 
lifiaS on Bisse lenan gesceafte; iu Set Sine leode gecyddon ; 
wunnon hy wit Dryhtnes mihtum, forSon hy Set weorc ne gedigdon. 


Ne sceal ic Se hwe%re, broSor, abelgan; %u eart swiSe bittres cynnes, 
eorre eormenstrynde, ne beirn Su on %a inwitgecyndo.' 


Woe, then, shall be to these proud men who here now live longest in evil 
in this transitory creation ; that, thy people formerly made known; they 
strove against the might of the Creator, therefore they did not accomplish 
that work. Yet should I not vex thee, brother ; thou art come of a very 
bitter race, fierce mighty generation ; do not thou incur their guilty nature. 
Here Salomon reminds Saturn of his connection with an evil 
race which strove against God. The Christian poet, in 
making the allusion, no doubt had in mind the common 
medieval interpretation of the war of the giants on Jove 
which connected them with the giants of Genesis, probably 
with Nimrod and the tower of Babel. In that case, the 
work which they did not accomplish was very likely the 
tower itself, though possibly the rebellion in general. 

Indirectly, also, another passage in the Metres of Boethius 
is explained by a minor part of this same legend regarding 
heathen gods. It must be premised that the Latin of Metre 
vul, Book 11, was entirely misunderstood by the translator, 
and he has introduced a most surprising allusion to the 


1 Kemble’s Salomon and Saturn, Hilfric Society, p. 164. 
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northern divinity Weland. The writer is discoursing upon 
the transitoriness of human fame, and assumes the interroga- 
tory form, asking where are various famous Romans. The 
first of these interrogations, in the Latin, asks after ossa 
fabricii; the bones of Fabricius. Evidently the English 
translator supposed the proper name Fabricii meant “ artificer, 
smith,” and at once thought of the great Teutonic artificer 
Weland. He therefore translates, “ees at some 
length in explanation, 


Hweer sint nu pes wisan Welandes ban, 

pees goldsmiSes pe wes geo merost? 

Fordy ic cw pes wisan Welandes ban, 

fordy engum ne eorSbuendra 

se creft losian, pe him Crist onlen’, 

ne meg mon efre py eS senne wreccan 

his creftes beniman, pe mon oncerran meg 
sunnan onswifan and ®isne swiftan rodor 

of his rihtryne, _rinca enig. 

Hwa wat nu pes wisan Welandes ban, 

on hwelcum hi hlewa _hrusan peccen?! 


Where are now the bones of the wise Weland, the goldsmith, who 
was formerly famous? For this reason I said the bones of the wise 
Weland because the skill which Christ lends him may not perish 
from any of the dwellers on earth; nor may one ever more easily 
deprive a hapless wight of his skill, than one may turn the sun back- 
wards, or any man the swift sky from its right course. Who 
knows now the bones of Weland, in what mound of earth they may 
be covered ? 


In explanation of the passage? it must be noted that a 
Christian poet can not be supposed to have made this 
extended allusion to a heathen divinity, unless from a 
Christian standpoint. And just this is clearly true. For it 
is well known that the early Christian Fathers regarded the 
finding of large bones in the earth as full proof of the 


Wiilker’s Grein, m1, ii, 16. 
? The mistake of the translator has of course been pointed out, but with- 
out explanation of the underlying conception. 
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existence of the very giants mentioned in Genesis. See, for 
example, the passage from the Recognitions of Clement on 
page 924 of this paper. Tertullian also, in his treatise On 
the Resurrection, Chapter 42, says, 

‘These are the carcasses of the giants of the old time ; it will be obvious 
enough that they are not absolutely decayed, for their bony frames are still 
extant. * 

It is evident, therefore, that the Christian poet, after his 
error regarding the Latin, supposed he was using an effective 
example of transitory fame when he referred to a giant, or 
heathen god of human origin, whose bones he really thought 
were buried in some unknown place. His interpolation also 
implies that the skill of Weland was certainly not derived 
from the Creator, and he was doubtless thinking of that 
devil origin of the giants usually accepted in medieval times. 

The story of Nimrod and the giants is briefly given in 
ZElfrie’s Homily on the Pentecost. The reference to the 
“speaking with tongues” suggested to A‘lfric the tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues :? 

Hit getimode zfter Noes flode, pet entas woldon areran ane burh, and 
znne stypel swa heahne pet his hrof astige oS heofon. pa wees an gereord 
on eallum mancynne, and pet weorc wes begunnen ongean Godes willan. 


God eac forSi hi tostencte swa pet he forgeaf xlcum Sera wyrhtena seltcuS 
gereord, and heora nan ne cu%e odres spreece tocnawan. 

It happened after Noah’s flood that giants wished to build a city and a 
tower so high that its roof should reach to heaven. Then was there one 
language among all mankind, and that work was begun against the will 
of God. Therefore God scattered them, so that he gave each of the work- 
men a different language, and none could understand the other’s speech. 


A second allusion is found in the Homily on the Passion of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul. Speaking of the false gods 


which the heathen nations worshipped, /Elfric says,’ 


1See also Augustine, Oity of God, Book xv, chap. x. 
* The Homilies of Ailfric, ed. by Thorpe, 1, 318. 
5 Ibid., 1, 366. 
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Sume hi gelyfdon on deade entas, and him deorwurSlice anlicnyssa 
arerdon, and cwedon pet hi godas weron for bere micelan strenc®de Se hi 
hzefdon ; wes Seah heora lif swiSe manfullic and bysmurfull. 


Some of them believed in dead giants, and raised costly idols to them 
and said that they were gods on account of the great strength which they 
had ; yet their lives were criminal and full of evil. 


The longest passage in explanation of the heathen gods is 
in the poetical homily De Falsis Diis, formerly attributed to 
ZElfriec but excluded from his works in the last and excellent 
edition of Prof. Skeat.'’ Only part of this homily has been 
printed, for a special purpose, in Kemble’s edition of Saloman 
and Saturn. In this portion there is no reference to Nimrod 
and the tower of Babel, but comparison with Wulfstan’s 
homily on the same subject, practically a paraphrase of the 
former, shows a distinct allusion to the Nimrod legend.? 
Following this come the lines quoted by Kemble (p. 120 f.), 
some of which may be given, as follows: 


Git Sa Se heSenan noldon — beon gehealdene 

on swa feawum godum, ac fengon to wurdigenne 
mislice entas and men him to godum, 

%a Se mightige weron on woruldlicum gepincdum, 
and egefulle on life, Seah Se hi leofodon fullice. 
An man wes eardingende on Sam iglande Creta 
Saturnus — and ete. 


Das men weron %a 
Se Sa heSenan wurSodon and worhton him to godum. 


1 Elfric’s Lives of the Saints, EETS. 76, 82, 94, 114. 

* Napier’s Wulfstan, p. 104. The reference to Nimrod reads : 

Ac syd®8an pet gewearS pet Nembrod and %a entas worhton pone 
wundorlican stypel efter Noes flode, and him %a swa fela gereorda gelamp, 
pees pe bec secgaS, swa Sera wyrhtena wes. pa sydSan toferdon hy wide 
landes and mancyn pa sona swySe weox, and Sa et nyhstan wurdon hi 
bepehte, purh Sone ealdan deofol be Adam ju zr beswac, swa pet hi worhton 
wolice and gedwollice him hepene godas and Sone soSan God and heora 
agenna scyppend forsawan, be hy to mannum gescop and geworhte. 
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Monega oSre godas weron _mislice afundene, 

and eac swylce gydenan on swidlicum wurdmynte. 
geond ealne middangeard, mancynne to forwyrde ; 
ac Sas synd 8a fyrmestan ‘Seah %e hi fullice leofodon. 
Se syrwigenda deofol %e swicad embe mancynn 
gebrohte Sa heSenan on Set healice gedwyld, 

pet hiswafule men him fundon to godum, 
Se Sa leahtras lufodon %e licia’S Sam deofle, 
eac heora biggencgan _heora bysmor lufodon, 
and elfremede wurdon fram Sam xlmihtigan Gode, 
se Se leahtras onscunaS and lufa® Sa clennysse. a4 


Yet still the heathen would not be contented with so few gods, ‘hea 
but began to worship as gods various giants and men who had been : 
mighty in worldly dignity and terrible in life, though they had lived eS 
foully. One man was dwelling in the island of Crete, called Saturn, ‘a 
strong and ferocious, etc.... These guilty men were the mightiest 
gods which the heathen worshiped, and made gods for themselves. 

Many other gods there were, variously invented, and also such 
goddesses in great honor throughout the world, for the ruin of man- 
kind ; but these are the foremost, though they foully lived. The te. 
plotting devil who deceives mankind brought the heathen into this ae 
great error, that they should set up for gods such foul men, who es 
loved the sins that please the devil, so that their followers loved 
their shame and became estranged from almighty God, who hates ‘ 
sins and loves purity. 


~ 


The whole passage, which is too long to quote in full, is 
noteworthy as showing how early English commentators 
associated the divinities of the heathen with the giants and with 
each other, classical deities being made to correspond to 
those of the northern nations, as in the well-known passage he 
in Layamon’s Brut, lines 13,897f. In Salomon and 
Saturn, also in Adrian and Ritheus, Mercury the giant is 
said to be the one who first invented letters." 

Slight variations of the Nimrod legend are also found in 
the Middle English Genesis, lines 696, and in Cursor Mundi, 
lines 2195 to 2304, passages which need not be quoted here. ‘ 


In the first, the words are Mercurius se gigand, in the second Mercurius 
se gigant; Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, pp. 192, 200. 
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On the other hand Higden, in his Polychronicon as translated 
by Trevisa, follows the statement of Isidore’s Etymologia 
which he quotes almost exactly. Trevisa’s translation reads, 
pey bat payenis clepib goddes, bey were men ; and as bey bere hem in 
her lif, bettre or wers, so bey were iworshipped after her deeb. Bote by 
false lore of fendes men pat come afterward worschipped hem for goddis 
bat were first iworschipped onliche for mynde; and pan, for to make it 
more solempne, com feynynges of poetes.' 
This is followed by a characteristic account of the Greek 
divinities, quoting Augustine and others. 

Dante combines the Nimrod story with that by which the 
gods of the heathen are connected with Lucifer and his fallen 
angels. He thus brings together Lucifer, the gods of the 
heathen mythologies and Nimrod in his Purgatorio x11, 25- 
36. I quote from Longfellow’s translation : 

I saw that one who was created noble 
More than all other creatures, down from heaven 
Flaming with lightnings fall upon one side. 

I saw Briareus smitten by the dart 
Celestial, lying on the other side, 
Heavy upon the earth by mortal frost. 

I saw Thymbraeus, Pallas saw, and Mars, 
Still clad in armour round about their father, 
Gaze at the scattered members of the giants. 

I saw at foot of his great labour, Nimrod, 


As if bewildered, looking at the people 
Who had been proud with him in Senaar. 


The question comes whether any English writer connected 
heathen gods with the giant descendants of Cain. I suggest 
that this is probably true in one respect of the poet of 
Beowulf. It will be remembered that the hero, when so 
nearly vanquished by Grendel’s mother, found a sword in 
the cave and with it overcame his foe. The passage at |. 
1557 reads as follows : 


1 Babington’s ed., Rolls Series, Book 11, ch. rx. 
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Geseah Sa on searwum __sige-eadig bil, 
eald sweord eotenisc, ecgum pyhtig, 
wigena weorSmynd; pet wes wepna cyst, 
buten hit wes mare ‘%onne enig mon oder 
to beadulace tberan meahte, 


god ond geatlic, giganta geweorc. 

The sweord is here called eald sweord eotenise ‘old sword 
of an eten,’ and giganta geweore ‘the work of giants.’ The 
usual interpretation of such expressions, as by Grimm in 
Deutsche Mythologie, associates them with Teutonic mythology. 
But I submit that the poet of Beowulf, who could connect 
the giants with Cain as he has done, would have the same 
giants in mind in this place. The sword is found in the 
house of a descendant of Cain and presumably belongs to 
her. On its hilt Hrothgar finds the inscription regarding 
“the beginning of that old struggle when the flood slew the 
race of the giants,”' a clear allusion to the giant posterity of 
the first murderer ; see p. 893. It can not be that the poet 
who had so clearly in mind the medieval Cain story could 
have connected the magic sword with a heathen myth, and 
placed upon it an inscription of biblical origin.” 

This supposition becomes a practical certainty, I believe, 
when we know how fully the working in metals and the 
making of swords and armor were associated with these 
same giants of Genesis 6. Early apochryphal writings, as, 
the Book of Enoch and the Book of Adam, and many of the 
Fathers emphasized the making of weapons as one of the 


1If sySpan of 1. 1689 means ‘after’ instead of ‘when,’ the passage would 
doubtless refer to the Nimrod story. Yet the meaning ‘when’ seems far 
more likely, owing to the close connection of the ‘struggle’ with the flood. 

* This same sword is spoken of in 1. 1663 as eald sweord eacen, and pre- 
sumably the same in 1. 2140 as having eacnum ecgum. In both these places 
it has been conjectured by Bugge (Zeitschrift f. d. Philologie, 1V, 206), that 
the correct reading is eotenisc and eotenum, though too much must not be 
made of such a conjecture. 
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evil results of Cain’s wickedness. The knowledge of magic 
came from the same source. This giant sword of Beowulf, 
therefore, which also had magical power since it would kill 
one whom no human sword would touch, is another evidence 
of the poet’s acquaintance with the early Christian and 
medieval extensions of the Cain story. 

If these references to the sword of the cave are to the 
biblical giants, rather than to Teutonic mythology, certain 
other passages must also be connected with the same. The 
sword of Eanmund (1. 2616) is also eald sweord etonise, and 
Wulf’s sword and helm (1. 2979) are 


eald sweord eotenisc, entiscne helm. 


I see no reason to halt at this conclusion. It seems to 
me impossible that the poet of Beowulf could have been so 
thoroughly Christian as he shows himself in many places, and 
make so frequent references to purely heathen conceptions." 

Perhaps one late allusion to the derivation of the arts 


from Cain may be worth while as showing the long 
acceptance of the idea. It is in Donne’s Progress of the Soul, 


stanza lii : 
Wonder with me 
Why plowing, building, ruling and the rest, 
Or most of those arts whence our lives are blest 
By cursed Cain’s race invented be. 


SOURCES. 
A. Monsters and Spirits of Evil Descended from Cain. 


That Cain was the father of an evil progeny, monsters 
and evil spirits, may be accounted for both by Hebrew 


1 This is not the usual view, I know, but I have became more and more 
inclined toward it. See also Klaeber, Zum Beowulf, Anglia xxvil, especi- 
ally 441f. If no one forestalls me I hope to take up the matter somewhat 
fully in a subsequent paper. 
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tradition and by Christian interpretation of Scripture. That 
it should occur in Hebrew tradition is not strange, since 
some Hebrew commentators gave a supernatural origin to 
Cain himself; cf. p. 832. From this it would naturally 
follow that Cain’s descendants would be supernatural also. 
This idea is followed by Bartolocci in a chapter on the 
origin of demons : 

Primus eorum parens assignatur angelus, qui pulcheritudine Evae 
illectus, equitans super serpentem ad eam ingreditur, ex quo concepit 
Kain, cujus figuram ut et illius posteritatis non humanum, sed angelicam 
fuisse autumat, quae (Hebr) generatio diluvii a Kabbinis nominatur, 
quarum animae daemones factae sint, et modo hominibus nocere aiunt, sed 
in futuro saeculo, nempne tempore Messiae, annihilabit eos Deus, ne 
amplius Israelitis neceant. (He refers to R. Eliezer, Pirakim, chap. 34, 
p. 39).? 

But Bartolocci also connects demons with Cain through 
the giant progney of the murderer. The passage above is 
followed immediately by these words : 

Etiam generatio diluvii in die judicii non resurget, sicut dictum est, 
gigantes non resurgent, Is. 26, 14. Omnes autem eorum animae factae sunt 


spiritus et daemones nocentes hominibus, et in futuro saeculo Deus sanctus 
benedictus perire eos faciet e mundo. 


Eisenmenger also quotes Hebrew tradition in respect to 
demon descendants of Cain : 

Von Kain lesen wir in dem Buche Nischmath chajim S. 116, Abs. 1 in 
dem 12 Kapitel: ‘Weiter sagen sie (die Kabbalisten), dass von Kain 
Teufel und Nachgespenster hergecommen seien, und den deswegen in dem 
Gesetze (Moses) des Todes seines Samens nicht gedacht werde, wie dessen 
bei den iibrigen Geschlechtern Adams Erwihnung geschicht, weil die vom 
Samen Kains fiir ein besonders Geschlecht gehalten worden sind.? 

But the demon descendants of Cain may also be accounted 
for by Christian interpretation of Scripture. We have 
already mentioned the connection assumed by early English 


1 Bibliotheca Rabbinica, 1, 290. 
2 Entdecktes Judenthum (ed. of 1893), 589. 
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writers between the giants of Genesis, 6 and Cain. The 
descendants of these giants were demons else, so that in this 
way we may account for the representation of Grendel and his 
mother as being of the posterity of Cain. I quote from 
Justin Martyr, Apologia, 2, 92: 


Angeli autem ordinem institutum praetergressi, in stupra cum mulieribus 
prolapsi sunt ac filios susceperunt eos, qui daemones appellati ; atque etiam 
postea genus humanum sibi in servitutem addixerunt, partim scriptis 
magicis, partim terroribus et suppliciis inferendis, partim  sacrificiis, 
suffimentis et libaminibus edocendis ; quibus rebus egere coeperunt, ex quo 
cupiditatum morbis emancipati sunt ; denique in humanum genus caedes, 
bella, adulteria, flagitia atque omne vitiorum genus proseminarunt.! 


The Clementine Homilies give a similar account: * 


But from this unhallowed intercourse [that of angels who cohabited with 
women] spurious men sprang; much greater in stature than men, whom 
they afterwards called giants; not those dragon-footed giants who waged 
war against God as those blasphemous myths of the Greeks do sing, but 
wild in manners and greater than men in size inasmuch as they were sprung 
of angels, yet less than angels as they were bornof women.... But they, 
on account of their bastard natures not being pleased with purity of food 
(the manna God has provided), longed after the taste of blood. Wherefore 
they first tasted flesh... . All things therefore going from bad to worse, 
on account of these brutal demons God . . . sent a deluge of water that, all 
being destroyed, the purified world might be handed over to him who was 
saved in the ark, in order to a second beginning of life. And thus it came 
to pass. 

Since, therefore, the souls of the deceased giants were greater than human 
souls, ... they, as being a new race, were called by a new name [i. e. 
demons]. And to those who survived in the world a law was prescribed of 
God through an angel, how they should live. For being bastards in race, 
of the fire of angels and the blood of women, and therefore liable to desire 
acertain race of their own, they were anticipated by a certain righteous 
law. [This law, as given in chapter 19, is that the demons should not 
trouble believers, but only those who do not believe. ] ? 


This passage is undoubtedly based on the Book of Enoch. 
In that book the part relating to the birth of evil spirits 
from the giants is as follows : 


1Migne, Patr. Graec. 6, 451. 
2 Clementine Homilies, 8, ch. 14-18; Ante-Nicene Fathers, 17, 142 f. 
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And now the giants who have been begotten from body and flesh will be 
called evil spirits on earth, and their dwelling places will be upon earth. 
Evil spirits proceed from their bodies ; because they are created from above, 
their beginning and first basis being the holy watchers, they will be evil 
spirits upon the earth and will be called evil spirits.’ 


From Athenagoras, in the translation of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers (vol. ii, p. 24) I take the following : 


These [angels whose duty it was ‘to exercise providence of God over the 
things created ’] fell into impure love of virgins, and were subjugated by 
the flesh, and became negligent and wicked in the management of the things 
intrusted to them. Of these lovers of virgins, therefore were begotten those 
who are called giants.... These angels then, who have fallen from 
heaven and haunt the air and the earth, . . . and the souls of the giants, 
which are the demons who wander about the earth, perform actions similar, 
the one to the natures they have received, the other to the appetites they 
have indulged.” 


A similar idea is expressed by Lactantius, De Origine 
Erroris, Cap. iv: . 


Cum ergo numerus hominum coepisset increscere, providens Deus ne 
fraudibus suis diabolus, cui ab initio terrae dederat potestatem, vel 
corrumperet homines, vel desperderet, quod in exordio fecerat, misit 
angelos ad tutelam cultumque generis humani.... Itaque illos cum 
hominibus commorantes dominator ille terrae fallacissimus consuetudine 
ipsa paulatim ad vitia pellexit, et mulierum congressibus inquinavit. Tum 
in coelum ob peccata, quibus se immerserant, non recepti, cecederunt in 
terram. Sic eos diabolus ex angelis Dei suos fecit satellites, ac ministros. 
Qui autem sunt ex his procreati, quia neque angeli, neque homines fuerunt, 
sed mediam quamdam naturam gerentes, non sunt ad inferos accepti, sicut 
in coelum parentes eorum. Ita duo genera daemonum facta sunt, unum 
coeleste, alterum terrenum. 


Perhaps it is worthy of note that some of the derivations 
of the Hebrew nephalim, Greek yiyavtos, come especially 
near the idea of the Beowulf poet. Davis, in Genesis and 
Semitic Tradition p. 106, mentions several. It may mean 
‘strong, mighty,’ or be allied to Hebrew naphal in the sense 


1Schodde’s Book of Enoch, sec. 111, ch. 15. 
? Plea for the Christians, ch. 24-25. 
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(1) of fallen, sinful beings ; or (2) of beings characterized 
as falling upon others, violent; or (3) bastards, analogous 
to nephel, abortion, miscarriage.” The last is the exact idea 
of the Beowulf wntydras (1. 111). 

No doubt many later medieval writings might be chosen 
to illustrate this idea of evil descendants of Cain. I quote 
one more modern source for the connection of Cain with 
demons. Wierus, in his Pseudomonarchia Daemonorum, 
makes Cain a demon ruler: 

Caym magnus Praeses, formam assumens merula ; at quum hominem 
induit, respondet in favilla ardente, ferens in manu gladium acutissimum. 
Prae caeteris sapienter argumentare facit ; tribuit intellectum omnium 
aquarum; de futuris optime respondet. Fuit ex ordine Angelorum. 
Praesidet legionis triginta.' 


B. The Giants that strove against God. 


We have already shown how the story of the giants in 
Genesis, 6 was connected with the previous historical 
chapters, and so with Cain. This interpretation is common 
to early Christian literature as we shall see. Yet different 
commentators differed somewhat in details of interpretation, 
and these differences may be best understood at once. I 
take the clear presentation of Lenormant, in his Beginnings 
of History. Commenting on the Septuagint version of 
Genesis, 6, 2 and 4, which reads “angels of God” instead of 
“sons of God,” he adds : 

All the most ancient Fathers of the Church, as St. Justin, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian and Lactan- 
tius, as well as subsequently St. Ambrose and Sulpicius Severus, reading 


the Bible in the Greek and therein finding this expression, regard with 
wonder the circumstances related in Genesis of the culpable unions between 


1 Joannis Wieri Opera Omnia (1660), p. 659. I am indebted for this 
reference to John Small’s note on Dunbar’s Flyting, 1. 513, Scottish Text 
Society, 21. Small gives a free paraphrase of the Latin which I quote. 
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the angels descended upon earth and the daughters of men. This is also 
the interpretation adopted by Philo (De Gigantibus), Josephus and the 
author of the Book of Jubilees among the Jews, as well as by the Judaeo- 
Christian Theodotion. It is developed under the form of a complete and 
highly poetic narrative in the Book of Enoch, one of the most remarkable 
of the non-canonical Jewish apocalytic writings. According to this book, 
the angels to whom God had committed the guardianship of the earth, the 
Egregors or Vigilants, allowing themselves to be beguiled by the beauty of 
the women, fell with them into the sin of fornication, which forever shut 
them from heaven, begetting a race of giants 3000 cubits high, as well as 
numerous demons. This story of the fall of Egregors is accepted and 
related with further detail by Tertullian (De Cult. Femin., 1, 2, u, 10), 
Commodian (Instruct., 11, Cultus Daemonum), and Lactantius (Div. 
Inst., 1, 14; Testam. Patriarch., 5). And this is not all; at least one 
positive passage in the New Testament occurs to the Christian in support 
of a like understanding of the text of Genesis. The Epistle of Jude, 
which rests upon the Book of Enoch, and clearly borrows from it verses 
14 and 15, speaks of the sin of the angels and compares this fornication 
with the crime of Sodom and Gomorrah, and it is probable that St. Peter 
alludes to the same story in his second Epistle (1m, 4). 

But subsequently the Christian doctors were seized with scruples in 
regard to the consequences which might follow upon the interpretation 
hitherto accepted in the matter of ‘sons of God.’ It was supposed to con- 
tradict the words of Christ, which deny sex to the angels (Mat. 22, 30). 

The most generally accepted interpretation, beginning with the fourth 
century, supposes the ‘‘sons of God’’ to be the descendants of Sheth (Seth), 
upon whom this title was bestowed as belonging to the chosen race which 
until that period was faithful to a worship of truth, and the ‘‘daughters of 
men’’ to be the women of the line of Qain (Cain). This view appears 
for the first time in the romance of the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions. 
... The first orthodox writer who seems to have accepted it is Julius 
Africanus in his Chronicon, written during the first half of the third 
century. But subsequently it became the interpretation which counted for 
its adherents among the orientals St. Ephrem, and the author of the Christ- 
ian Book of Adam, in the Greek Church Theodoret, St. Cyril, St. John 
Chrysostom, in the Latin Church St. Augustine and St. Jerome. 


For our purpose it is sufficient to note that, whatever 
interpretation was taken, the children of Cain were included, 
and the giants were therefore descendants of Abel’s murderer. 
Again, the giants of Genesis 6 were connected not only with 
Cain on the one side, but more directly with the flood than 
is warranted by the Scripture narrative. These giants were 
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the ones who seduced mankind, induced them to oppose 
God, and brought the flood as a punishment for their evil 
deeds. 

Both Hebrew and Christian commentators agree in these 
interpretations. For the first we may quote Josephus, who 
connects the giants and the flood. In Antiquities of the Jews, 
Book 1, ch. 3, we read : 


For many angels of God accompanied with women begat sons that proved 
unjust, and despisers of all that was good, on account of the confidence they 
had in their own strength ; for the tradition is that these men did what 
resembled the acts of those whom the Grecians call giants.... Now God 
loved this man [Noah] for his righteousness. Yet he not only condemned 
those other men for their wickedness, but determined to destroy the whole 
race of mankind and make another race that should be pure from wicked- 
ness ; and cutting short their lives, and making their years not so many as 
they formerly lived, but one hundred and twenty years only, he turned the 
dry land into sea. 


The Jewish Rabbis more explicitly mention the connection 
with Cain. Eisenmenger, in Entdecktes Judenthum, quotes 
Rabbi Eliezer especially : 


Der Rabbi spricht: So sahen die Engel, welche von ihrem heiligen 
Orte, namlich von Himmel gefallen waren, die Tochter des Kain, welche 
mit blosses Scham daher gingen und ihre Augen wie Dirnen schminkten. 
Sie irrten ihnen nach und nahmen Weiber von ihnen, wie (Gen. 6, 2.) 
gesaget wird: Cumque coepissent homines et cet. Der Rabbi Zadok sagt : 
Von denselben sind die Riesen, welche in hoher Liebesgrossen dahergehen, 
gezeugt worden. ! 


Christian commentators, whether directly influenced by 
Rabbinical lore or not, follow the same interpretation. They 
cited passages from the Apochrypha which were regarded as 
bearing upon the subject. Thus Augustine, in his Civitas 
Dei, Book xv, ch. 23, when speaking of the giants of 
Genesis 6, quotes Baruch 3, 26-38 : 


Ibi fuerunt gigantes illi nominati, qui ab initio fuerunt staturosi, scientes 
praelium. Non hos elegit Dominus, nec viam scientiae dedit illis; et 


! Edition of 1893, p. 47. Cf. also Ginzberg, Die Haggada, ete., p. 75. 
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interierunt, quia non habuerunt sapientiam, perierunt propter inconsider- 
antiam. 


_Augustine also mentions the Book of Enoch as quoved by 
Jude in verse 14 of his Epistle. 

The apochryphal Book of Wisdom was also cited by early 
Christian writers for a more direct connection of Cain and 
the flood. Thus Wisdom, 10, 3-4 reads : 


But when the unrighteous went away from her [ Wisdom] in his anger, 
he perished also in the fury wherewith he murdered his brother. For 
whose cause the earth being drowned with the flood, Wisdom again pre- 
served it and directed the course of the righteous in a piece of wood of 
small value. 


We may quote among other sources the Book of Adam, 111, 
ch. iv: 


When the children of Seth went down from the holy mountain and 
dwelt with the children of Cain, and defiled themselves with their abomi- 
nations, there were born unto them children that were called Garsina, who 
were giants, mighty men of valor, such as no other giants were of equal 
might. 

Certain wise men of old wrote concerning them, and say in their sacred 
books that angels came down from heaven and mingled with the daughters 
of Cain, who bare unto them these giants. But those wise men err in what 
they say. God forbid such a thing, that angels who are spirits should be 
found committing sin with human beings. Never, that can not be.... 
But they were children of Seth, who were of the children of Adam, that 
dwelt on the mountain high up, while they preserved their virginity, their 
innocence and their glory like angels, and were then called ‘angels of God.’ 


A selection from numerous other references to the giant 
progeny of Cain may be given im approximate chronological 
order. First may stand the Rook of Enoch, which was so 
largely followed by the Fathers (cf. the quotation from 
Lenormant) : 

And it came to pass, after the children of men had increased in those 
days, beautiful and comely daughters were born to them. And the angels, 
the sons of heaven, saw and lusted after them.... And they took unto 


themselves wives, . . . and they became pregnant and brought forth great 
giants whose stature was three thousand ells. These devoured all the 
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acquisitions of mankind till men were unable to sustain themselves. And 
the giants turned themselves against mankind in order to devour them. 
And they began to sin against the birds and the beasts, and against the 
creeping things and the fish, and devoured their flesh among themselves 
and drank the blood thereof.' 


Later it is revealed to Enoch in a vision that these giants 
shal! be destroyed : 


And the spirits of the giants, who cast themselves upon the clouds, will 
be destroyed and fall, and will battle and cause destruction upon the earth 
and do evil.” 


The Recognitions of Clement, Book 1, ch. 29, I quote from 
the translation of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 111, p. 163 ; 


All things, therefore, being completed which are in heaven and in earth 
and in the waters, and the human race also having multiplied, in the 
eighth generation righteous men who had lived the life of angels, being 
allured by the beauty of women, fell into promiscuous and illicit connec- 
tions with them ; and henceforth, acting in all things without discretion and 
disorderly, they changed the state of human affairs and the divinely pre- 
scribed order of life, so that, either by persuasion or force, they compelled 
all men to sin against God their Creator. In the ninth generation are 
born the giants so-called from of old, not dragon-footed as the fables of the 
Greeks relate, but men of immense bodies, whose bones, of enormous size, 
are still shown in some places for confirmation. But against these the 
righteous providence of God brought a flood upon the world, that the earth 
might be purified from their pollutions, and every place might be turned 
into a sea by the destruction of the wicked. 


Sulpicius Severus, in his Historia Sacra, 1, ii, has a similar 
account ; 


Qua tempestate [of Noah], cum jam humanum genus abundaret, angeli, 
quibus coelum sedes erat, speciosarum forma virginum capti, illicitas 
cupiditates appetierunt ; ac naturae suae originisque degeneres, relictis 
superioribus, quorum incolae erant, matrimoniis se mortalibus miscuerunt. 
Hi paulatim mores noxios conserentes, humanam corrupere progeniem ; 
ex quorum coitu Gigantes editi esse dicuntur, cum diversae inter se naturae 
permixtio monstra gigneret. 


Lactantius, De Origine Erroris, cap. 15, has : 


1 The Book of Enoch, ed. by Schodde, p. 66-7. 
2 Ibid., p. 82. 
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Itaque illos cum hominibus commorantes dominator ille terrae fallicissi- 
mus consuetudine ipsa paulatim ad vitia pellexit, et mulierum congressibus 
inquinavit. 

Alcuin, Interrogationes et Responsiones in Genesin, 96 : 

De quibus dixit : Cum coepissent homines multiplicari super terram et filias 
procreassent. [Et iterum] videntes Filii Dei filias hominum quod essent pul- 
chrae (Gen. vi, 1, 2)? Resp. Filias hominum, progeniem Cham ; et filios 
Dei sobolem Seth [MS. Sem] appellare Scriptura voluit. Hi avita bene- 
dictione religiosi ; illae paterna maledictione impudicae [MS. illi. . 
impudici]; sed postquam filii Seth [MS. Sem] concupiscentia victi ex 
filiabus Cham connubia junxerunt, ex tali conjunctione homines immenso 
corpore, viribus superbi, moribus [inconditi], quos Scriptura gigantes 
nominat, procreati sunt. 

This last quotation is especially interesting because the 
scribe of the Alcuin Ms., or Alcuin himself, has used the 
name Cham instead of Cain in both places. He evidently 
refers to the former, as shown by the clause “illae paterna 
maladictione impudicae,” an allusion to the curse of Noah. 
The ms. also has Sem instead of Seth in the second place. If 
such confusion between Cain and Cham (Ham) could be 
made in such a place, it is not strange that the earlier 
reading of the Beowulf ms., Cames for Caines in line 107, 
should have been possible. This is perhaps a_ better 
explanation than that of Bugge (Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, 
xl, 81), who cites only a Celtic parallel to the Beowulf 
Cames. 

The real explanation of the confusion is that Cham (Ham) 
was regarded as the natural successor of Cain after the flood. 
This will be clear from a passage in Tertullian’s Liber De 
Praescriptionibus, cap. 47 : 

Sed enim illos qui seminis illos prioris instituissent, occulte et latenter, et 
ignorante illa matre virtute, cum illis octo animabus in arcam mississe 
etiam semen Cham [Cain Fran. Paris], quo semen malitiae non periret, sed 


cum caeteris conservatum, et post cataclysmum terris redditum, exemplo 
caeterorum excresceret et effunderetur, et totum orbem et impleret et 


occuparet. 
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Finally we may quote Petrus Comestor’s Historia Schol- 
astica Liber Genesis, cap. xxxi, which gives the following 
De causa diluvii : 

Moyses dicturus de diluvio praemisit causam ejus dicens, Cumque 
coepissent homines multiplicari super terram viderunt filii dei, id est Seth, 
religiosi, filias hominum, id est de stirpe Cain, et victi concupiscentia 
acceperunt eas uxores, et nati sunt inde gigantes. Tempore quidem quando 
factum fuerit hoc utrum sub Noe, vel ante, vel multum vel parum ante, 
non determinat. Josephus autem dicit quod usque ad septimam genera- 
tionem boni permanserint filii Seth, post ab mala progressi sunt, recedentes 
a solemnitatibus paternis, et ob hoc contra se Deum irritaverunt. Nam 
multi angeli Dei, id est filii Seth, id est qui supra filii Dei, cum mulieribus 
coeuntes injuriosos filios genuerunt, qui propter confidentiam fortitudinis 
gigantes a Graecis dicti sunt. Methodius causam diluvii.... Septingen- 
tissimo anno secundae chiliadis filii Seth concupierunt filias Cain, et inde 
orti sunt gigantes. Et incoepta tertia chiliade inundavit diluvium. Sic 
ordinat Methodius. Potuit etiam esse, ut incubi daemones genuissent 
gigantes, a magnitudine corporum denominatos, sic dicti a geos, quod est 
terra, quia incubi vel daemones solent in nocti opprimere mulieres ; sed 
etiam immanitati corporum respondebat immanitas animorum. ! 


C. The Giants and the Gods of the Heathen. 


The derivation of the gods of the heathen from the 
descendants of Cain on the one side, or from Nimrod on the 
other, seems to be connected with the two views of Genesis 
6,2 and 4. This has been already explained on p. 920. 
The gods of the heathen were thus of angelic origin, or the 
giant descendants of human beings. We have already 
noted the passage from Josephus as representing the first 
view among Hebrew commentators. The Fathers may be 
illustrated by a quotation from Justin Martyr’s Apologia, in 
the translation of the Anti-Nicene Fathers, 1.190: 


God, when he made the whole world and subjected things earthly to 
man, and arranged the heavenly bodies for the increase of fruits and the 


1 Migne, 198, 1081. On sie ordinat Methodius Petrus adds the note : Hanc 
opinionem alibi damnat Augustinus. 
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rotation of the seasons and appointed this divine law,—for these things 
also he evidently made for man,—committed the care of men and of all 
things under heaven to angels whom he appointed over them. But the 
angels transgressed this appointment, and were captivated by the love of 
women, and begot children who are those called demons; and besides, 
they afterwards subdued the human race to themselves, partly by magical 
writings, and partly by fears and the punishments they occasioned, and 
partly by teaching them to offer sacrifices, and incense, and libations, of 
which things they stood in need after they were enslaved by lustful pas- 
sions ; and among men they sowed murders, wars, adulteries, intemperate 
deeds, and all wickedness. When also the poets and mythologists, not 
knowing that it was the angels and those demons who had been begotten of 
them that did these things to men and women, cities and nations, which 
they related, ascribed them to God himself and to those who were accounted 
to be his very ofspring, and to the ofspring of those who were called his 
brothers, Neptune and Pluto, and to the children again of these their 
ofspring. For whatever name each of the angels has given to himself and 
his children, by that name they called them.! 


The Instructions of Commodianus, ch. 3, gives a similar 
view. In the same translation as the Justin Martyr it reads: 


When Almighty God, to beautify the nature of the world, willed that 
earth should be visited by angels, when they were sent down they despised 
his laws. Such was the beauty of women that it turned them aside so that, 
being contaminated, they could not return to heaven. Rebels from God 
they uttered words against him. Then the Highest uttered his judgment 
against them, and from their seed giants are said to have been born. By 
them arts were made known on the earth, and they taught the dying of 
wool and everything which is done ; and to them, when they died, men 
erected images. But the Almighty, because they were of evil seed, did not 
approve that when dead they should be brought back from death. Whence, 
wandering, they now pervert bodies, and it is such as these especially that 
ye this day worship and pray to as gods. 


This is followed by definite references to the gods of Roman 
mythology. Compare also the quotations from the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and the Recognitions of Clement on pp. 918, 
924. All these are based on such apochryphal writings as 
the Book of Enoch. When the Septuagint reading “angels 
of God” was given up for “sons of God” in Genesis 6, 2 


1See p. 918 for another use of part of this quotation. 
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and 4, a human origin was assumed for the gods of the 
heathen. For example Tertullian argues for this in his 
Apoligeticus adv. Gentes, as shown by the arguments of cer- 
tain chapters. We may quote: 

Cap. X. Progreditur jam ad crimen irreligiositatis, aitque Christianos 
deorum cultum recusare, quia dii non sunt, colendi, si divinitas eorum de- 
monstrari possit. Provocat itaque ad conscientiam gentilium, quae neque 
non potest omnes illos deos homines olim fuisse, quod jam unius Saturni 
exemplo liquido demonstrat. 

Cap. XI. At cum post mortem homines ob meritorum praesentiam in 
deos adlecti dicentur, inquirit hoc capite in causas quae hoc exegerint. 

Augustine discusses the matter in a similar way in his 
City of God, especially Book v1, though the passage is too 
long to quote. Perhaps the clearest statement is in the 
Etymologia of Isadore, a work that was so influential during 
the middle ages. In Book viu, cap. xi, De Diis Gentium, 
we have the following ; 

Quos pagani deos asserunt, homines olim fuisse produntur, et pro unius- 
cujusque vita vel meritis, coli apud suos post mortem coeperunt, ut apud 
gyptum Isis, apud Cretam Jovis, apud Mauros Juba, apud Latinus 
Faunus, apud Romanos Quirinus. . . . Fuerunt etiam et quidam viri 
fortes, aut urbium conditores, quibus mortuis, homines qui eos dilexerunt 
similacra finxerunt, ut haberent aliquod ex imaginum contemplatione sola- 
tium, sed paulatim hunc errorem, persuadentibus daemonibus, ita in pos- 
teris constat irrepsisse, ut quod illi pro sola nominis memoria honoraverunt 
successores deos existimaverunt, atque colerent. 


These mighty men, who became gods of the heathen, were 
often referred to as giants and were given characteristics 
which connect them with the descendants of Cain. For 
example, they were builders of cities and mighty works, as 
fortifications. This building of cities was regarded as 
especially reprehensible. Augustine emphasizes in his City 
of God that the only proper view of life in this world is as 
transitory to a life hereafter. The building of cities for 
permanent abiding was therefore a work of the devil. 

While they were still conceived of as giants, heathen gods 
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were also connected more directly with Ham, who was 
thought to be the first idolator and at least a spiritual 
descendant of Cain after the flood. These post-diluvian 
giants were also associated especially with Nimrod, who was 
made a giant by natural interpretation of Genesis 10, 8, and 
with the tower of Babel by an equally natural connection of 
Babel in Genesis 10, 10 and Genesis 11, 1-9; compare 
p. 906. Without trying to elucidate this legend further, it 
may be pointed out that Hebrew tradition made Nimrod the 
builder of the tower of Babel in order to get into heaven 
and destroy God himself. Moreover, one-third of those who 
took part with him, those who said “we will climb from it 
into heaven and strike him [God] down with axes,” became 
devils and evil spirits; see Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, p. 509 (ed. of 1893). 

That the knowledge of weapons and forging in metals are 
also connected with Cain’s descendants is first of all Scrip- 
ture itself; cf. Genesis, 4, 22 on Tubal-Cain. This idea was 
much extended in medieval works. Tubal-Cain was re- 
garded as a giant, and was thus associated with the giants of 
Genesis 6. That the knowledge of working in metals came 
first to these monsters may be shown from the Book of Enoch : 

And Azazel taught mankind to make swords and knives and shields and 
coats of mail." 

With this compare the first working of metals by the 
the devils in hell, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book 1. On 
the other hand, those who associated the gods of the heathen 
with men made them wicked men who invented instruments 
of war. Compare Augustine’s City of God. 


OLIVER F. EMERSON. 


Translation of Schodde, ch. 8. 
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XX.—GOETHE’S ESSAY, UBER LAOKOON. 


During the year 1906 the four hundredth anniversary of 
the finding of the marble group of Laocoén and his sons in 
Rome—“ opus omnibus et picturae et statuariae artis prae- 
ferendum ”—has been duly celebrated. The most conspicuous 
act in this celebration was undoubtedly Dr. Ludwig Pollak’s 
announcement at a meeting of the German Archeological 
Institute’ that he had discovered an ancient copy of the 
missing right arm of Laocoén, bent backward so that the 
hand must have been near the head, as has long been 
supposed. Hardly less noteworthy, however, was the effect 
of recent additional discoveries of inscriptions? in Rhodes 
that seem to fix the date of the sculptors in the middle of 
the first century B. c., and Richard Foerster’s comprehensive 
article in the Jahrbuch des archiologischen Instituts *—the 
latest and most authoritative exposition of facts and expres- 
sion of opinions about the statue. 

Probably few works of plastic art have given rise to more 
discussion than the Laocoén, and certainly no other such 
work has played a more important part in German literature 
or German esthetic philosophy. From the time when 
Winckelmann ‘ found “den Laokoon eben so unnachahmlich 
als-den Homer ”’ down to our own days the statue has served 
as a favorite illustration of the ways and means of artistic 
expression, and, it may be added, has been held to corroborate 


1Jan. 14, 1906. Of. Mitteilungen d. kaiserl. deutsch. archiiolog. Inst., xx, 
277, and The Illustrated London News, June 23, 1906, p. 902. 

2F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Jahrb. d. arch. Inst., rx (1894), 23 and xx 
(1905), 119. 

5Vol. xx1 (1906), 1 ff. 

* Gedanken (1755), DLD 20, 8. 
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the most various and conflicting views. Lessing, of course, 
did most to keep Laocoén in the foreground of esthetic 
speculation ; but Goethe also gave to a description and in- 
terpretation of the statue (Uber Laokoon) the first place in a 
magazine by means of which he hoped to convert his fellow- 
countrymen to the worship of the Greek ideal, the Propylden 
of 1798. 

The apparent settlement of the more important archeologi- 
cal questions connected with the statue, as well as the general 
disposition to answer the celebrated question “Is Laocoén 
crying out?” in the negative, now so far assure the student 
of literature as to the facts that he may profitably pass 
judgment upon the opinions of Winckelmann, Lessing, or 
Goethe, and especially, it seems to me, give to Goethe’s 
little essay closer attention than it has hitherto generally 
received. Uber Laokoon is, to be sure, neither the most 
interesting nor the most suggestive of Goethe’s essays on art. 
It is somewhat pompous, somewhat dogmatic ; it impresses 
us from the start with something of an academic character, 
as the expositor lays down certain first principles to serve as 
the basis of his discussion ; and in sundry details, indeed in 
his conception of the whole, Goethe was mistaken. Never- 
theless, so eminent a critic as Heinrich Brunn' declared, 
“Goethes Aufsatz .... bildet einen Glanzpunkt in der 
Laokoon-Literatur.” No less instructive in its errors than 
illuminating in its presentation of many important truths, the 
essay is an object-lesson in how to see a statue ; and what- 
ever value, great or small, we may attach to it as an 
interpretation, there can be no doubt of its significance for an 
understanding of Goethe’s attitude towards the plastic arts in 
general and towards this marble group in particular. It 
represents Goethe at the height of his Hellenism, and he 


1 Kleine Schriften, Lpz., 1905, 11, 506. 
12 
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thought the Laocoén the masterpiece of Greek sculpture. To 
define what Hellenism meant for Goethe, and to see how far 
this statue conformed to his definition, is the purpose of this 
paper. 

That Goethe did not always think as a Greek is well 
known, and the development of the “Stiirmer und Driinger ” 
into the Olympian has been traced by competent hands.’ 
No more enlightening commentary on the poetic works of the 
successive epochs in Goethe’s life can be found than the 
history of the poet’s growth in the knowledge and appreciation 
of the formative arts. Goetz and Werther belong with the 
fervent preachments Von deutscher Baukunst and Nach 
Falconet und iiber Falconet ; Iphigenie, Tasso, and Hermann 
und Dorothea move in the sphere of the serene and intellectual 
Propyléen. The man of “genius” became a man of rule ; 
the worshipper of nature, feeling, and character became the 
discoverer and creator of types of humanity. The process 
of this transformation need not here concern us, but the fact 
is all-important. The Goethe who wrote? in 1772: “ Und 
so modelt der Wilde mit abenteuerlichen Ziigen, griisslichen 
Gestalten, hohen Farben, seine Kokos, seine Federn und 
seinen Kérper. Und lasst die Bildnerei aus den willkiirlich- 
sten Formen bestehen, sie wird ohne Gestaltsverhiltnis 
zusammenstimmen, denn eine Empfindung schuf sie zum 
charakteristischen Ganzen. Diese charakteristische Kunst 
ist nun die einzige wahre ”—this same Goethe had discovered 


1A. G. Meyer and G. Witkowski in their edition of Goethes Werke, xxx, 
in Kiirschner’s DNL; Theodor Volbehr, Goethe und die bildende Kunst, 
Lpz., 1895; L. von Urlichs, Goethe und die Antike, G-J, 11, 3 ff; and es- 
pecially Otto Harnack, Die Klassische Asthetik der Deutschen, Lpz., 1892 ; 
Goethe in der Epoche seiner Vollendung, 2. Aufi., Lpz., 1901; Goethes 
Kunstanschauung in ihrer Bedeutung f. d. Gegenwart, in Essais und Studien, 
Braunschweig, 1899, p. 170 ff; and most recently in vol. 22 of Goethes 
Werke, in the edition of the Bibliographisches Institut, Lpz. 

2 Von deutscher Baukunst, W. A., xxxvui, 149. 
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in 1788 that there is another kind of art, no less genuine g 
than the frank whimsicalities of the savage, and true in a : me 
still more significant sense than because it is the utterance of aa 
real feeling : the art whose mode of expression is style! The | ; 
artist always expresses himself, but the forms of his expression ; 
are forms of nature ; he expresses his ideal, he fills the chosen — 


form with g content of his own conception ; but{this content, aie 
this dante oes not evolve from his inner consciousness, 4 

it is the fruit of a penetrating and long-continued study of | oy 
those natural objects whose form he adopts as a means of ex- ‘te 
pression:] The source of both form and content is infinite 1 i 


and inexhaustible nature, but the work of art is no copy of 
any object existing in nature. It is a free creation, in which 
the process of nature is imitated, and the product is the rep- 
resentation of a type which the artist has learned to see oe 
imperfectly represented in every individual existence in the er. 
world of sense. Thus the artist realizes the intentions of wg 
nature, which are always good,’ but are thwarted by the a 
stubborness of material; and thus the Greeks produced in ' 
such a figure as the Venus of Melos not merely the goddess 
of love, but a more beautiful woman than can perhaps any- 
where be actually found in the flesh— feminine beauty in 
typical form. Art at its best is ideal, is typical, is true. 
It is the objectivation of a type, true to life and yet trans- 
cending the limits of individual form. It is ideal without fa 
being unsubstantial ; it is typical without being abstract ; it 
is individual without being peculiar ; it is true without being 
demonstrable. The artist strives not for “‘ Naturwirklichkeit ” 
but for “ Kunstwahrheit.” * 

It was to illustrate such views as these by a shining 


1 Kinfache Nachahmung der Natur, Manier, Stil, in Wieland’s Teutscher 
Merkur., Feb., 1789, W. A. xivu, 77 ff. 

? Eckermann, Apr. 18, 1827. 

5 Kinleitung in die Propyliien, W. A., XLVU, 23. 
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example that Goethe wrote his paper Uber Laokoon. In 
1797 Aloys Hirt’ had contributed to Schiller’s Horen two 
articles to prove that the chief merits of the statue were those 
of characteristic art, namely a wealth of peculiar, individual, 
one might almost say physiological traits. Goethe replied by 
insisting upon the significance of the figures as types, and de- 
sired at the same time “auf die Intention der Kiinstler, die 
dieses Werk verfertigten, genauer als es bisher geschehen, 
aufmerksam zu machen.” ? 

Accordingly Goethe described the subject here treated as a 
tragic idyll: a father with his two sons, surprised while 
asleep, is in danger of being killed by two serpents. These 
are no divine agents of destruction, but natural creatures, and 
the victims are human beings shorn of every other character- 
istic than strength and comeliness of person, and membership 
in one and the same family. Laocoén is a mere name ; the 
man so called is not presented to us as a Trojan priest, but 
as a typical father. The situation is likewise nothing more 


1Cf. G-J, xv, 100 ff., and Harnack, Klass. Asthetik, 177 ff. ; likewise 
Scholl in these Publications, xx1 (1906), 118 f. Scholl correctly reports 
Goethe’s attitude before the appearance of Hirt’s articles but does not give 
quite the right impression of the change after their appearance. It is true 
that Goethe was glad to see the prevalent notions about the lifeless cold- 
ness of Greek sculpture dispelled by Hirt; but his references to the 
‘¢ Dogmatiker’’ in the letter to Meyer of July 14, 1797 (cited by Scholl), 
are not exactly in a sympathetic tone; and his subsequent treatment of the 
‘*Charakteristiker’’ in ‘‘Der Sammler und die Seinigen,” 5. Brief, Pro- 
pylien, 1. c., 160 ff., is no less contemptuous than Friedrich Schlegel’s in 
the Athenium. Goethe succinctly formulated his conception of the place 
of the characteristic in art in the Sammler (!. c. 163): ‘‘Das Charakte- 
ristische liegt zum Grunde, auf ihm ruhen Einfalt und Wiirde ; das héchste 
Ziel der Kunst ist Schénheit und ihre letzte Wirkung Gefiihl der Anmut”’ 
—and to this doctrine Winckelmann himself would have subscribed. 
Scholl might have adduced O. Harnack’s Klassiker und Romantiker, Essais 
und Studien, 270 ff., as well as Minor’s article with the same title. 

2 Goethe’s own Anzeige der Propyliien, Allgem. Zeitung, Apr. 29, 1799, 
W. A. xivu, 38. 
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than a scene in human life: attack, defence, triumph, and 
defeat in a combat between unequal foes. The sculptors may 
be illustrating a myth, but they have represented an action 
that is complete in itself, with natural causes and effects, and 
without any suggestion of mythology. Their statue is a work 
of art, skilfully composed to secure the maximum of artistic 
effect, and appealing to the observer with the sensuous charm 
exercised by every embodiment of an idea in forms of beauty. 
The artists have proved their wisdom by their choice of the 
moment to be represented : it is the climax of the action, and 
can endure in this effectiveness but an instant ; it isa moment 
when the three victims are discovered at three different 
stages of danger: the father is being bitten, the younger son 
is about to be bitten, the elder son is ensnared but as yet 
unharmed. The spectator is filled with terror at the plight 
of the father, he fears a similar fate for the younger boy, he 
is touched by the sympathetic horror with which the elder 
boy regards the suffering of his father, but is not without 
hope that this lad may escape destruction. The cause of this 
momentary action is the bite of the serpent in Laocoén’s hip, 
but the effect is not merely physical pain ; Laocoén’s feeling 
is the woe of a father who exerts himself to the utmost but is 
helpless to defend his sons. His fate is tragic, as is life 
itself; it is not horrible, like that of Milo of Crotona, en- 
trapped in a tree-trunk and devoured by a lion ; and through 
the hope that remains for the elder son there is even in this 
sudden and undeserved calamity at least an element of 
consolation. 

Before proceeding to an examination of this interpretation, 
we may well consider one or two propositions of general 
purport in the arts which Goethe makes by the way. He 
says:' ‘Wenn ein Werk der bildenden Kunst sich wirk- 


Uber Laok., W. A. 107. 
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lich vor dem Auge bewegen soll, so muss ein voriibergehender 
Moment gewihlt sein; kurz vorher darf kein Teil des 
Ganzen sich in dieser Lage befunden haben, kurz nachher 
muss jeder Teil genétigt sein, diese Lage zu verlassen ; 
dadurch wird das Werk Millionen Anschauern immer wieder 
neu lebendig sein.”’ And again:' “Hier sei mir eine 
Bemerkung erlaubt, die fiir die bildende Kunst von Wichtig- 
keit ist: der héchste pathetische Ausdruck, den sie darstellen 
kann, schwebt auf dem Ubergange eines Zustandes in den an- 
deren.” By “pathetisch” Goethe means “leidenschaftlich,” 
that is, passionate, emotional, highly animated ; and it might 
seem as if he expected “ movement” only in the expression of 
emotion and passion, having only one sort of subject in mind. 
But passion, vivacity, movement, immediate, even moment- 
ary effectiveness, were the qualities that he especially admired 
in a statue,’ and he is speaking above of the highest type of 
sculpture. Lessing, too, had the highest type of sculpture 
in mind when he defined the limits of “painting” and 
poetry; he, too, laid stress on the necessity of selecting the 
most “ fruitful moment” for representation. But Lessing 
declared that in plastic art nothing must be expressed which 
can be conceived only as transitory.’ Herder had already * 
vehemently protested against this attempt to restrict sculp- 
ture to the imitation of quiescent, that is, dead bodies ; 
maintaining that the artist would thereby be deprived of his 
best means of expression, and that Lessing’s reason for 
his ‘rule was derived not from any principle of art, but from 


1 Tbid., 110. 

2“*Wenn wir uns genau beobachten, so finden wir, dass Bildwerke uns 
vorziiglich nach Massgabe der vorgestellten Bewegung interessieren.’’ 
Reizmitiel in der bildenden Kunst, W. A. xurx, 32. 

5 Laokoon, ed. Bliimner, Berlin’, 1880, 11, 165. 

‘ Erstes Kritisches Waldchen (1769), 1x; Werke, ed. Suphan, Berlin, 
1877 ff., 11, 74 ff. 
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the limitations of human capacity to enjoy. Lessing argued, 
since art gives to a momentary aspect an unnatural perma- 
nency, a smile which at first sight is pleasant to behold 
becomes, if prolonged, a grimace from which we turn away 
in disgust. Herder answered, Yes; but should a smiling 
face never be represented because in the long run we become 
surfeited with the sight of it? May it not be preserved so 
as to give pleasure to thousands who are to see it but once? 
Goethe’s attitude on this question is evidently similar to 
Herder’s. He too enjoyed the stimulus of action arrested, 
petrified, so to speak, in marble, and yet seeming about to 
continue and lead in the next instant to new attitudes and 
new expressions. 

It is easy to see how Lessing was brought to the exclusion 
of the transitory from sculpture and painting. If action is 
the domain of poetry and the representation of bodies is the 
business of “ painting,” then movement, transition, belong 
to poetry, and immobility, intransitoriness are the qualities 
of subjects suitable for the formative arts. Though we may 
not accept this precept as a principle,’ it is none the less 
easy to see that a painter or a sculptor does well to avoid 
extremes in the use of the privilege of suggesting motion— 
a privilege that Lessing by no means denied him.? The 
rearing horse of Falconet’s Peter the Great at St. Peters- 
burg is certainly more hazardous in a colossal statue than 
the horse with one forefoot raised in Schliiter’s statue of the 
Great Elector in Berlin—yet one attitude is no more or less 
transitory than the other. Upon long acquaintance you may 


1“Man hat der Plastik geraten, Bewegungen méglichst zu vermeiden, 
ruhende Stellungen aufzusuchen ; aber die Geschichte lehrt, dass zu allen 
Zeiten nicht nur Maler sondern auch Bildhauer ihrem innern Drange 
folgend sich daran wagten, lebhaft bewegte Momente darzustellen.’’? Ernst 
Briicke, Die Darstellung der Bewegung durch die bildenden Kiinste, Deutsche 
Rundschau, xxv1 (1881), 39. 
Laok., xvi, 251. 
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easily find the smiling Saskia of Rembrandt “ fatal,” ’ and 
yet wish to have preserved in a picture the appearance of a 
young woman who, standing in the frame of a doorway, 
turns half around and is about to speak pleasantly to a 
person in the room that she is just leaving—and this 
moment is even more fleeting than Saskia’s smile. Circum- 
stances evidently govern cases even in such matters and, as 
Ziehen points out,? so elementary a consideration as the size 
of a picture may determine the propriety of suggested motion. 
If, however, the suggestion of motion under appropriate 
circumstances is admissible, Lessing cannot on principle 
exclude the transitory from the formative arts; and if 
Theodor Dahmen® is right in holding that the effect of all 
arts is always to induce in the observer the muscular sensa- 
tions of motion along the lines of force in a picture, and that 
every picture or even diagram has such lines and stimulates 
such sensations, then clearly the suggestion of motion by the 
representation of transitory states involves a question of 
degree and not of kind; and Herder is right in asserting 
that Lessing went too far in the direction of rigidity and 
lifelessness. 
But Goethe went too far in the other direction. Lessing 
wrote :* “ Dasjenige aber nur allein ist fruchtbar, was der 
Einbildungskraft freies Spiel lisst. Je mehr wir sehen, . 
desto mehr miissen wir hinzudenken kénnen. Je mehr wir 
dazudenken, desto mehr miissen wir zu sehen glauben. In 
dem ganzen Verfolge eines Affekts ist aber kein Augenblick, 
der diesen Vorteil weniger hat, als die héchste Staffel des- 


1Cf. Julius Ziehen, Kunstgeschichtliches Anschawungsmaterial 2u Lessings 
Laokoon, Bielefeld und Lpz.?, 1905, pp. 24, 28. 

?Z.¢., p. 30. 

Die Theorie des Schinen. Von don 
Lpz., 1903. 
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selben. Uber ihr ist weiter nichts, und dem Auge das 
Ausserste zeigen, heisst der Phantasie die Fliigel binden.” 
Goethe says,' to be sure, “ein Letztes soll nicht dargestellt 
werden,” meaning that the sculptors would not have chosen 
to represent the younger son of Laocoén as already at the 
point of death; but he speaks of “der Gipfel des vorge- 
stellten Augenblicks” as “ein grosser Vorzug dieses Kunst- 
werks,” ? declares “die Bildhauerkunst wird mit Recht so 
hoch gehalten, weil sie die Darstellung auf ihren héchsten 
Gipfel bringen kann und muss,”’* and cannot praise too 
warmly the “‘ Mass, womit das Extrem eines physischen und 
geistigen Leidens hier dargestellt ist.” * 

Here again, as when speaking of “movement,” we must 
be careful to give no wrench to Goethe’s meaning. That the 
climax of expression and the extreme of suffering which he 
saw in Laocoén left him abundant scope for the exercise of 
imagination is apparent from his analysis of the statue. It 
might seem, therefore, that his doctrine was in no wise 
inconsistent with Lessing’s on this point. Another passage 
in Goethe’s essay proves, however, that he exaggerated the 
possibility of the plastic expression of passion in the same 
way that Lessing unduly restricted the possibility of the 
plastic expression of motion. Goethe writes:° “Der Mensch 
hat bei eignen und fremden Leiden nur drei Empfindungen : 
Fureht, Schrecken und Mitleiden ; das bange Voraussehen 
eines sich anniihernden Ubels, das unerwartete Gewahrwerden 
gegenwiirtigen Leidens, und die Teilnahme am dauernden 
oder vergangenen.... Die bildende Kunst, die immer fiir 
den Moment arbeitet, wird, sobald sie einen pathetischen Ge- 
genstand wihlt, denjenigen ergreifen, der Schrecken erweckt, 
dahingegen Poesie sich an solche hilt, die Furcht und 


1 Uber Laok., 114. 2 Tbid., 113. 3 Tbid., 106. 
Tbid., 103. ¢., 114. 
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Mitleiden erregen.” Lessing, who took such pains’ to 
establish the translation “Furcht” for the Aristotelian 
¢¢é8os, would to some extent at least have sympathized with 
this distinction between the subjects of sculpture and of 
poetry; and Goethe’s definition of fear, with its implied 
element of succession of moments in time, marks this emo- 
tion as belonging in the realm of that art whose “ symbols ” 
are successive words.? But the whole trend of Goethe’s 
sentence is in opposition to Lessing. From beginning to 
end of the Laokoon Lessing insists “dass die Poesie die 
weitere Kunst ist ;” * Goethe in this sentence holds that the 
highest degree of fear is proper only for sculpture ; and on 
the same grounds he doubts whether the fate of Laocodn is 
suitable for literary treatment at all.‘ Be the case as it may 
with regard to this latter doubt ; there are plenty of examples 
of “terror” at any rate in dramatic poetry: Hamlet, for 
instance, in the presence of the Ghost—to say nothing of 
Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, cowed by the phan- 
tom of ignominious and supposedly undeserved death. And 
as to sculpture, would a tiger stealthily creeping up to its 
unsuspecting victim, or crouching and about to spring, be a 
less suggestive subject than a tiger with a struggling victim 
in its jaws? Is the struggling Laocoén so fascinating because 
we see him at the climax of his struggle and his pain? 
Goethe’s answer is clear and positive: “ Plastik wirkt 
eigentlich nur auf ihrer héchsten Stufe.”° But this answer 
is too sweeping and is comprehensible only in the light of 
Goethe’s overgreat fondness for the stimulus of emotion and 
passion. There was a strain of romanticism even in the 


blood of the classicist. 


1 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 74. Stiick. 1 Laok., Xv1, 250 ff. 
Laok., 211. * Uber Laok., 117. 
5 Maximen und Reflexionen, W. A., XLVI, 193. 
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In his interpretation of the statue, however, Goethe speaks 
as an out-and-out classicist—more of a classicist than the 
sculptors themselves. The group does not, as a matter of 
fact, represent a “tragic idyll;” it is not a typical scene 
from human life; it is the very special punishment of the 
Trojan priest Laocoén for a special offence against Apollo." 
Laocoén was distinguished as a priest by a laurel-wreath 
of bronze, traces of which can be seen in a groove about his 
head,? also by the altar upon which he is pressed back, and 
near which he and his sons would scarcely have chosen to lie 
down and sleep. His resistance to the serpents is not so 
much resolute self-defence as it is an instinctive but convul- 
sive and ineffective reaction upon a sudden attack. He 
knows that he is guilty and realizes whence the punishment 
comes, The expression of his face is the anguish of physical 
suffering and remorse. Furthermore, in the composition of 
their group, which is indeed admirable, the sculptors showed 
less refinement than Goethe attributed to them. The three 
victims do in fact appear in three degrees of danger, but not 
in just the way that Goethe conceived. The father is being 
bitten, as Goethe says—and he describes the physiological 
effect of the bite with telling accuracy—but the younger son 
has already been bitten and his state is “ein Letztes.” This 
is clear from his whole attitude: the hanging head, the 
relaxation of the muscles of the legs, the probable dropping 
of the right arm (now incorrectly restored, like the father’s) 
in the direction of his head. Were he not held up by the 


1Servius ad Aen., 11, 201, citing Euphorion says of Laocoén : hic piacu- 
lum commiserat ante simulacrum numinis cum Antiopa sua uxore coeundo. 
Cf. Foerster, l. c., p. 13. 

*Cf. W. Helbig, Fithrer durch die dffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Altertiimer in Rom, Lpz.*, 1899, 1, p. 87; and Karl Sittl, Empirische Studien 
tiber die Laokoongruppe, Wiirzburg, 1895, p. 32 ; also Foerster, l. ¢., p. 23: 
‘‘Denn er triigt einen Lorbeerkranz. Auch die Friichte sind an demselben, 
wie ich am Original feststellen konnte, plastisch gearbeitet.”’ 
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serpent he would fall to the ground. Goethe’s error in his 
conception of this figure was due partly to his theory of the 
gradation of danger, but originally and chiefly, no doubt, to 
the fact that he regarded the head of the serpent biting the 
boy as an unsuccessful restoration, whereas it is original, but 
ambiguous.' It being more or less concealed under the 
boy’s hand, the sculptors “scamped” it, and trusted that 
the obvious effect on the boy would indicate that the serpent 
had already bitten him. In the frontispiece to the first 
volume of the Propylden, an engraving of the group, Goethe 
caused this head to be brought farther forward than it really 
is, so that the serpent’s mouth should be seen to be tightly 
closed: Keineswegs aber beisst sie.” * Concerning the 
elder son and the possibility of his escape, modern opinions 
have differed and must differ so long as they are based upon 
the evidence of the statue itself. Heinrich Brunn® pointed 
out that the boy is now turning half away from his father ; 
that only the tail of one serpent encircles his ankle, which, 
since the serpent is moving in the opposite direction, will 
soon be freed ; and that the boy will then be restrained from 
flight only by the coil of the other serpent about his right 
arm, from which also he can quite conceivably extricate 
himself. Hugo Bliimner,‘ on the contrary, called attention 
to the probability that the serpent now biting Laocoén would 
in the next instant turn upon the elder son before he could 
get away, so that he also must perish, and the tragedy which 
in the scene before us appears in three stages—past (the 
younger son), present (the father), and future (the elder 


1Cf. Sittl, 1. ¢., p. 35. * Uber Laok., 108. 

5 L. c., 502 ff. Brunn wrote two articles on Laocoén: the first the ‘‘new 
interpretation ’’ criticized by Bliimner, the second a reply to Bliimner and 
fuller exposition of his own views. 

* Eine neue Deutung der Laokoongruppe, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Pédagogik, tt (1881), 17 ff. 
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son)—would then be complete. To this argument Brunn 
replied :' the serpents, moving as they do from right to left 
(from the spectator’s point of view) have both passed by the 
elder son without as yet injuring him. If they were espe- 
cially sent to punish the father and the younger son, the 
fruit of his offence, they might disappear as suddenly as 
they came, and leave the elder son, who is now a spectator, 
then alone a witness to the stern justice of the gods. 

When interpreting the statue, we have to reckon, as 
Brunn did,? with the possibility that the sculptors, for all 
their indebtedness to mythology and tradition, were artists, 
and as such were free to modify mythological tradition in 
the interest of their work. To me this seems indeed highly 
improbable. It is all the more to be regretted that the 
mythological tradition has come down to us in fragmentary 
and contradictory forms. There is now no question that the 
sculptors did not imitate Virgil, as Lessing thought was 
possible. But whose version of the story is to be regarded 
as their source? Arctinus in the Jliupersis described the 
death of Laocojn and one of his sons; Sophocles — to 
mention only one other name—is reported by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus to have represented in his lost tragedy the 
death of all three. Foerster‘ discusses this and other 
literary evidence, and shows from relics of the lesser arts— 
a scarab and a vase—that the pictorial representation of the 
death of all three is as old as the fifth century B. c. It is to 
be presumed that the sculptors did not depart from this 
tradition, especially since it had the authority of Sophocles, 
and the fact that the action takes place before an altar and 
not, as in some Greek accounts, when Laocoén is among the 
feasting Trojans, justifies the conclusion that the fault for 


¢., 516f. ¢., 509f. 
Laok., v, 181 ff. *L. ¢., 13 ff. 
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which he is punished is that attributed to him by Euphorion. 
The punishment ensued at the scene of the crime. Foerster 
makes it probable that this motif was quite ancient, and that 
something of the kind must have been Laocodn’s tragic guilt 
in the play of Sophocles. But after all, the one important 
consideration for us is rather that those for whom the statue 
was made could have had no doubt as to what it stood for. 
Every Greek who saw it knew that it illustrated the story 
of Laocoén, and presumably admired it chiefly for the 
marvellous technical skill of the sculptors. Pliny, the men 
of the Renaissance, Goethe, and his contemporaries, admired 
it for other reasons. The statue has fallen in the estimation 
of our generation because we have learned more about Greek 
art than Goethe could possibly know. Friedrich Hebbel 
was no connoisseur of sculpture, but he with true insight 
expressed the point of view that is also ours when he wrote :' 
dem Laokoon 
‘*Michel Angelo hiess als Wunder der Kunst dich willkommen, 
Weil du als Gegengewicht gegen den schénen Apoll, 
Der den Raphael trug und ihn verneinte, ihm dientest ; 
Mancher sprach es ihm nach, aber er sagte zu viel. 
Was die Wahrheit vermag, das zeigst du deutlich, o Gruppe, 
Deutlicher zeigst du jedoch, dass sie nicht alles vermag !’’ 
No man knew better than Goethe the insufficiency of 
naturalistic methods in the fine arts. He valued the Laocoén 
because in his opinion it was not merely true to nature. The 
presuppositions of his admiration are in large measure the 
criteria of our judgment. But the works that we admire 
conform to these canons better than the statue by which 
Goethe thought they were justified and from which he 
thought they could be derived. 


Guitp Howarp. 


1 Werke, ed. Werner, Berlin, 1901 ff., v1, 334. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the MopERN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa., December 27, 28, 29, in accordance 
with the following invitation : 


HAVERFORD CoLLEGE, HAVERFORD, Pa., December 15, 1904. 


MopeRN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Gentlemen: 

It would be a great satisfaction to us if you found it agreeable to use the 
facilities of Haverford College for your meeting a year hence. We have a 
comfortable lecture-hall and library, and the members of the Association 
could probably be comfortably accommodated in our dormitories and din- 
ing-room, at a moderate expense. If, however, any of the members do not 
find this convenient, we are only about fifteen minutes from the heart of 
Philadelphia, by steam-car. Drs. Gummere and Comfort, who are your 
members, join with me in preferring this request. 

Yours very truly, 
Isaac SHARPLESS. 


All the sessions were held in Roberts Hall. Professor 
Francis B. Gummere, President of the Association, presided 
at all. 

Reduced rates were secured from the railways. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The Association met at 3.20 p.m. The session was opened 
by an address of welcome from President Isaac Sharpless. 
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The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. Grand- q 
gent, submitted as his report the published Proceedings of the 4 
last annual meeting and the complete volume of the Publica- q 
tions of the Association for 1903. 4 

The report was approved. a 

The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. W. G. Howard, sub- 
mitted the following report : 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, December 28, 1904, . ; A ‘ . $2,488 27 
From Members for 1900, . - $ 3 00 

1904, 198 00 

“ «1905, 1,862 90 

“1996, 104 89 

$2,192 79 
From Libraries for 1903, . . .§$ 3 00 

“ “ “ 1904, 81 60 

“ “ “ 1905, 154 25 

1906, 51 35 

$ 240 20 
For Publications, Vol. “ee ee 90 
” 5 40 
IX, 5 40 
“ xX, 12 70 
“ “ “ XI, 7 30 
“ “ XII, 6 30 
“ “ 8 20 
“ “ ‘6 XIV, 4 60 
“ XVI, 5 40 
“cc XVII, 20 
“ XVIL, 3 60 
XIX, 3 70 
“ Xx, 14 45 

—$ 87 8 
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For Reprints from Vol. XX, ‘ -$ 1150 


Advertising in XIX, 150 00 
From Committee on Inter. $ 7 80 
Guarantee to R. R. returned, : 6 00 oe 
Sale of Reports of Committee of Twelve, 3 40 - 

——$ 1760 

Interest, Cambridge Trust Co., - $3491 os 

_Eutaw Savings Bank, . 39 30 

—$ 7421 

—— $2,774 15 

85,262 42 

EXPENDITURES. 

To Secretary for Salary, «$200 00 

** Proof-reading, . 4 28 00 

—— $ 314 65 ae 

“ . . 11 25 

“ Printing and Stationery, 
—— $ 182 92 { 
To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Printing and Stationery, 1904, . ‘ $ 39 25 
“ “ 1905, 
—— $ 107 65 
For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XX, No. 1, . $466 66 
670 47 
—— $2,155 37 
To Printing Program, 23d Annual Meeting, . A 70 54 
Guarantee to R. R. at Providence 6 50 
$2,845 93 


Balance on hand ) Eutaw Savings Bank, -  « $1,350 95 ie 
Dec. 27, 1905, J Cambridge Trust Co., -  « 1,065 54 i 


i be | 
2,416 4 
$5,262 42 
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The President of the Association, Professor Francis B, 
Gummere, appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors J. D. 
Bruner and J. F. Coar. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors J. W. Bright and 
H. Collitz. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “A Low German Account of the Voyage of Colum- 
bus.” By Professor Daniel B. Shumway, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


[This work, which contains a description of the voyages of the Portuguese 
to Africa, India, and America, and of which only one copy is extant, ap- 
peared in 1508 under the title: ‘‘ Nye wnbekande lande unde eine nye werldt in 
korter vorgangener tyd gefunden.’’ It isa translation made by Hans Ghet- 
elen of Ruchamer’s Newe unbekanthe lande, which in turnis based upon an 
Italian original. The speaker discussed the relation of the two German 
editions to the Italian and to each other.— Twenty minutes. } 


2. “ Patelin in the Oldest Texts.” By Dr. Richard T. 
Holbrook, of Columbia University. 


[Method and luck in finding old editions. Manuscripts and printed books 
in the 15th century. The known mss. of Patelin. Oldest (Fonds fr. 4723, 
N. A.) not the source of any known printed book, but nearly identical with 
Le Roy and Levet. Bigot ms. (ms. 15,080, Bibliothéque Nationale) of 
early 16th century ; differs widely from other known texts. Ms. fr. 25,467 
(Bib. Nat.) perhaps as late as 1540; stands by itself. Harvard ms. copied 
from a printed book.—Methods of determining the age and source of printed 
books. The editions of Le Roy, Levet, Beneaut, Treperel, Le Caron, etc. 
Opinions expressed by M. Picot.—Twenty minutes. ] 


3. “On the Date of King Lear.” By Dr. Robert Adger 
Law, of Harvard University. [See Publications, xx1, 2.] 


[Shakspeare’s tragedy of King Lear was on the stage in December, 1606. 
Malone suggested that it was written bofore May, 1605, when the anony- 
mous play of King Leir was entered for publication. Though this theory 
has seemed recently to be growing in disfavor, certain details connected with 
the printing of both plays render it more plausible. — Twenty minutes. ] 
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4, “The Vows of Baldwin in The Avowing of Arthur.” 
By Professor Edwin A. Greenlaw, of Adelphi College. 
[See Publications, xx1, 3.] 

[Complex character of the romance: Celtic, English, and Oriental ele- 
ments. Probable identity of Baldwin. His vows practically geasa and 
related to the widespread cycle in which three counsels form the frame-work 
for a collection of stories. The tests of Baldwin’s self-control : the courage 
test ; the hospitality test ; the jealousy test. Surprising character of the 
last-named test and its relation to the widely-known cycle of The Woman 
Wrongly Accused, of which Cymbeline is a representative.—A twenty-minute 
abstract. ] 


5. “The Raven Banner.” By Professor Arthur C. L. 
Brown, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The Dream of Rhonobwy, one of the Welsh tales in the collection com- 
monly called the Mabinogion, turns upon Owain’s marvelous banner that 
incited his ravens to victory. Similar standards in Irish, Norse, and 
English legend, notably Earl Sigurd’s raven-banner at the battle of Clon- 
tarf, have not heretofore been compared.—A ten-minute abstract. ] 


At 8 p. m. the Association met in Roberts Hall to hear an 
address by Professor Francis B. Gummere, President of the 
Association. 

After the address, the members and guests of the Associ- 
ation were received by President and Mrs. Sharpless in the 


Gymnasium. 
SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The session began at 9.45 a. m. 


6. “Chaucer’s Relation to Old French Love-Vision Lit- 
erature.” By Mr. W. Owen Sypherd, of Harvard University. 


[A study of Chaucer’s four vision-poems—the Duchesse, the Hous of Fame, 
the Parlement of Foules, and the Prologue to the Legend. The purpose of 
the paper is to show that these visions were composed under the dominating 
influence of the genre of vision literature, to which belong such poems as 
the Roman de la Rose, the Panthere d’ Amours, and the Paradys d’ Amours. 
The present discussion will strengthen the unlikelihood of a definite source 
for any of Chaucer’s visions. —A twenty-minute abstract. ] 
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This paper was discussed by Professor J. L. Lowes. 


7. “Beatrijs, a Netherlandish Romance of the Early Four- 
teenth Century.”” By Dr. Harold DeW. Fuller, of Harvard 
University. 

[The purpose of the speaker was merely to call attention to the rare 
artistic beauties of a romance which has hitherto received but little notice. — 
Twenty minutes. 

This paper was discussed by Professors B. J. Vos, F. E. 
Schelling, and A. C. L. Brown. 


8. “American Speech.” By Mr. Leigh R. Gregor, of 
McGill College. 


{Taking Mr. Henry James’s On the Question of our Speech as text, the 
speaker discussed possibilities inherent in a rapprochement of the two great 
halves of the Anglo-Saxon world. America’s and Americans’ contribution 
to English speech. Traditions and life. Barbarism is precipitate develop- 
ment. Some common phonetic variations met in America.— Thirty minutes. | 


This paper was discussed by Dr. R. T. Holbrook, Dr. J. 
D. Spaeth, and Professors T. W. Hunt, F. N. Scott, R. H. 
Fife, Jr., C. H. Grandgent, and L. F. Mott. 


9. “The Chronology of Boccaccio’s First Stay in Naples.” 
By Mr. E. H. Wilkins, of Harvard University. 


[Boccaccio came to Naples late in 1328. His apprenticeship ended and 
his study of canon law began in 1332 or 1333. His study of astronomy with 
Andald di Negro ended before June, 1334. His rejection by Abrotonia 
occurred in November or December, 1334. The date to which he assigns the 
beginning of his love for Fiammetta is March 30, 1336. He began the 
Filocolo in the spring or summer of 1336. His study of canon law ended 
between June, 1338, and the end of 1339. He left Naples between Novem- 


ber, 1339, and March, 1341.—Twenty minutes. ] 
10. “Gismond of Salerne.” By Dr. John W. Cunliffe, 
of McGill College. [See Publications, xx1, 2.] 


[This tragedy merits more careful examination than it has yet received, 
not only on account of its early date (1567-68), but because it is the first 
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English tragedy extant which was based upon an Italian novel. The plot 
was taken directly from Boccaccio, and not, as has hitherto been assumed, 
from the English version of the story in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. The 
model chosen was, however, Dolce’s Dido, to which the English tragedy 
bears close resemblances, not only in general structure, but in particular 
passages. There are also extensive borrowings from Seneca.—A ten-minute 


summary. 


Professor E. 8. Sheldon presented the report of the Com- 
mittee of Five, which was appointed (see Proceedings for 
1904, p. xii) “to examine the Report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the subject of a Phonetic English Alphabet, and to 
report what, if any, amendments are desirable before the Al- 
phabet proposed by the joint Committee shall be submitted 
to the Association for final action.” 


The members of the committee have individually examined with care a 
considerable body of written criticism of the report of the former committee, 
and they have also had before them opinions from experts connected with 
a printing establishment and a type foundry. Two meetings were held, at 
which the various alterations proposed for the alphabet were discussed. At 
both meetings all the members were present except Professor Weeks, who 
was unavoidably absent. The others had, however, the benefit of two let- 
ters from him, in which his views were set forth at some length, and the 
committee is able to present a unanimous report. 

Only that part of the Joint Committee’s Report which is concerned with 
the alphabet of medium precision, such as is needed for the great pronoun- 
cing dictionaries, is here treated, that is, Part 11 (pp. 17-37). Part v, the 
proposal for a shorter alphabet (for ordinary phonetic writing and practical 
spelling reform), offers no difficult problems, but it can hardly claim con- 
sideration before the adoption of an alphabet of medium precision. Part 
VI, the suggestion of a differentiated alphabet (for purposes requiring very 
great precision) presents a very difficult problem and its discussion now 
would be premature. 

In what follows, the letters of the phonetic alphabet and any words in 
which that alphabet is employed are in Roman type. Italics designate let- 
ters of the ordinary alphabet, as now used, and words cited in the ordinary 
spelling. Thus, the sign u means the one vowel sound (heard in bull ) which 
that letter is to have in the phonetic alphabet, while u is the letter of the 
ordinary alphabet which may have any one of several values, as in bull, cup, 
cure, rule, turn, ete. 

It will be most convenient to state first the results of the committee’s dis- 
cussions with only the most necessary explanations, and afterwards to add 
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such further remarks as may be advisable for fuller explanation or justifica- 
tion. 

The committee recommends the approval of the alphabet of medium pre- 
cision proposed by the Joint Committee, with the following amendments :— 

1. Omit no. 5, which may be described as a notched Q, as the sign for 
the ‘‘ intermediate vowel’’ in ask, glass, aunt, etc., and substitute for it 
no. 1(Q). This latter sign is used in the Oxford English Dictionary as is 
here proposed, while the Joint Committee used it for the first vowel in art, 
artistic, etc. 

2. Use a, 4, instead of G and the corresponding long vowel, for the first 
vowel in artistic, art, etc. The Joint Committee used a for the ‘‘short a”’ 
in hat, fat, etc., and 4 for the corresponding long sound, as in stare. 

3. Add the ligature w, to be substituted for no. 4 (a) of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s alphabet, as the sign for the ‘‘short a’’ in hat, fat, etc. Use the 
mark for length over this when needed. 

4. Add1(i. e, 1 with the mark of short quantity lowered so as to touch 
the letter) for the obscure vowel in some unaccented syllables, heard in 
added, honest, carriage, goodness, happily (second and third syllables), baby, 
etc. 

5. For syllabic J, m, n, r, use’, ’m, ’n, ’r, (i. ¢., an apostrophe pre- 
ceding the letter). 

6. Use j, not y, for the consonant commonly written y in English (as in 
you). 
7. Instead of if, iu write ja, ju, treating the first element as a consonant. 
But id, iu, are to be admitted when needed to express a variant pronunci- 
ation. This paragraph applies to wnion, tube, new, few, feud, Tuesday, mule, 
pure, Puritan, puristic, mulatto, etc. 

8. Omit the barred c for tch, ch, in catch, chin, and j for dg, j, g, in edge, 
join, gem. These were the alternative signs proposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee, to be used as well as the preferable tf and d3. 

9. Use the Anglo-Saxon letter 8 with a slanting stem instead of the or- 
dinary d with a bar across the upright stem. This can hardly be called an 
alteration of the sign intended in the former report. 

10. - The committee does not undertake in general to indicate the close 
quality of short vowels or the open quality of long vowels, but leaves it to 
the dictionary maker to employ, if he chooses, the conventional dot under 
the letter for the close (and short) sound (i, e, 0,1), and the conventional 
hook under the letter for the open (and long) sound (i, ¢, 9,4). Thus 
poor may be written pQ®r, puOr, and similarly for seer may be 
written siOr, si®r, siOr, sjOr, and for react, risekt’ or risekt’, if these distinc- 
tions seem necessary. It will perhaps be better to add also the mark of long 
quantity over the letters with the hook, as the conventional dot and hook 
have properly nothing to do with quantity. 
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11. The committee recommends é for ‘‘long a’’ (as in fate) and 6 for 
‘long o’’ (as in note), agreeing in practice with the Joint Committee. The 
diphthongal pronunciation, which is the usual one, though the diphthong is 
for neither sound always the same, can be more precisely indicated, if any 
one wishes to do so, by writing ei, ou, or ee, 00, according to the facts. 
See no. 10, preceding. 

12. For foreign sounds which will occasionally need representation the 
committee suggests the symbols used in the alphabet of the Association 
Phonétique Internationale. This applies, for instance, to the French nasal 
vowels, French u, and German ch. 

The alphabet as thus changed contains in all forty-one letters ; or, if 
long and short vowels are not separately counted, the number is thirty- 
three, for eleven vowels and twenty-two consonants. Of these thirty-three 
letters ten are new (five vowels and five consonants). The ligature & is 
here not counted as new; though not in the ordinary alphabet it is not a 
new sign, being in all printing offices. The new signs mentioned in para- 
graphs 10 and 12 above are also not counted here, for they are not essential 
parts of the alphabet of medium precision. Of the letters of the ordinary 
alphabet ¢, g, z, and y are not in this one (though y would have a slight 
use under paragraph 12). One letter, j, is used with a value uncommon 
in ordinary English spelling. The alphabet of the Joint Committee has 
forty-two letters, or thirty-four if long and short vowels are not separately 
counted. 

The whole alphabet, arranged as in the Joint Committee’s report, is as 
follows (see also no. 5, above) :— 

Vowels: 

Consonants: hk gH 

Diphthongs: ai au 6i (if, iu; see paragraph 7, above ). 

The following table, in which the letters are arranged as nearly as pos- 
sible in the familiar order, with key-words, is taken, with some changes, 
from the report of the Joint Committee. 


Letter. Key-word. 
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Key-word. 


3 as in azure 


For tch, ch, in catch, chin, etc., will be written tf; for dg, g, j, in edge, 
gem, join, etc., will be written d3. 

It is now necessary to explain and justify the changes made, in so far as 
this has not been done already. 

The first five vowel signs may be conveniently taken together (4, #, ®, 
4, as compared with the corresponding signs in the former alphabet, 4, Q, 
4, a, and the notched @). The general practice outside of English, i. e., 
the general international usage, agreeing with the original value of the 
first letter of the alphabet, requires that that letter should have the value 
heard in art, artistic, and should not be used for the peculiarly English 
sound commonly called ‘‘short a’’ (as in fat, hat,). Moreover the script 
form, as we may call it (@), which is a new and unfamiliar sign in print- 
ing (at least to most people), is better used for a less important value, one 
not in universal use among educated and careful speakers either in America 
or England, namely, the ‘‘ intermediate sound ’’ sometimes heard in ask, 
glass, path, etc. For the ‘‘ short a’? in fat, hat, the ligature e is proposed, 
which is already much used with this value, as in the Oxford dictionary, 
the alphabet of the Association Phonétique Internationale, the English Dialect 
Dictionary, and the alphabet of the American Dialect Society. By these 
changes the signs a, G, # are all made to designate the same sounds as in 
the notation of the Oxford dictionary, while the strangest of the new vowel 
letters proposed by the Joint Committee (no. 5, the notched @ ) is dispensed 
with altogether. 

The changed values of a and Q involve writing ai, au for the diphthongs 
in time, house, instead of Gi, Qu. 

For the obscure vowel in the second syllable of added, honest, carriage, 
etc., and the first syllable of except, escape, etc., a special sign seemed to this 
committee desirable, though the Joint Committee had not recommended one 
(see their report, pp. 26, 45). The sound is neither i nor e, but is in 
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he mood 
marine push 
tin urge 

added hut 

hallelujah about 
kin vat 
let win 
met zest 
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natural utterance rather nearer the former. The sign proposed above (par- 
agraph 4) seemed to be a good one for this sound. 

The need of symbols for the pronunciation of /, r, m, n, as vowels (com- 
pare the / of battle with the ! of battling, the n of button, fasten with the n of 
fastness) is met by using these letters with a prefixed apostrophe for this 
purpose. Battle would be written betl’, battling is betli, while button 
would be written with t’n, fasten with s’n, but fastness with tn. 

The sound of the consonant initial in you, yoke, year, had to be considered 
along with the notation for ‘‘long w”’ as in union, mule, fuse, puma, and 
that for the sound after ¢, d, n in such words as tube, due, new, etc. The 
Joint Committee used y for the consonant in you, yoke, etc., and for the 
‘long wu’? it recommended ya (yu when shortened) but actually wrote id 
(iu). Moreover the question of j and the barred c for the sounds of j in 
join and ch in chin respectively was also involved. This la question the 
committee decided first. The Joint Committee had allowed these two signs 
only as alternates, regarding tf and d3 as the preferable notations. With- 
out considering at length all the objections to the barred c (as that the 
sound meant is not a simple consonant, a possible lack of sufficient distinc- 


tiveness as compared with e, confusing associations with the present very. 


different values of c) and to j in this use, it is perhaps enough to say here 
that for the purposes of the alphabet of medium precision there seems to be 
in neither of these cases a sufficient reason for alternative symbols meaning 
the same thing. 

The committee after considerable discussion finally agreed unanimously 
on the recommendations above (nos. 6, 7, 8) though one member voted for 
no. 6 with some misgivings. 

The Anglo-Saxon letter 8 with its bent stem seemed more distinctive and 
more easily recognizable than the upright barred d. 

Nos. 10, 11, and 12, make provision for supplementary signs which may 
be thought necessary or advisable in some dictionaries, though they are not 
to be considered as necessarily forming a part of the alphabet of medium 
precision. In connection with no. 10 the following words from the report 
of the Joint Committee (p. 18) may be quoted here: ‘‘The circumflex 
over a vowel-sign denotes primarily length, but in some cases also a con- 
comitant closeness or roundness. This point is of importance for the proper 
understanding of the notation. Between e and é, i and i, o and 6, u and a, 
there is a difference of quality as well as of quantity. Were we proposing 
a notation of maximum precision, it would be important to use a quantity- 
mark which should be nothing else ; but in that case we should need, for 
example, four signs for the i-sounds ; one for the open short in pit, a second 
for the open long heard sometimes in fear, serious, a third for the close long 
in marine, and a fourth for the close short in react. A similar need would 
arise in connection with the e-sounds, the o-sounds and the u-sounds. But, 
as has been seen, the alphabet here described does not aim at maximum 
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precision ; and in a notation where simplicity, economy, and readableness 
are very urgent considerations, the open long 7, heard in serious, as pro- 
nounced by many with an approximation to Sirius, may very well be 
merged with the close long f heard in seen; while the close short in react 
may be merged with the open short in pit. In this way we reduce the four 
i-sounds to two and are enabled to denote the two by means of familiar and 
instantly recognizable signs.’’ To this may be added that to many of us 
the f and the 0 are often really diphthongs, the end of each sound being 
somewhat closer than the beginning. But the difference between beginning 
and end is in neither case noticeable enough to deserve marking. With 
those of us who have the diphthong it is most easily perceptible when final 
and stressed before a pause, but it is obviously only an alphabet of great 
precision that can undertake to mark such occasional deviations from what 
is commonly felt as the normal sound. With these considerations in view 
the action of the committee in no. 11 of its recommendations will be also 
better understood. Here, too, it did not seem important to mark the diph- 
thongal pronunciation, though its existence is beyond doubt and it is more 
commonly recognized than is the case withi or i. It may be added further 
that, in general, English has scarcely any really pure (non-diphthongal) 
vowels except the short vowels. 

A few cases where no addition to the alphabet of the Joint Committee 
has been recommended may here be mentioned. The first concerns the 
peculiar vowel spoken of in the former report (p. 29) as occurring in the 
pronunciation of some Americans in certain words where u is written in the 
common orthography. More information is needed as to the words con- 
taining the sound in question (which are not the same for all those who 
have the sound), and also as to the extent of this pronunciation among 
Americans. 

A second case is that of the sign for wh in when. The Joint Committee 
used hw, and the present committee has made no change. The notation hw 
indicates the pronunciation sufficiently well to make it unnecessary to 
devise a new letter to which some persons would probably object. 

A third case is the mark of long quantity. The only objection which 
seemed to the committee to need consideration was that which came from 
the printing establishment and specified the letters with the small circum- 
flex over them as bound to suffer from wear or in the process of making the 
plates. Only the new letters with the circumflex were individually marked 
as liable to this objection, but it perhaps has force in every case where this 
mark is used. But its force seems greatly lessened when it is remembered 
that this is practically the only diacritic used, so that there might be 
considerable wear without rendering the signs illegible. The greatest risk 
would perhaps be in 1, as distinguished from i. It was the opinion of the 
superintendent of the printing house that the differentiation between the 
letters in the small size, or 8-point (common foot-note) type would be clear. 
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As to the use of diacritics, attention is called to the following extract from 
the opinion of the type-foundry expert: ‘‘ All diacritically marked charac- 
ters should have the distinguishing mark exaggerated for the smaller sizes 
of types from sizes 6- to 12-point inclusive, that they may be easily recog- 
nized in the reading; otherwise ordinary scanning without magnifying 
glasses will not separate these characters from similar ones of the regular 
alphabet.” 

The types actually used, in the report of the Joint Committee, for the 
new letters with the circumflex would be decidedly improved if the accent 
were raised a little higher, as it is for the old letters, so that the top of the 
letter proper should be more distinctly visible. The sign 8 would be im- 
proved if slightly wider open space were left between the top of the letter 
and the circular part below. The latter part should be a little smaller. 
But it has not seemed necessary to have new types for these letters cut for 
the present report. 

To prevent any misunderstanding on an important point, it may be said 
here that in cases of varying usage the committee does not wish to be 
understood as favoring one practice rather than any other. The decision as 
to what good usage is in any particular case the committee thinks outside 
of its province. 


E. 8. SHELDON, 
James W. Briaut, 
C. H. GRANDGENT, 
GrEoRGE HEMPL, 
RayMonp WEEKS. 


The report of the Committee was adopted by a unanimous 
vote, the Alphabet as amended being approved and the 
Committee being granted leave to print. [The report was 
subsequently printed and distributed. ] 


[The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting at 
12.30 p. m. in Roberts Hall.] 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
The session began at 2.50 p. m. 


11. Some Notes on the Short Story.” By Mr. H. T. 
Baker, of Harvard University. 


[The popular idea that all short stories are merely amusing is incorrect. 
From Poe and Hawthorne, who, more than any other writers, may be said 
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to have invented the short story as a distinct literary form, to Stevenson and 
Kipling, it has held a high place. It differs from the novel and the mere 
brief tale in several important particulars ; for example, it generally deals 
with a single scene, situation, or character, Impressionism—one striking 
effect, such as that of horror—is sought. Brevity is necessary, but it 
must be a peculiarly wise brevity—such as Browning illustrates in his dra- 
matic monologues. The element of the artificial in the short story—in the 
climax, for instance—is so treated that the result is truth to nature. Even 
in style, the short story seems to be partly or wholly unique, in degree if 
not in kind. Greater accuracy in choice of word and phrase is essential. 
The relations of force and clearness are new ; for, though a tale must not 
be actually obscure, clearness is secondary, because of the inexorable 
demand for brevity and suggestion. The short story is not a Bureau of 
Information.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper called forth a lively discussion from Dr. K. D. 
Jessen, Professors F. N. Scott, W. A. Neilson, J. D. Bruner, 
A. Schinz, and others. 


12. “The Structure and Interpretation of the Widsith.” 
By Dr. W. W. Lawrence, of Columbia University. [Printed 
in Modern Philology, tv, 2.] 


[This paper presented some results of a study of the Widsith, with 
especial reference to previous theories. Although the processes by which 
the poem reached its present form cannot be traced in detail, it appears pos- 
sible to discern the nucleus around which other material gathered, and by 
careful analysis of this nucleus to draw conclusions as to the approximate 
date of the earlier version. The theory that there is preserved in certain 
portions of the poem a record of the personal experiences of a Germanic 
singer is seen in the light of this analysis and of other considerations to be 
erroneous. —Fifteen minutes. ] 

13. “Jean Paul Friedrich Richter and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann: A Study in the Relations of Jean Paul to 
Romanticism.” By Professor Robert H. Fife, Jr., Wesleyan 
University. [To appear in Publications, xx11, 1.] 

[Many general statements have been made regarding the relations of 
Richter to certain Romanticists, notably Hoffmann. The paper traced the 
personal relations of the two writers ; and aimed to show (1) some striking 
resemblances between Hoffmann’s musical hero, Kreisler, and certain of 


Richter’s bizarre characters, (2) a number of minor motives common to 
both authors, (3) a similarity in the ironical note, and (4) a tendency in 
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Hoffmann’s younger works toward Richter’s turgidness of style, ‘‘das 
Jeanpaulisieren.’’ In conclusion, the paper attempted to trace connect- 
edly Richter’s influence on Hoffmann’s development and work.— Twenty-five 
minutes. ] 


14, “Furetiére as a Satirist.” By Professor Isabel 
Bronk, of Swarthmore College. 


(That Furetiére was by nature a fighter, a reformer, is apparent both 
from his life and from his writings. He oftenest chooses satire as a form 
for his bold attacks upon the society and literature of his time. This paper 
considered his satirical works, particularly the earliest, Le Voyage de Mer- 
cure and Les Satires. A comparison of Furetiére with Régnier and Boileau 
naturally followed. — Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor J. D. Bruner. 


15.  Wordsworthian Borrowings in Descriptions of 
External Nature.” By Dr. Lane Cooper, of Cornell Uni- ‘4 
versity. 
[The conventional view of Wordsworth as a poet who at his best depended 
wholly upon his own senses for the external knowledge upon which his 
interpretation of nature is based, must be modified somewhat in the light ad 
of his borrowings from descriptions found in the literature of travel.—Ten Ry 
minutes. 


In the evening the gentlemen of the Association were 
entertained by the Local Committee at the Merion Cricket 
Club. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
) The session began at 10 a. m. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
report was found correct, and recommended its acceptance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations : 

President. 3 
Henry Alfred Todd, of Columbia University. 
2 
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Vice- Presidents. 


Frederick Morris Warren, of Yale University. 
Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. 
Raymond Weeks, of the University of Missouri. 


The candidates nominated were elected officers of the 
Association for 1906. 

[The Executive Council subsequently chose New Haven 
as the place for the next meeting. ] 

Professor L. F. Mott offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Association be tendered to the 
authorities of the Haverford College and to the gentlemen of the Local 
Committee for the charm and bounty of their hospitality and for their very 
successful endeavors to provide for the comfort and entertainment of the 
visiting members. 

The resolution was carried by a rising vote of the 
Association. 


The following resolution was introduced by Professor J. 
Geddes, Jr. : 


Resolved, That the Modern Language Association approves the proposal 
to hold an international conference of experts in phonetics for the purpose 
of agreeing on a uniform method of graphic representation of the sounds 


of speech. 


A motion by Professor J. D. Bruner, to refer the resolution 
to a committee of three, to report at the next meeting, was 
lost. 

At the suggestion of Professor H. Collitz, Professor 
Geddes agreed to the substitution of “considering” for 
“ agreeing on.” 

After discussion by Professors Geddes, C. H. Grandgent, 
H. Collitz, J. D. Bruner, and J. F. Coar, the resolution, as 
amended, was carried. 


On motion of Professor H. Collitz, it was 
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Voted, That the College Entrance Examination Board be respectfully 
requested to provide for a revision of the lists of books recommended for 
preparation in French, German, and Spanish. 


On motion of Professor L. A. Loiseaux, it was 


Voted, That consideration be given, at the next meeting, to the subject 
of a uniform terminology in grammars. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


16. “The Relation of Dryden’s State of Innocence to 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Wycherley’s Plain-Dealer: an 
Inquiry into Dates.” By Professor George B. Churchill, of 
Amherst College. [Printed in Modern Philology, 1v, 2.] 


[Historic interest of the meeting of Milton and Dryden, and the former’s 
consent to the writing of The State of Innocence. The claim that Milton and 
Marvell saw and criticised Dryden’s work. The claim that Wycherley’s 
Plain- Dealer was produced in 1674, as evidenced by the reference to it in 
the ‘‘ Apology’”’ prefaced to the The State of Innocence. Wycherley thus 
shown to be a slow and painstaking workman. Both these claims dependent 
upon the assumption that the State of Innocence was published in 1674. 
Proof of this assumption lacking ; no copy to be found; the evidence of 
‘‘The Term Catalogues.’’ Saintsbury’s copy of the title-page of a supposed 
1674 edition; evidence for this wholly lacking. Conclusion that the 
State of Innocence was first published in 1677.—Fifteen minutes. } 


17. “The Prosody of Walt Whitman.” By Professor 
F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. 


{ Whitman’s departure from the accepted prosodic forms may be accounted 
for (1) by his belief that prose is a freer and less conventional form of 
literary art than poetry, (2) by his fondness for the swaying and gliding 
movements which are characteristic of rhythmical prose. His prosody is 
an attempt to construct with the units of prose rhythm a pattern similar to 
that which other poets had constructed with the materials of metre. — Twen- 
ty-five minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors A. C. Thomas, F. 
B. Gummere, H. E. Greene, R. H. Fife, Jr., J. D. Bruner, 
W. A. Neilson, Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, and others. 
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18. The English Fabliaux.” By Mr. Henry S. Canby, 
of Yale University. [See Publications, xx1, 1.] 


[The fabliau belongs to a genus which differs widely in spirit and origin 
from the “‘popular’’ story. The peculiar qualities which distinguish 
stories of this order must be studied for the cause and explanation of their 
propagation through so many ages. Although they constitute the small 
change of social intercourse, seldom, except when elaborated into fabliaur, 
do they become valuable for the times in which they appear. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show that Anglo-Saxon is surprisingly poor, early 
Middle English surprisingly rich, in these stories, and that the few real 
fabliaux have considerable literary merit and a great historical interest.— 
Twenty minutes. ] 


18. “Ben Jonson’s Alchemist and Bruno’s Candelaio.” 
By Professor C. G. Child, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[A main source of the Alchemist is probably to be found in one of the 
chief elements of the plot of Bruno’s play. The character of the assumed 
indebtedness, as regards selection and rejection, accords with the character 
and the superior gifts of Jonson as a playwright.— Fifteen minutes. ] 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The fifth and last session began at 2.45 p. m. 


20. “ Margaret Fuller’s Criticism of Goethe.” By Dr. 
Karl D. Jessen, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[The existing biographies of Margaret Fuller, by Julia Ward Howe and 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, either barely touch on the side of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s critical activity or treat it insufficiently if not superficially. 
While dependent, somewhat, in her estimates of the German poet and man, 
on Carlyle’s and Emerson’s attitude towards him, the protagonist of 
woman’s rights in New England and America exhibits remarkable critical 
judgment of her own, sometimes keener even than Emerson’s; she also 
overcomes some Puritanic bias in dealing with Goethe’s personality in later 
statements. Her translations from Goethe compare favorably with Car- 
lyle’s.— Twenty minutes. ] 


21. “Three ‘Lapland Songs.’” By Professor Frank 
Edgar Farley, of Simmons College. In the absence of the 
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author, this paper was presented by Professor A. E. Hancock. 
[See Publications, xx1, 1.] 


[During the period of the romantic revival, certain ‘‘ Lapland Songs” 
had a rather extraordinary vogue in England. This paper traces the 
history of three of these songs and explains their popularity on the ground 
that they appealed to the taste that encouraged ‘“‘runic’’ poetry and 
‘‘Ossianic’’ prose. Two of the songs were originally transcribed by Johan 
Scheffer, to whom they were recited by a Laplander. The third proves to 
have been a hoax perpetrated upon a local newspaper by a minor poet, 
George Pickering of Newcastle.—Five-minute abstract] 


22. ‘American Theories of Poetry.” By Mr. Clyde B. 
Furst, of Columbia University. 


[A statement of the individual views of poetry, expressed in certain 
notable critical essays by American poets: Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Lowell, 
Whitman, Timrod, Lanier, and Stedman ; with a summary and an estimate 
of their contributions to poetic theory. — Twelve minutes. ] 


23. “Chaucer’s Litel Clergeon.” By Dr. Carleton F, 


Brown, Bryn Mawr College. [Printed in Modern Philology, 
1, 4.] 


[An attempt to show, in the first place, that the ‘‘litel clergeon’’ of the 
Prioresses Tale was not a choir-boy, as Professor Skeat believes, but merely 
a young scholar. Proceeding from this, the paper undertook to explain 
the Alma Redemptoris and the ‘‘ prymer’’ on the basis of the customs in the 
schools of the fourteenth century. Finally, the relation of the Prioresses 
Tale to other versions of the story was briefly considered as throwing a side- 
light on Chaucer’s methods in handling his material. — Twenty minutes. } 


The Association adjourned at half-past four o’clock. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only : 


24. “The Origin of OE. neorzna-wang, ‘paradise.’”” By Dr. 8. N. 


[The paper gives a brief account of previous attempts to explain neorrna- 
wang, special attention being given to the most recent ones. The author 
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then tries to show that the crux may be attacked from another point of 
view. This point of view is especially favored by the fact that no Germanic 
dialect has any phonologically similar word for ‘ paradise,’ and also by 
the fact that it does not seem to be of a popular character, no trace of it 
being found in Middle English. The isolation of the term in records of a 
more or less literary character is therefore the starting-point for a view 
which seeks the origin of the word in foreign material. } 


25. ‘‘ Notes on New-Mexican Spanish.’’ By Professor E. C. Hills, of 
Colorado College. [See Publications, xx1, 3.] 


[A large amount of linguistic material collected on the spot. ] 


26. ‘A Science of Interpretation.’? By Professor Theodore W. Hunt, 
of Princeton University. 


[A scientific method. The counter-theory current. Its basis :—(1) 
Proper point of view; more than one possible; external and internal, 
dominance of the internal.—(2) True relations of the primary and secondary 
illustrations. The microscopic method.—(3) The importance of beginnings. 
Value of the primitive folk-lore.—(4) Emphasis of genuine contrasts. 
Need of balance and catholicity.—(5) Recognition of the unknown quantity 
in literature. Examples: complexity, etc. Law of exceptions. Evils of 
dogmatism.—(6) The absence of pre-judgments. Examples.—(7) Con- 
structive and positive criticism.—(8) Emphasis of the spirit of literature. ] 


27. ‘The Diary of a Poet’s Mother.’’ By Professor R. Jones, of 
Vanderbilt University. 


[An account of the diary, kept for fifty-three years, by the mother of 
William Cullen Bryant. The home life of the poet, schooling, preparation 
for college, time spent at college; his whereabouts during the time that 
Thanatopsis was presumably written, also while he was studying law, and 
establishing himself in life. Corroborations or corrections of chronology 
as given by Godwin, Bigelow, and other writers of Lives of Bryant. 


28. “Paul Heyse’s Schlimmen Briider.”” By Dr. Emil A. C. Keppler, 
of the College of the City of New York. 


[First printed 1890. According to Paul Heyse, in a letter to the author 
of this paper, Die Schlimmen Briider was intended merely to symbolize the 
purification of art through contact with the ideal and the struggle to attain 
it. The real scope is wider than Heyse intended. The moral problem of 
Goethe’s Faust is the redemption of an inherently good soul, gone to the 
bad, by the good that is in it. It works out merely the promise of Faust’s 
youth. The moral problem of Die Schlimmen Briider is the redemption of 
a bad soul, striving for the attainment of the bad, by the good that is in it. 
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Heyse selected Heinz, the poet, to demonstrate this proposition, because 
the poet is both interpreter of past and present and a seer for the future. 
Other arts—music and painting (also sculpture)—merely reflect past and, 
at best, present. The play shows not merely art as moral, but life, which 
art represents, as moral. Hence art, too, to be genuine, must be moral. 
Poesy is the most moral of arts; hence, the poet is the most moral of 
artists, because the same words may express the artist’s meaning differently 
to different natures. Ideas, however, need speech for expression ; and 
though painting and music are valuable adjuncts, poetry furnishes the 
mouthpiece for them. Ideas inevitably move men to advancement. Even 
though they seem to start on another tack, either by direct furtherance or 
by combatting of ideas do men advance. The poet chronicles and guides— 
shapes—this advance. So much for the art theories. The plot is based on 
the medizval legend of Satan having a son by a virgin to offset Christ as 
the virgin-born son of God. Heyse gives Satan three sons. Beyond the 
purely zsthetic questions involved, the drama humanly shows, in all three 
(though in greatest degree in Heinz, the Devil’s favorite son), the redeeming 
and purifying effect of moral goodness—really to the point of undermining 
their hereditary devilishness and of wholly redeeming them by the magic 
of its purity. Whether other critics will see in this play the elements that 
in my opinion place it in line for future recognition remains to be seen. 
But for the present it teaches a much needed lesson both in art and in life. ] 


29. ‘Unpublished Italian Fables in Verse.’ By Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie, of Yale University. [See Publications, xx1, 1.] 


(This paper offers the text of seven fables in terza rima and eleven in 
sonnets, together with a discussion of their sources. Only one of the fables 
in terza rima and two or three of those in sonnet form have yet been 
published (cf. An Italian Fable, its Sources and its History, in Modern 


Philology, Vol. 1, No. 4.)] 


30. ‘‘The History of ai and ei in French before the dental and palatal 
nasal,’’? By Professor John E. Matzke, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
[See Publications, xx1, 3.] 


[The paper follows up the history of at and ei in French, before the 
dental and palatal nasal, from the beginning to the 16th century, and is 
based upon a large and comprehensive collection of rhymes arranged 
according to dialects and in chronological order. The results are as 
follows :—(1) In Norman, Anglo-Norman, and Francian, ain and éin in 
the 12th century, later én.—(2) In a region having Picardy as a centre, 
éin develops into ain.—(3) In both regions the identity of the pronunciation 
of ain and etn caused confusion in the orthography, but on the whole ain 
is the rule for both only where @in has become ain.—(4) Where din becomes 
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éin, digne becomes Zigne. (5) In the din region on the other hand Zigne 
becomes digne.— (6) —Aigne and -eigne rhyme in Norman, Anglo-Norman, 
and Francian as late as the 16th century. The modern differentiation of 
the words in these two categories is not therefore the result of Old French 
conditions, but is due to Latin, Italian, and Spanish influences potent at 
the time of the Renaissance. ] 


31. ‘‘Is the Pearl an Elegy?’’ By Charles G. Osgood, Jr., of 
Princeton University. 

[A consideration of Professor Schofield’s theory (Publications, xrx, 154 
ff.) that the Pearl is not elegiac, but allegorical. The varied medieval 
symbolism of the pearl, the poem’s content, its analogues, the peculiarities 
of the poet’s art and thought, indicate that the Pearl is an elegy, whose 
subject bore the name Margery. } 


32. ‘‘The Staging of the Spanish Comedia in the Time of Lope de Vega.”’ 
By Professor H. A. Rennert, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[The paper attempts to determine what scenic arrangements or other 
stage accessories were employed at that time in producing a comedia upon 
the stage. This is done by an examination of the stage directions and such 
other data as are furnished by the original editions of the comedies of 
various dramatists. ] 


33. ‘Some Analogues and Probable Originals of the Alchemical Lore 
of Ben Jonson.’’ By Professor Felix F. Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


[In this paper an attempt is made to ascertain the precise works which 
Jonson consulted in his preparation for writing his drama, The Alchemist, 
and the masque, Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists, and to trace more 
surely than has hitherto been attempted the probable originals of those 
passages in these works which involve alchemical and hermetic lore. Two 
purposes are held in view: (1) a further illumination of the text of these 
two works with a view to the better understanding of them ; and (2) a 
determination, so far as possible, of the range and actual sources of Jonson’s 
alchemical learning. ] 


34. “Friedrich Schlegel and Goethe, 1790-1802: a Study in Early 
German Romanticism.”” By Dr. John W. Scholl, of the University of 
Michigan. [See Publications, xx1, 1.] 

[A first comprehensive study of the dependence of Friedrich Schlegel 
upon Goethe. It includes a detailed investigation of the years 1790-94, 
before his public appearance as an author, a full discussion of the personal 
relations, and an attempt to present a complete statement of the Goethean 
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elements in the Lucinde. It follows Schlegel’s literary and esthetic revolu- 
lution through all its phases, showing in what way each was produced or 
modified by Goethe’s personality, theories, and art-product. ] 


35. ‘‘Parataxis in Provengal.’’ By Professor William P. Shepard, of 
Hamilton College. [See Publications, xx1, 3.] 


[An enumeration and comparison of the different types of the paratactic 
sentence in old Provengal. The classification is not purely functional, as 
an attempt is also made to discuss the various means employed by the 
language to suggest the paratactic relation, and the forms of sentence 
resulting therefrom. Comparison of some of these results with those 
reached by recent investigations in the classical languages, especially in 
Early Latin. ] 


36. ‘‘ Montaigne : the Average Man.’’ By Mr. Ralph Waldo Trueblood, 
of Haverford College. [See Publications, xx1, 1.] 


[Whence Montaigne’s popularity? His character seemingly only 
ordinary ; the essays but the reflex of himself. Literary influence insuffi- 
cient to explain it. The secret lies in his voluntary typification of average 
humanity. The essays embody the philosophy of a class hitherto unrepre- 
sented in literature. Conceptions of Montaigne frequently erroneous. A 
passive mediocrity not by nature but by choice. His philosophic defense 
of this position. Moderation, self-imposed mediocrity, and confessed ignor- 
ance the indices of man’s highest power. The practical value of such a 
philosophy. 


37. ‘*English Influence on the German Vocabulary of the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ By Professor J. A. Walz, of Harvard University. 


(The great influence of English writers upon German literature during 
a large part of the eighteenth century has left distinct traces in the German 
vocabulary. The attempt will be made to collect such words, figures, and 
phrases as show English influence and to give their history as far as 


possible. ] 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 
FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m. by the 
Chairman, Professor Francis A. Blackburn, in the Lecture 
Room of the State Historical Society. The Secretary, 
Professor Raymond Weeks, read his report, which was 
adopted. The Chairman announced that he would postpone 
until a later session the appointment of the committees. The 
reading and discussion of papers was begun at once. 


1. “Méser and the doctrine of the Diversity of Nature.” 
By Professor J. A. C. Hildner, of the University of Michigan. 


(1. Nature is inexhaustible in its changing forms, therefore the habits and 
passions of men are diversified, likewise the forms of poetry. 2. The 
patriarchal life of a country is vindicated by the same theory. 3. Clu) 
law is preferable to modern warfare, because it promotes diversity and 
perfection in individuals. 4. General laws are an affront to humanity 
and a menace to liberty. 5. A greater diversity in human virtue and a 
stronger development of soul power are effected not by a state of the indi- 
vidual, but by giving a small community the right to legislate for itself. 
6. The theory of the diversity of nature is applied to nations and the 
conclusion reached that the German should be permitted to move forward 
in his own characteristic way.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


In the absence of Professor Hildner, the paper was read 
by Professor A. G. Canfield. 


2. “Los Pastores, the Mexican Shepherd Plays.” By 
Mr. Arthur Llewellyn Eno, of the University of Illinois. 


[This paper offers an account of the Mexican Shepherd Plays as wit- 
nessed by the author. These plays were instituted by the Franciscan Friars 
centuries ago, and are still produced at the Christmas season in commemo- 
ration of the birth of Christ. The plays are given by Mexican rancheroe, in 
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churches, cathedrals, or private houses. In addition to the shepherds, San 
Miguel, Luzbel (a Spanish edition of Lucifer), with a number of devils, 
and a grotesque hermit appear. The drama is half chanted, half recited. 
The various texts, the libretto and music were discussed, and parallels 
drawn between Los Pastores and the Old English plays.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors R. Weeks, F. H. 
Chase, H. A. Smith, M. B. Evans. 


3. “The Historic Drama before Grabbe.” By Miss 
Louise M. Kueffner, of Lombard College. 


[No province in the esthetics of the drama is as obscure as that of the 
historic drama. The English Chronicle play, with its height in Shakespeare, 
represents its first development as a separate species having a nature and 
laws of its own ; but the lack of historic insight of Shakespeare’s age, and 
the confusion with the Aristotelian individual psychological ‘tragedy’? 
prevented its development. In Germany, sporadic and crude dramas, 
historic rather than psychological, precede Lessing’s inadequate criticism 
of the species. Goethe, Schiller, the writers of the ‘‘ Ritterdrama,’’ to 
some extent also the Romanticists, give a farther development. Chr. D. 
Grabbe, however, the child of an age of spreading democracy and of a new 
insight into history as afforded by Hegel and others, first attempted to 
present a historic drama whose main interest and point of departure was 
not an individual psychological problem, but a historic movement of large, 
mass interest. — Twenty minutes. } 


This paper was discussed by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
G. O. Curme. 


4, “The Literary Personality of José M. de Pereda.” 
By Professor Ralph Emerson Bassett, of the University of 
Kansas. 


[Pereda’s work is preéminently personal, colored by his feelings and 
affording a first-hand document of his ideas and convictions. It reveals 
him as a realist who has linked the present with the sound literary tradi- 
tions of the past. It sets him apart as the most eminent modern representa- 
tive of all that is distinctively Castilian in sentiments and ideals. It is the 
product of a miad that typifies Spanish insularity and love of independence 
from outside influence, that has little or no sympathy with foreign ideas, 
and that views modern progress with pronounced distrust. It is inspired 
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by a rare sincerity and honesty, presenting a severe arraignment of those 
who misuse material advantages for greed or sensuality. Its dominant note 
is a high ethical purpose in the interests, material and moral, of the 
submerged and disinherited.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor R. Weeks. 


5. “Adam Daniel Richter, Nachricht von J. Wimpflings 
* Deutschland zur Ehre der Stadt Strassburg, etc., mit einigen 
Anmerkungen zu der teutschen Sprache, 1752.” By 
Professor Ernst Voss, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The author called attention to Wimpfling’s Germania, which, although 
ready for the printer in 1501, did not appear until 1648, when it was 
published by Hans Michel Moscherosch. He reviews at length the book 
which has been quoted again and again in the controversy about Alsace- 
Lorraine, but bis ‘‘ Anmerkungen zu der teutschen Sprache,’’ which he adds 
to his review, are the most interesting part of the essay. His etymologies 
tell an amusing story of German Philology in those days, e. g.: ‘‘ Dorheit, 
Thorheit, von dem Gotte Dor. Liberien, Libery, Bibliothec, vielleicht von 
liber, das Buch, and etwan dem deutschen Worte reyhe, wo die Buecher 
nach der Reihe stehen.— Ten minutes. ] 


6. “The Language of Tennyson’s early Poems, with 
Reference to the Influence of his Predecessors.” By Pro- 
fessor James F. A. Pyre, of the University of Wisconsin. 

{This paper aimed to show that in the volumes of 1830 and 1833, we 
have a studied poetic diction, partly selected from former English poets, 
and that the poets thus drawn upon are the elder ones, particularly 
Shakespeare and Milton, rather than Tennyson’s immediate predecessors, 
as, for instance, Coleridge and Keats. — Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors F. A. Blackburn, 
E. H. Lewis. 


SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The session was called to order at 8 p. m. by Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard. The address of welcome to the 
Association was delivered by Edward Asahel Birge, Dean 
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of the College of Letters and Sciences. The Chairman of 
the Division, Professor Francis Adelbert Blackburn, then 
delivered an address on “A Neglected Branch of the Teaching 
of English.” [See p. xxxix.] 

At the conclusion of the Chairman’s address, the members 
of the Association and their friends were received by Regent 
and Mrs. Lucien S. Hanks, at their home, 216 Langdon St. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The meeting opened at 9 a. m. 

The chairman appointed the following committees : 

On election of officers: Professors Clarence W. Eastman 
(Chairman), E. C. Baldwin, M. Batt, F. G. Hubbard, M. 
Levi. 

On place of meeting: Professors Calvin W. Pearson 
(Chairman), A. R. Hohlfeld, E. H. Lewis, T. A. Jenkins, 
H. A. Smith. 

To audit the accounts of the Secretary: Professors G. O. 
Curme, A. G. Canfield. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 


7. “Paul Bourget, the Novelist.” By Professor Moritz 
Levi, of the University of Michigan. 


[The beginnings of Bourget’s literary career. His critical essays. 
Prominent traits of French civilization of the 19th century brought out in 
the essays. Bourget’s own attitude towards the movements described by 
him. His sympathy with the decadents, with scepticism and dilletantism. 
His preoccupation with moral problems. His method of bringing about 
the moral regeneration of his countrymen does not appeal to the English 
reader. Relation between art and morals. Art should be held responsible, 
just like any other agency with power for good or‘evil. Bourget’s works 
are characterized by (1) brilliant power of psychological analysis ; (2) 
skilful depiction of a society abounding in wealth and leisure ; (3) fondness 
for the subdued and soft ; (4) love for the mysterious and subtle in art ; (5) 
by cosmopolitanism ; (6) by pessimism.— Twenty minutes. ] 
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This paper was discussed by Professors E. H. Lewis, T. 
A. Jenkins. 


8. “Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s Home at Pempelfort.” 
By Dr. Otto Manthey-Zorn, of the University of Illinois. 


[Jacobi gathered at Pempelfort a more illustrious number of the greatest 
talents of the eighteenth century literature than Gleim at his home in 
Halberstadt. The paper attempted to give a survey of this gathering, and, 
with the help of an original manuscript as yet unutilized, the most likely 
reason for Jacobi’s popularity is shown. — Twenty minutes. ] 


9. “Symbolism of the early German Romanticists.” By 
Dr. Paul Reiff, of Washington University. 


[The period dealt with was that between 1797 and 1807. The conception 
of the symbol was first touched upon. The extent to which the early 
German Romanticists believed in the use of symbolism in art was 
considere1, and, finally, certain conclusions as to divergencies of opinion 
among them were offered. — Fifteen minutes. } 


10. “Some misinterpreted Passages in Godefroi de 
Bouillon.” By Professor Hugh Allison Smith, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


[Misinterpretations of two well known passages in Godefroi de Bouillon 
have been used in support of an important statement about the employment 
of nurses among the nobility of the Middle Ages in France. In the 
correction of these interpretations, new relations between the manuscripts 
of this poem have been noted, and a more complete classification of them 
established. — Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors R. Weeks, F. A. 
Blackburn, M. Levi, T. A. Jenkins. 


11. “German Sources of Ruskin.” By Professor Camillo 
von Klenze, of the University of Chicago. 


(Wackenroder’s Herzenergiessungen eines Kunstliebenden Klosterbruders, 
by way of protest against the rationalistic attitude towards art (best 
represented by Raphael Mengs), introduced the principle that the best 
pictorial art always owes its inspiration to the religious instinct. Independ- 
ently of him, German artists in Rome, with Tischbein as their leader, 
formulated the principle that the early masters, like Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
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etc., because of their simplicity and piety, were to be preferred to the more 
worldly artists of later times. In 1802, Friedrich Schlegel voiced the ideas 
of Wackenroder and of the Tischbein group in a series of brilliant articles. 
Rio’s Poesie Chretienne (1836), spread Schlegel’s views in France and 
especially in England. Ruskin borrowed many of his most striking 
thoughts from Rio.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors E. H. Lewis, M. 
Levi. 


The University offered a luncheon at one o’clock in 
Chadbourne Hall. 


FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The session began at 2.30 p. m. 


12.- “Some Technical Elements in Donne’s Verse.” By 
Professor Henry Marvin Belden, of the University of 
Missouri. 

[An attempt by comparative study of certain seventeenth century poets 
to ascertain the effect (1) of monosyllabic diction, (2) of symbolic (as 
distinguished from notional) words in the rhyme place, (3) of logical stress 
(constituting or crossing the rhythm stress) on symbolic words. The study 
proceeded from Donne and returned to him, in an endeavor to connect the 
impression of tenseness which his poetry produces with these three elements 
of his verse. —Twenty minutes. | 


This paper was discussed by Professors G. O. Curme, F. 
A. Blackburn, H. B. Lathrop, J. F. A. Pyre. 


13. “ Luther’s Study of the Social conditions of Germans 
as a preparation for the Translation of the Bible.’ By 
Dr. Warren Washburn Florer, of the University of 
Michigan. 

{Luther began his translation of the Bible in 1521 with the purpose of 
bringing it to the German people in such a way that they could understand 
and appreciate it. A knowledge of the needs and wants of the German 
people was therefore necessary to accomplish this purpose. For years 
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before undertaking the translation of the Bible, Luther had been studying 
the individual, social, and national needs of the German people. His 
famous pamphlet An den christlichen Adel was the direct product of this 
keen observation. Thus equipped, Luther was prepared to give the 
‘thoughts right out of the midst of human life’’ as found in the Bible to 
the German people, who were experiencing a social revolution similar to 
the revolutions of the Hebrew peoples. —Fifteen minutes. ] 


In the absence of the writer, this paper was not read. 


14. “The Source and Composition of Iile e Galeron.”’ 
By Professor John E. Matzke, of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

[The paper contained a critical study of Foerster’s theory that Gautier 
d’ Arras’ poem on the adventures of Ille and Galeron represents a remodel- 
ing of the Eliduc lay of Marie de France, undertaken for the purpose of 
correcting the doubtful moral quality of Eliduc’s attitude. The result of 
the examination is negative, on account of the numerous discrepancies 
which the composition reveals. It was then suggested that, by the side of 
the story of the faithless husband (Eliduc), there must have existed the 
counterpart, that of the faithful husband, and, as evidence of this fact, an 
episode of Boeve de Hawmtone was cited (ll. 2817-3045), which in its 
essential motives shows the closer similarity to the central theme of Tile et 
Galeron. On the basis of this comparison, the attempt was then made to 
give an insight into the method of Gautier d’ Arras in hoes composition of 
his poems. — Read by title. ] 


At the conclusion of these papers, the Association sepa- 
rated into three Department Meetings: English, Romance 
Languages, and Germanic Languages. 


The Chairman of the Department Meeting in English was 


Professor Frank G. Hubbard. The discussion was led by 
Professor Edward C. Baldwin, who read a paper by 
Professor C. 8. Baldwin concerning the rhetorical work in 
the college “introductory course” in relation to the prepar- 
atory study in the high school. 

The Chairman of the Department Meeting in Romance 
Languages was Professor Arthur G. Canfield. The section 
first listened to the report of the committee on desirable 
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French texts for high school and college use. The Chairman 
of this committee is Professor T. A. Jenkins, and the 
Secretary is Professor R. E. Bassett. The Chairman of the 
committee reported progress, and requested the active 
codperation of all interested. The section then passed to the 
consideration of the publishing of so-called advanced texts 
in French and Spanish with vocabularies. At the close of a 
fruitful discussion, the Chairman of the meeting was 
authorized to appoint a committee of three to report at the 
next annual meeting. The section then listened to a paper 
written by Dr. E. J. Dubedout concerning the best French 
literature for use in modern schools. The paper was read 
by Mr. E. B. Babcock. 

The Chairman of the Department Meeting in Germanic 
Languages was Professor C. von Klenze. The leader of the 
discussion was Professor M. B. Evans, who maintained that 
in German-English vocabularies for elementary texts: (1) 
The proper accent should be indicated whenever it does not 
fall upon the radical syllable ; (2) In all cases where sign and 
sound do not exactly correspond, the correct sound should 
be clearly indicated ; (3) Every long vowel must be distinctly 
indicated as long. These suggestions met with general 
approval. 

On Thursday evening the gentlemen in attendance at the 
meeting were entertained at a smoker at Keeley’s Annex. 
The ladies were entertained at a dinner. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


15. “The Thames Fitting.” By Professor George 
Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 


[The so-called Thames fitting is a part of an object made in commemora- 
tion of the completion of the second year of the archbishopric of Theodorus. 
—Read by title.) 
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16. “Sebastian Mey’s Fabulario, a forgotten Collection 
ae of Spanish Stories (Valencia, 1613).” By Mr. Milton A. 
Buchanan, of the University of Chicago. 


[In this paper an effort was made to trace the probable sources of the 
above collection, and references were given to parallel stories.— Twenty 
minutes. } 


17. “German Literature in American Magazines from 
1800 to 1845.” By Dr. S. H. Goodnight, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


[Educational and cultural conditions during the last half of the 
eighteenth century. High regard for English and French literature, and 
ignorance of German literature. A typical magazine article of the period. 
From 1800 to 1816 ; a period characterized by little first-hand knowledge 
and by the domination of English opinion in criticism. Great political 
bitterness and important national issues, favorable to journalistic develop- 
ment, but not to cultural movements. The attitude towards German 
literature a hostile one, particularly in the caseof the drama. An example 
from a periodical of 1816. From 1817 to 1832, the era of political good 
feeling. Territorialexpansion. Energy displayed in material development, 
and in education as well. The ‘ Goettingen group.’’ Public sentiment 
still unfriendly, but less so. An article of 1827-28. From 1833-45: an 
era of national prosperity and broadening intellectual activity. A marked 
increase of German influence about 1833. The opposition to it. Journals 
which played an important role. The Dial period, 1845.— Twenty minutes. } 


This paper was discussed by Professors H. M. Belden and 
M. Batt. 


4 

| 18. “The relative Dates of the Canterbury Tales.” By 
Dr. Eleanor P. Hammond, of Chicago. 


i i [The improbability that the General Prologue, any more than the Tales 
and Links, is the result of a single continuous effort on Chaucer’s part ; 
lines 543 ff. as a possible addition, after the first long catalogue of pilgrims 
was drawn up.—The Tales of the pilgrims then introduced are noticeably 
the last of the fragments in which they appear, while the first Tales of 
fragments often show marks of early work. The possibility that Chaucer 
; sketched a ground plan, using some material already in his desk, and 
{ composing other Tales, all of which were assigned to pilgrims in his first 
‘ long list,—the Early Group, including (a) work prior to the Canterbury 
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Tales, (b) tales written for the Canterbury Tales as first conceived.—The 
Additional Group: Miller, Reeve, etc.—The Marriage Group of Tales. 
Conjecture as to the arrangement of Fragments D. E. F.—The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale. The Man of Law’s Tale.—Previous conjectures on the 
relative dates of the Tales. Skeat’s grouping before and after the translation 
of Boethius. The influence of Treveth.—Scanty evidence as yet collected 
upon the state of the MSS.—Lines of research upon which attempts at 
dating Chaucer’s work should proceed. — Twenty minutes. } 


19. “English Translations of Modern German Literature, 
—a statistical Study.” By Dr. A. Busse, of Northwestern 
University. 

{The ground covered by the investigation: literary and critical 
productions of the last twenty-five or thirty years. Authors and works 
showing the largest number of translations. A few prominent translators, 


their literary standing, and the value of their work. Some tests indicating 
the popularity of certain German authors in America.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
F. A. Blackburn, M. Batt. 


20. “A Study of the Obsolete Words and Grammatical 
Forms in the Prologues of the French Mysteries of the 
Fifteenth Century.” By Professor David H. Carnahan, of 
the University of Illinois. 


[This study was based on the prologues of the thirty-five mysteries of the 
fifteenth century which have introductions of the kind under investigation. 
Examples were given not only of the strictly obsolete words, but also of 
those which survive in the language, but with a changed meaning. — Twenty 
minutes, } 


This paper was discussed by Professor R. Weeks. 


21. “The Source of Weisse’s Richard III.” By Dr. 
F. W. Meisnest, University of Wisconsin. 


[In a prefatory note, Weisse states that he had completed his drama 
before he read Shakespeare’s Richard III. Critics have generally doubted 
this statement. The object of this paper was to prove that Weisse’s 
tragedy is based upon Cibber’s Richard III, ‘‘alter’d from Shakespeare,’’ 
thus establishing the truth of the poet’s assertion. — Twenty minutes. ] 
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The Auditing Committee reported that the Secretary’s 
accounts were found correct, and a motion was carried to 
accept the report of the Committee. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following nom- 
inations : for Chairman, Professor E. P. Baillot, Northwestern 
University. For Secretary, Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
University of Iowa. For Members of the Executive 
Committee: Professors T. Atkinson Jenkins, University of 
Chicago ; Henry Marvin Belden, University of Missouri; 
Marco F. Liberma, University of Cincinnati. A motion 
was made and carried for the adoption of this report. 

The Committee on Place of meeting reported that it 
favored meeting in Chicago next year, if that could be done 
without prejudicing the chances for a Union Meeting there 
in 1907, and suggested that the definite choice of a meeting 
place be left to the Executive Committee. The report was 
adopted. 

Professor E. H. Lewis offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously and with applause. 

Resolved, That the Association expresses to all of the ladies and gentlemen 
who have acted as hosts and hostesses of the Association its appreciation 
of the gracious hospitality shown it during its stay in Madison, and the 
perfect arrangements by which this hospitality has been rendered effective. 

The following resolution was introduced by Professor E. 
C. Roedder :— 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to the Central 
Division, at its next annual meeting, on some plan to eliminate as far as 
possible the danger of duplicating work in doctorate theses intended for 
publication. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Chairman appointed 
Professors E. C. Roedder, F. G. Hubbard, T. A. Jenkins. 

In line with a vote adopted at the previous annual 
meeting, Professor Raymond Weeks moved the following 
resolution :— 
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Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
approves the proposal to hold an international conference of experts in 
Phonetics, for the purpose of agreeing on a uniform method of graphic 
representation of the sounds of speech. 


Professor A. R. Hohlfeld moved to amend to read: 
“approves the idea of holding.””’ The amendment was 
accepted, and the amended resolution adopted. 


There being no further business before the assembly, the 
Chairman declared the meeting for 1905 adjourned. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, IN MADISON, 
Wis., AT THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CENTRAL DIvIsIon. 
By Francis ADELBERT BLACKBURN. 


A NEGLECTED BRANCH OF THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH. 


As a matter of oratory it would perhaps be more skilful 
to omit for the present to name this neglected branch and to 
lead up to its announcement as a grand climax. But if I 
fail to secure your attention and interest by means of the 
subject itself and what I have to say about it, I am certain 
to fail in the use of any other means. I take occasion 
therefore at the beginning to say that the matter which seems 
to me to call for more attention is training in talking, in the 
oral use of the mother-tongue. I do not refer to public 
speaking, sermons, pleas in court, stump speeches, lectures, 
ete., tho the training I have in mind will be helpful in these 
also, but to common talking, the use of speech in the ordi- 
nary events of life. 

* * * * 

The mastery of a language necessarily includes two 
things : 

First, understanding it ; the ability to recognize its words 
and phrases when they are uttered by another and to connect 
with them the meanings which they conventionally carry. 

Second, speaking it; the skill required to utter its words 
and a knowledge of their meanings, so that the speaker may 
convey his ideas to others. 
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It will be noticed that these have in common the know- 
ledge of meanings, that the first has in addition the training 
of the ear to distinguish sounds, the second, training of the 
vocal organs to utter sounds. Training the ear calls for no 
effort; it takes place under ordinary conditions without our 
knowledge or will; but the organs of speech are trained to 
their function by conscious effort. This difference I need 
not dwell on; it has no bearing on my subject. But I wish 
you to note that from the beginning the learning of a 
language calls for two things, the memorizing of facts and 
the gaining of skill thru practice. 

To the two things named as essential may be added as a 
corollary a knowledge of the grammar of the language, i. e., 
familiarity with the laws of usage that fix the way of putting 
words together in connected speech. How much of this is 
necessary depends on the language concerned; often, as in 
English, sense may be clearly conveyed in spite of violations 
of these laws, yet one who fails to observe them would 
hardly be called a master of the language. 

I will remind you that I used the word necessarily in 
saying that mastery of a language includes the matters just 
enumerated. In a large number of the tongues of the earth 
no more than these is called for and this was once the case 
with all. Even yet many persons get along very well in 
their own spheres of life with these alone. But in all lan- 
guages that have received literary development and whose 
speakers have shared in civilized progress, something more 
is required to entitle one to be called master of a tongue, 
viz. :— 

Reading and writing ; a knowledge of the conventional 
symbols by means of which ideas are conveyed thru the 
eye instead of the ear. This is not a new act; it is merely 
another way of doing what is also done by speech, conveying 
ideas. The means used is new; the sense of sight takes the 
place of that of hearing. 
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After giving this definition of the mastery of a language 
it is hardly needful to add that such a thing as complete 
mastery is impossible, since it calls for a knowledge of all 
the words of a language and of all their various meanings 
and connotations. When I use the word in this address I 
have in mind only that degree of mastery which the average 
individual may hope to attain thru proper instruction and 
faithful effort. 

* * * * 

Before a body like this I may assert, I think, without 
fear of contradiction that the mastery of a language is a 
valuable accomplishment. But for the ordinary man a 
partial mastery of at least one language is not a mere social 
ornament; it is an absolute necessity. The one needed is 
naturally that used by his associates, those with whom he 
lives and with whom he must have some means of communi- 
cation. The average uneducated man masters only a small 
part of the vocabulary of his mother-tongue, and a still 
smaller portion of the words of some other language often 
serves the purpose of the emigrant who finds himself in 
circumstances that compel him to acquire a second tongue. 
This little is usually acquired in the same way that he 
learned his mother-tongue, by hearing and practice. 

In the case of one who learns a foreign language by study, 
the mastery obtained is often only that which enables him to 
read it. A limited amount of skill in writing may also be 
obtained in the same way, but speaking and understanding 
come only thru practice. In the case of the dead languages 
or the older forms of languages still living, this reading 
knowledge is all that is usually sought after. There are 
many languages which no one attempts to write, still less to 
speak, tho much time is given to the study of them for other 
ends. It may be a question whether such knowledge should 
be called mastery, tho its value is beyond question, but it is 
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the only mastery one may hope to attain in the case of many 
tongues, since they are no longer spoken and the opportunity 
for practice, which alone can give oral mastery, does not 
exist. 

Now this power of reading and writing a language comes 
to us in a different way from that of speaking and under- 
standing. The latter is to a great extent a matter of 
practice ; it is like learning to walk or skate or to play bail, 
while reading is acquired primarily by study of books, and 
imitation, which plays the chief part in the early stages of 
speech, is wanting. This distinction is a fundamental one, 
and the means by which one gains a knowledge of Old 
Persian or Umbrian is very different from that by which he 
learned his native speech. I need not elaborate this point 
or give illustrations, but I wish to emphasize the fact that in 
these different acquirements different mental processes are 
used and that they are really different branches of study. 
Which is the more important is a question that does not 
call for an answer here; cur modern social life makes an 
absolute demand for both. But do not fail to keep in mind 
this fact, on which I shall base what I have to say later, that 
learning to speak and learning to read and write are different 
branches of study, calling for the exercise of different mental 
processes and for the use of different methods of instruction. 
Not totally different, of course, any more than in other 
related subjects, for the matter is the same, and here as in 
other teaching, we have the general common to both and the 
special peculiar to each. 

_ We who have met here for our annual conference are a 
small part of a great number of persons engaged in training 
the youth of the world. We are interested, it is safe to say, 
in our work and anxious to do it well. Let us consider 
then how this work of training is done in the one subject 
which should interest us all, viz.: in the English tongue. 
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This should interest us all, I say; I have no doubt that it 
does interest us all to some extent, no matter what kind of 
work in Modern Language teaching calls for our chief 
attention and holds our chief interest. 

The mother-tongue is the one subject of which every one 
is a student, and in which the course of study fills the whole 
life of the student. When the new-born child first opens his 
eyes to the light he opens his ears also to the sounds of earth, 
and the first sounds that he hears are those of speech. A 
little later he begins to utter these sounds and both hearing 
and speech cease only when life ceases. Moreover, during 
this whole period the student is under the influence of teach- 
ers, tho often both he and the teacher are unconscious of the 
relation. The teachers are often untrained and unfit, but the 
training goes on nevertheless with the same result that 
follows faulty training in other branches of study, defective 
knowledge and lack of skill to do the work well. 

The first teachers of a child are the members of his family, 
his neighbors, and others with whom he is brought into 
contact. These remain his teachers, moreover, all his life, 
and in the simpler, more primitive life they are the only 
ones. The methods of study, too, and of teaching remain 
unchanged, being always, as at the beginning, example on 
the one part and imitation on the other, and skill in the use 
of language comes to the savage by practice, in the same way 
as skill in the use of the bow or speed in the race. The 
whole process of learning his language is simple and is con- 
ducted along the same lines as the rest of his life-work. 
In countries where modern civilized ways have replaced 
primitive society the same condition persists. We cannot get 
rid of it, but must still make use of the older way of learning 
the mother-tongue, tho we have added to it professional 
teaching, conscious and voluntary study and all the other 
methods of the schools. 
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We are apt to forget that tho we speak of the mother- 
tongue no one is born in possession of one. The law of 
heredity may give to a child the color, shape of features, 
mental traits, moral tendencies, ete., of his parents but it 
does not give him their speech. He gets his mother-tongue 
in the same way that he gets any other, if so be that he ever 
does get another. He learns to speak by imitation and 
practice and he learns to read by study of the printed and 
written forms. The only reason why he learns one tongue 
rather than another is that it is the one presented to him by 
his environment. How then in civilized society does the 
individual gain such mastery of his mother-tongue as it is his 
lot in life to gain? As I have already said, perfect mastery 
of a language is impossible : I may add that it can hardly be 
considered desirable at the price one would have to pay for 
it in time and labor. But how does the ordinary man of 
to-day get that partial mastery or knowledge of his mother- 
speech that he must have to fill his place in the world and 
properly play his part in society? And what is our system 
of education doing to help him gain the needed knowledge ? 

We all know the order of studies that prevails in this 
case and must continue under the circumstances, whether 
pedagogical philosophy gives or withholds its approval. 
The young child’s first task is to learn to understand. He 
associates certain sounds perceived by the ear with certain 
things perceived by the sight or some other sense, because 
the sound and the thing are presented to him together. In 
time the sound suggests the thing without the presence of 
the thing itself, and as soon as this is the case with a single 
word he has made a beginning in learning a language. It 
may be that the first words he thus learns, or some of them, 
are not found in the lexicon: they are only “ baby-talk,” 
pet words or expressions, but they are words to him and 
parts of the language of his circle of acquaintances. They 
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serve the same purpose as other words, since they convey 
ideas. In the course of time the child takes the second step 
in the mastery of a language, that of conveying thought to 
others by means of sound: he begins to speak. From this 
time to the end of his life he does nothing new in these ways 
of mental activity ; he simply continues to familiarize him- 
self with sound-combinations that serve as signs of ideas, to 
associate them with the ideas for which they stand, and to 
communicate them to others by utterance. During his whole 
life he is a learner, always adding to his stock of words, 
losing portions by lapse of memory, correcting where he has 
learned wrongly. 

In countries where general education prevails, and it is 
only with the conditions in such that I am concerned in this 
address, the child on reaching a certain point in development 
begins to use a second way of receiving and giving ideas, 
viz. :—by reading and writing, and this also is continued 
indefinitely. In regard to this new method I wish at this 
point only to call attention to the fact that it is entirely 
artificial, that in spite of its great value it is not essential to 
social life and progress, that a high civilization may be 
reached without it. It is in fact only an invention, to be 
classed with the steam engine and the telephone, tho far 
outranking them in usefulness. I need not dwell on the 
difference between this and speech ; you may compare them 
for yourselves and see how much more valuable to mankind 
the latter is. Yet strange to say most persons look on 
reading as the beginning of education. We smile at 
Dogberry’s dictum that reading and writing come by nature : 
if we thought it worth our while to confute it, our own 
memories would furnish ample proof that reading and writing 
come only by hard work. But it is equally ridiculous to 
suppose that speaking is an outgrowth of nature. Like 
writing it is acquired by work, as observation clearly shows, 
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tho memory may not reach back to the time of its acquire- 
ment. The resemblance goes even further, for the work of 
learning to speak, like that of learning to read, is under the 
influence of teachers. The earlier teachers are in general 
unaware of the fact that they are giving instruction of su- 
preme value, and feel little or no responsibility ; in fact most 
of them care nothing for correctness of speech themselves, and 
quite as little for the training of their pupils. Conscious 
effort on the part of the teacher first comes with the 
beginning of formal study of the written forms. But when 
this begins most of the pupil’s time and energy is demanded 
by the new work and conscious and intelligent instruction 
in the oral use of the mother-tongue forms only a small part 
of the work of the new class of teachers. Even this takes 
place only during the small portion of the day spent in the 
school and ceases altogether for the remaining hours. 
Meanwhile the other teachers are not idle; at home, in the 
street, on the playground, wherever the child hears or utters 
words, he is repeating and practising the lessons begun some 
years earlier. And it goes on all his life, for the grown man, 
willingly or unwillingly, shapes his speech more or less to 
that of his associates. 

I need not waste time in telling you of the unfitness of 
these chance teachers. But however unqualified they may 
be to give instruction it is impossible to eliminate them from 
our system of training the youth of the land. The relation 
of children to their parents is a part of the social system, not 
properly of our modern educational systems, tho it perforce 
becomes so with the adoption of any system of general 
teaching. Unfitness to train a child in speech is exactly 
like moral unfitness or financial inability to do for the child 
what is best for him. In extreme cases of this kind, to be 
sure, the state does sometimes interfere to rescue the child, 
justifying its action by the assumption that a child brought 
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up in moral degradation or kept from proper physical 
development by poverty is likely to become a burden on the 
community. But the state anticipates no loss from faulty 
training in language and has no warrant therefore for taking 
measures to prevent it. Yet I could show, I think, that the 
lack of training in speech does cause loss to the community, 
pecuniary as well as other, but this is only one of many 
causes of public loss, and does not call for discussion, as 
there seems to be at present no way of dealing with it. In 
the golden age of the future when all faults in human nature 
have been cured and all weaknesses removed we may hope 
for better things in speech as well as in all else. 

But in naming my subject, as you may well assume, I did 
not have in mind the training of these early years. It is 
only in the later period of education that anything can be 
done by us to improve conditions, and therefore only in this 
period that neglect can be pointed out with any expectation 
of results of value. 

The second period of training in speech covers the years 
of formal instruction until the pupil enters the High School. 
It may be characterized as the period of reading and writing, 
since work in these branches predominates at this time, tho 
it may begin earlier in the home, and is sometimes continued 
in the following period. We are warranted in assuming as 
a general rule, that the teachers charged with this work are 
competent, but we should not forget that the older kind of 
teaching goes on still alongside of the newer, and that the 
same unqualified instructors have it in hand. Now what is 
done for language training during this period and what 
share of this training is given to the development in the 
pupil of skill in speaking ? 

Formal training in speech during this time is limited in 
general to correction of bad habits formed already. This is 
given by suggestion, as it seems to be needed ; incidentally 
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also in the books on language study. I have never heard of 
formal classes in speaking, tho there is much formal instruc- 
tion in writing the language. This instruction is of course 
of the highest value for training in speech, but is rendered of 
far less influence by the lack of practice in speech. The 
result of this lack is a partial divorce of the written language 
of the individual from his habitual speech. After making 
due allowance for the more formal style of writing, we still 
find that such training in speech has a result much like that 
of training in morals. The knowledge that a certain act is 
wrong does not at all times keep the one who knows from 
doing it, and often a perfect knowledge of the rules of the 
manuals fails to eradicate gross faults of speech. You are 
all acquainted, I am sure, with persons whose written work 
is correct, and who are in control of a ready style that runs 
on of itself without conscious effort, who nevertheless com- 
mit errors habitually in conversation. Possibly there may 
be some present who will be frank enough to join me in the 
confession that I make, that this statement is based on 
observation of my own habits as well as of those of certain 
of my friends. 

But the study of the written form does nevertheless give 
great help in speaking. A knowledge of rules is the first 
condition for following those rules, and gives a basis for 
self-help if the learner desires to improve. Reading enlarges 
the pupil’s vocabulary, furnishes models for the construction 


of sentences and crowds out awkward and faulty forms of 


speech by making better ways of expressing the same ideas 
familiar. Practice in written composition acts in the same 
way and has a special influence moreover in making the new 
locutions one’s own by use, thus increasing not only know- 
ledge but readiness. 

The third period covers the High School and College 
instruction. Special attention is given during this time to 
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practice in writing, but if the pupil gets any training in speech 
it comes indirectly and incidentally. An exception might 
be made of declamation, but in this the aim is training in 
public speaking, a valuable accomplishment, no doubt, but 
as I have algeady said, not the kind of speaking that I am 
now urging. To some extent training is given at this time 
by voluntary exercise in debating clubs and like organizations, 
but these are outside of school and college life, and cannot 
be credited to the teachers or the system of teaching. 
Moreover, those who get help in this way are as a rule the 
ones least in need of it. It is the member best trained in 
talking that does the talking. The pupil that needs practice 
is apt to remain silent or to remain out of the club altogether. 

To sum up, then, the training to talk that the ordinary 
educated man receives is likely to be about the following :— 

First, that which comes from contact with his fellow-men 
and is given unconsciously and without purpose. This is 
generally faulty ; the fortunate few in whose homes a purer 
use of the mother-tongue prevails have the great advantage 
of having less to unlearn when more formal instruction 
begins. 

Second, that which is given with definite purpose by pro- 
fessional teachers. As has been pointed out, our schools 
provide almost nothing of this kind. 

Third, that which comes thru training in the writing of 
the language. This is of the highest value, tho it is not the 
direct object sought. But its value is greatly lessened by 
the fact that the great majority of the pupils leave school too 
early to get any real benefit, and go out into the world to 
act as teachers of their offspring and associates in a subject 
that they have not learned. 

That the part taken by the schools in teaching the pupils 
to speak is small is no good reason for charging them with 
neglect, if it can be shown that the omission brings no loss 
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or harm. If men learn to talk without the help of the 
schools, or if they fail to learn and yet lose nothing thereby, 
there is no reason why the omission of this particular branch 
of study should be termed neglect, any more than the 
omission of formal lessons in base-ball or golf or dancing or 
any other subject, useful or ornamental. To justify a 
charge of neglect, one must not only point out that the 
matter is omitted from the curriculum, but also that it is a 
necessary or useful thing, that it is not obtained in other 
ways, that the lack of it is a loss, and that the schools are 
able to furnish it. I need not discuss further than I have 
already done the general omission of training in speech or 
the value of a command of the oral use of language, but it 
behooves me to consider these questions: whether men and 
women under the conditions that now prevail do get the 
training in speech that they need and the lack of which 
would be a loss, and whether the schools can furnish it. 
These inquiries should be limited to those that have taken at 
least a High School course, for it would be unfair to expect 
the schools to do much in this subject or any other for those 
that break off their attendance early. How much may be 
reasonably asked from the lower schools will be spoken of 
later. 

Now what is the result of the prevailing lack of attention 
to oral English in the schools? Are men and women never- 
theless well trained in speech? Ask your own experience 
and observation. Can you get on your feet when some 
subject in which you are interested is under discussion and 
give your opinion in a clear straight-forward manner without 
halting, stammering, repetition and various other common 
faults? In your classes can you answer the question of a 
pupil, if it calls for anything more than a mere word or two 
of information, in so distinct and exact words that the matter 
is clear to all those present? Ifa matter is under debate in 
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vour Faculty or Club or Church or Lodge, and you disagree 
with a fellow-member, can you express your opinion strongly 
without the fear afterward that you have failed to choose 
your words properly and have thus given offence where noue 
was intended? Can you engage in a heated political or 
theological argument and not find yourself fairly choked with 
the words that wont come? If you can do all this you have 
gained the mastery of speech which I think so desirable, but 
which my own observation leads me to regard as an unusual 
accomplishment. . To be sure, coolness of temper or of 
temperament help very much to such successful speech, but 
as in all other cases the perfect mastery of the weapons used 
and the consciousness of that mastery contribute more than 
any other cause to coolness in the fight. And again to put 
the question in a less personal form, if you are not willing to 
admit your dissatisfaction with your own skill, how many of 
your associates can speak to a question two minutes con- 
secutively without stumbling and repeating, inserting such 
tags as “it seems to me,” “as far as that is concerned,” and 
similar stopgaps that give the speaker time and enable him 
to “hold the wire” while his mind and memory search for 
the elusive word or phrase? I do not refer here to cases of 
lack of knowledge or to persons who try to express an opinion 
without having a clear one. The remedy in such cases is to 
be sought elsewhere than in language-study. 

Or take the case of those whose formal education is not 
yet finished, but have got beyond the grade where attention 
is given to training in English, the higher classes of the 
undergraduate students. How many of these regularly give 
answers that express exactly what the speaker intends to 
express so plainly that no correction or comment is called 
for? If my own experience is normal, the pupil who does 
this is rare indeed. Even among graduate students, and that 
too, among those that have not only completed the course for 
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the bachelor’s degree but have spent some years in teaching, 
a satisfactory presentation of the facts found in the text-book 
is very rare, and a clear statement of personal opinion, where 
the words and the phrases of the books give no help, is 
almost unknown. I have been repeatedly imprest in 
conducting examinations for the higher degrees with this 
weakness of the candidates. Only rarely have I met with one 
that seemed able to state clearly what he apparently knew. 
It is often the case that the answer is entirely false from the 
use of wrong words, but is corrected by the student himself 
when some one of the Committee asks “What do you mean 
by that”? Of course the student is under a great strain in 
such a case and we cannot expect the same skill in choosing 
words and phrases that one may possibly have at command 
under less trying circumstances, but as I said before, a con- 
scious mastery of speech is the strongest help to coolness and 
freedom from nervousness when one is called on to use 
speech. 

If I am right in my statement of conditions in the cases 
named, I need not enlarge on the state of things among the 
younger and the uneducated. We find here naturally the 
same faults in a greater degree with the addition of gross 
faults in pronunciation and grammar. I do not propose to 
discuss these latter, for they are matters that belong quite as 
much to reading and writing as to speech, and I have good 
reason to think that in the teaching of these the schools 
are already doing all that can reasonably be asked in the 
effort to correct them. 

But what is the remedy? There is no obligation rest- 
ing on him who points out a fault to devise a means of 
curing it, except the general one that rests on all alike to do 
all that can be done to make the world better in all ways 
possible, but when any one comes along with denunciations 
of present conditions in politics or ethics or social usages, we 
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at once call on him to give us his prescription for a cure. 
We assume, it would seem, that an honest man who sees an 
evil, or thinks he sees one, will feel it a duty to find a cure, 
if possible. I do not claim to be the only one to discover 
the evils of which I have been speaking, and I am probably 
not the only one who has in mind a plan for removing or 
lessening them. But the complaints in general seem to be 
directed against the faults and weaknesses of students in 
writing English rather than in speaking it, and the cure pro- 
posed is of course more training in writing. Complaints of 
this kind are so frequent that they seem to have no effect : if 
you have not heard enough to satisfy you, read the address 
of President Hart before this Association some ten years ago, 
in which he sets forth the results of his observation of his 
own students. The cure proposed, again, will no doubt be 
effective, if only time enough can be found for it. But Iam 
dealing here with oral use of English, which, as I have 
already pointed out, can be made satisfactory only by the 
exercise on the part of the student of other mental faculties, 
and thru the use by the teacher of other methods of instruc- 
tion, tho as I have said training in writing is indirectly 
very helpful. 

In devising any plan for a cure, the first step should be a 
correct diagnosis of the disease. I have given you a partial 
list of symptoms already ; what is the ailment from which 
these symptoms arise? Or, to drop the metaphor, what 
faults in knowledge or training lie behind the faults in the 
use of speech? Faults in knowledge and training, I say, for 
it is these alone that we can hope to make good ; where the 
defect springs from some mental peculiarity, as it does in 
some cases, the question becomes one for the psychologist or 
the pathologist, not for the schools in their general work. 

The commonest fault, as you may easily observe, is the 
lack of a stock of words so thoroly at command that one can 
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use them at once. Certain words of our speech become by 
constant use so entirely our own, that we never hesitate in 
using them: such are the pronouns, many of the prepositions 
and conjunctions, verbs and nouns that deal with ordinary 
actions and objects, etc. But less usual words, though we 
know them well enough, are not at hand when we want them. 
This is shown most often and most strongly in the use of 
adjectives. Very few have enough of these at hand to give 
an appropriate epithet when one is needed, or to employ the 
more striking and forcible one instead of a weak and color- 
less word. The consequences are hesitation while the 
memory strives to get hold of the elusive vocable, repetition, 
mannerisms, and all the other resorts of the untrained 
speaker. In the case of younger persons or of the un- 
educated this lack of words generally results in the habit of 
making certain words or phrases do duty for a great variety 
of meanings. A working man ruins a piece of work thru 
ignorance or carelessness or haste or mere stupidity, possibly 
thru malice outright: what epithet does the foreman use in 
censuring him? There are nine chances to one that he calls 
the offender a “damn fool.” What is more, it is very prob- 
able that the workman will express his anger at the censure 
he has received by applying the same epithet to the foreman. 
Whether there was folly or not in the aétion of either, and 
whether the profane adjective used properly describes the folly, 
does not matter; the phrase was ready from long habit and 
there was no other more appropriate one at hand. In other 
circles the same fault shows itself in slang and kindred usage. 
To the school-boy all sorts of things are “ fierce” or “bum ” 
or “stunning,” while his classmate of the other sex finds 
all things in heaven or earth perfectly “lovely ” or “horrid.” 
The reason in both cases is the same as that of the working- 
man’s profane epithet, a defective stock of words, not mere 
silliness as is often supposed. The lack-a-daisical girl would 
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not describe as perfectly lovely the youth of her latest fancy, 
or a favorite poem or play, or her friend’s new hat, or a box 
of gum-drops, if she had equally at command more suitable 
terms of description. As she grows older and her stock of 
words increases the favorite expressions are disused or 
restricted to their proper meaning. 

A second fault, often associated with the first, is inexact- 
ness in the use of words, due to ignorance of their meaning 
and connotation. This fault is not more marked, perbaps, in 
the young and the untrained than in others that have a wider 
range of words, and it springs quite as often from careless- 
ness as from ignorance. It is a fault of written speech also, 
and it is in more training in writing and in personal efforts 
for improvement rather than in oral practice that we must 
seek a cure. It is a besetting sin of extemporaneous 
preachers and political and social haranguers; in ordinary 
talk it may be looked for in the mouths of those that try to 
use a loftier style than they have mastered. Perhaps little 
harm comes from the talk of such persons, but real loss 
springs from the habit in other cases. Its results are seen in 
the continual disputes that come up in business aboat 
agreements and promises, where men have different impres- 
sions because they attach different meanings to the language 
used. Even when special care is taken with the wording, as 
in the statutes, ambiguities are frequent. The courts are 
often called on to construe a law, a thing, it would seem, that 
every man bound to obey the law ought to be able to do for 
himself. Take almost any bill introduced in the legislature 
and compare it with the finished draft as reported from 
committee and note the changes made to make it mean what 
its author supposed it to mean when he submitted it. The 
direction to put only the address on the front of the U.S. 
postal card has been changed three or four times to make it 
say what it ought to say. Now the English language is 
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not so defective that it cannot express ideas, but the users of 
it are not trained to use it rightly. The instances I have just 
cited illustrate inexactness in writing it, to be sure, but, as 
may be expected, inexactness in speaking it is even more 
frequent and springs from the same causes, ignorance and 
carelessness. A partial remedy may be found in the lessen- 
ing of ignorance by more training, but the remedy for care- 
lessness in speech is the same as for carelessness in any other 
matter. Much can be done in the early training of the child 
at home and in school to prevent the formation of such a 
habit, but the adult can find the cure only in his own 
personal effort. 

Of other prevalent faults in speech I need not speak at 
length. Mispronunciations, grammatical faults and the like 
are the result of ignorance and are to be cured by instruction 
with plenty of practice to rub it in. They are exactly 
analogous to errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, etc., 
and must be dealt with in the same way. Slovenly utterance 
and similar habits are the results of faulty training at an 
early age; I shall have something to say in regard to their 
avoidance later; meanwhile for the adult who finds himself 
the victim of such a habit I have only one suggestion to 
make, to wit, that it must be treated like any other bad 
habit. 

After this preliminary description of the trouble, you need 
hardly be told that the cure must be sought in more practice. 
Oral practice alone will give the power to speak, just as 
practice in writing gives skill to write. But if this were all 
I have to say, it would not be worth while to take so much 
time as I have already used to talk of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, only to end with so vague a recommendation. That 
practice in talking is valuable and desirable, you would 
probably have admitted at the beginning. The troublesome 
question is how to give it. The present demands on the 
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schools are so many that the curriculum is already overloaded, 
and it seems impossible to think of adding to the work 
anything that will call for the expenditure of more time. I 
have not forgotten this in thinking of the subject, which is 
by no means a new one to me, but has been before me for 
many years. I shall offer some suggestions therefore, not as 
a panacea but only as a palliative. They will not work an 
entire change at once, even if faithfully followed, and I have 
no hope that they will be at once accepted and put into 
practice. A satisfactory command of the mother-tongue will 
become general, if it ever does become so, only in the way in 
which all other improvements come, by gradual progress, a 
slow advance to which each generation adds its portion. 
But the suggestions are the result of much thought, their 
value in some cases has been proved by experience, and I 
ask your careful attention to them. They contain the ideas 
that I am especially desirous of putting before you and for 
the sake of which all that I have said thus far has been 
presented. You may be inclined to say with Chaucer’s 
Friar, “ This is a long preamble of a tale,” but the tale 
itself, as in the case of the wife of Bath, will, I hope, be 
shorter. 

I give my suggestions in the order of instruction, for the 
three periods already spoken of. 

For the first period, during which the child’s instruction is 
in the hands of parents and kinsmen, it is plain that little 
can be done directly by others. We can look to the habits 
of our own children, of course, and I assume that we who are 
present feel the importance of doing so and are doing our 
duty to them, but we must leave to other parents the task of 
training theirs. But we need not forget that the pupils whom 
we are now influencing are to be the parents of the next 
generation, and that any gain they make will not be lost to 
the general cause. 
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In the second period, during which the child is brought 
under the influence of the teacher, there is work for the 
schools and work of the highest importance. It is at this 
time that certain habits are definitely formed, which help 
greatly in shaping the speech of the adult, and tho no one 
perhaps of those present is engaged in teaching in schools of 
this grade, I trust that there is enough interest in teaching in 
general to warrant me in dealing somewhat fully with this 
stage of language study. 

The child’s entrance into school is an important epoch in 
his life for many reasons, but in his acquirement of language 
it is peculiar. Up to this time his speech has been under 
the direction of parents and other associates only, now, still 
keeping these first teachers, he adds new ones. Hitherto he 
has dealt only with the spoken tongue, he now adds the study 
of the printed symbols and a little later of the written ones. 
To a great extent his language thus far has been acquired by 
instinct, by the impulse to imitation, as birds learn to fly, 
now he begins to make conscious efforts to learn. As yet he 
has had little if any help in the way of correction of faults, 
now begins the effort on the part of his new teachers to set 
him right wherever he is in error from faulty habit. He 
learns now for the first time that there is a right and a wrong 
in speech as in other things. 

It is during this period, moreover, that mental and physical 
development are most marked. The pupil begins it a child, 
at its end he may be considered an adult, since logical sense, 
conscience, and the physical powers that distinguish the adult 
have now been acquired; further growth only strengthens 
them. This period therefore furnishes the best opportunity 
for the formation of the habits of speech. At this time if at 
all, the faults of earlier training must be amended, at this 
time physical faults, stammering and the like must be cured, 
at this time habits of slang, profanity, obscenity, etc., are 
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generally formed, and it is at this time, accordingly, that 
special pains should be taken to prevent them. 

Training in language forms a large part of the schooling 
of this period, but the new branch of language study, reading 
and writing, takes up nearly all the time and must continue 
to do so as long as our absurd conservatism succeeds in 
keeping our English methods of misrepresenting our speech 
to the eye. In view of the strong protests that have been 
put forth of late years against the faulty writing of advanced 
students, it is out of the question to think of giving less time 
to this work, and even from the point of view of one who is 
urging more attention to oral work, it would be unwise to do 
so, for the written work is the most helpful of all the work 
of the period in training in speech. It could not be spared, 
even if it were not called for as a discipline of great value 
and an indispensable equipment for modern life. 

What I suggest for this period is ;— 

First, voice-training. Not what is usually meant by the 
phrase, which suggests training in declamation or singing, 
but the cultivation of the habit of clear utterance, proper 
pitch and pleasing tone. We think it worth while to give 
instruction, either in school or out of it, in a large number of 
matters that are supposed to make the learner more attractive 
to his fellows or more useful to society, and refer to them as 
accomplishments. Why should not some attention be given 
to the cultivation of the speaking voice to youth not destined 
for the stage or the concert hall? A well-modulated, musical 
utterance, you will all admit, is one of the greatest attractions 
in either man or woman, and as conversation is to be a part of 
the life-employment of every pupil, it is surely a wise plan 
to give some attention to training him to do this work in a 
pleasing manner. In urging this, please take notice that I 
do not propose to add a new study to those already pursued ; 
I only wish to impress on the minds of those who have 
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charge of pupils at this stage of their training the importance 
of the matter, and to induce them to give to it in their daily 
work the same attention that is now given to emphasis, 
inflection and the like in the reading lesson. 

Second ;—the beginning of the habit of speaking. Do 
not laugh; I am well aware that children, especially in 
America, are charged with the habit of talking far too much, 
when a little golden silence would better befit their age, but 
that is not the habit which I desire to have cultivated. It 
is at times the part of the child to speak and of others to 
listen, and this duty, which will remain with him all his life, 
will be better done if he is made to realize that it is a duty 
and that he ought to look on it as on other duties and use 
effort to do it as well as possible. Declamation will be of 
use here, if properly directed, but not the kind that once 
prevailed in the schools, and probably still prevails, the 
oratory of the School Speaker, declaimed in wild tones to the 
accompaniment of wilder gestures. What is needed is the 
skill to say a simple thing in a clear and simple way, the 
skill that will be called for in later life from all men and 
women, not that in which we expect professional speakers 
to be expert. Now no better opportunity for gaining 
this can be found than in ordinary recitations and other 
talk of the school-room. Let the teacher impress on the 
pupil the fact that his task is not only to master the 
faets of his lesson, but also to state those facts in the best 
way possible. Let it be understood that a satisfactory 
recitation calls not only for a knowledge of the facts, but 
also for a clear statement of those facts to others. And ° 
right here I wish to quote from an authority that at one 
time was an oracle in such things, and even now will be 
recognized as deserving of a hearing. I happened on it 
after I had begun my notes for this address. It is found in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Among other plans for obtain- 
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ing a livelihood, Johnson at one time thought of starting a 
private school and drew up a “Scheme for the Classes of a 
Grammar School.” His scheme ends with these words : 

“The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to 
obtain a habit of expression, without which knowledge is of 
little use. This is necessary in Latin, and more necessary 
in English ; and can only be acquired by a daily imitation of 
the best and correctest authors.” * 

In this statement Johnson had in mind expression in 
writing, but it applies equally well to oral expression, for 
this too can be acquired only by the imitation of the best 
models, and my plea is for effort on the part of the teacher 
to keep the best models before the pupil, to teach him the 
importance of expression, and to insist that he take pains to 
follow the models put before him. As I said before, it is 
sometimes the duty of a child to talk, and one of the occasions 
when it becomes his duty is when he is called on to recite. 
The teacher, whether aware of the fact or not, is training 
him in his mother-tongue, for it is by practice that we all 
gain mastery in speech as in other crafts. If care is not 
taken to correct faults and furnish good models, the recitation 
is a training in faulty speech, whether with the knowledge 
and consent of the teacher or otherwise. 

The third stage of language training may be said to 
comprise the rest of life. For the great majority this, like 
the earliest training, is unconscious and due to the influence 
of one’s fellows, in some cases it is also the result of effort on 
the part of the individual himself. Only a few find further 
instruction in the High School and still fewer in the College. 
It is only these few that can be directly influenced by the 
teacher, but as in other matters this influence reaches the 
great mass in time. It is with reference to this period that 
I make a more direct and personal appeal to the teachers 
present, especially to those whose work includes the earlier 
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part which for convenience I have termed the High School 
period. To this belongs the chief part of the training in 
written composition, except for those that have journalism or 
other literary production in view and take special courses in 
College. But training in oral speech usually ceases or 
becomes subordinate and incidental. Yet just here certain 
phases 6f it must be developed, if at all. 

If the work has been properly done up to the entrance 
into the High School, a pupil should bring with him a habit 
of clear utterance, speech freed from the grosser errors of 
grammar and a fairly good vocabulary of the words of 
common life. The task of the High School should be to 
continue the correction of faults, to enlarge his vocabulary, 
to give enough rhetorical training to enable him to steer clear 
of the more common errors of style, to cultivate a taste for 
reading, and to give the practice that will bring a fair fluency 
in correct speech. Increase of vocabulary comes of itself in 
the course of his studies, and rhetorical training and study 
of literature are specifically provided in the curriculum ; it is 
of the last kind of training named that I wish to treat here. 

Ready and fluent speech, without question, has proved an 
injury to many, leading them to depend on words rather 
than knowledge. We have all seen it in the pulpit, in the 
halls of legislation, on the platform, and elsewhere. But the 
same is true of other qualities. A lawyer may secure an 
unjust verdict from a jury by his wit and sarcasm, yet a 
command of these means of influence is certainly desirable 
and useful. Many a teacher has gained reputation by his 
management of pupils, his skill in keeping order, his quick- 
ness, tho wretchedly deficient in the most important thing, 
knowledge of his subject. Yet skill in teaching, even if it 
does sometimes serve the purpose of hiding ignorance, is not 
to be condemned or despised, and the same is true of skill in 
the use of speech, tho it may be used to secure ends that 
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should be sought by other means. It should not be over- 
looked, again, that the influence of these things is due no 
more to their possession by one party than to their lack by 
others. The wit and funny stories of a stump speaker would 
not win him votes if his opponent were his match in the 
same. So, too, fluent speech would not give reputation and 
influence if it were not unusual. General training in the use 
of language would therefore reduce the prestige and power 
of the merely “tonguey” speaker, by taking away his 
peculiar advantage and giving to solid argument its proper 
weight. In the famous Battle of the Books, Bentley’s 
learning has given him the verdict of posterity, but it was 
his command of a sarcastic wit that put him on a par with 
his opponents and gained a hearing for his writings. In 
fact but for a consciousness of this power, it is not probable 
that he would have ventured to cross swords with the wits 
of the day. 

But with the present clamor for instruction in esthetics, 
manual training and all else under heaven, how are High 
Schools to find time for instruction in oral use of speech ? 
This question I shall try to answer, and it is this answer 
that I consider the most important part of this address, and 
to which I call special attention. Some of you are in a 
position to aid directly and all can help thru influence on 
others. 

First: All recitations in any subject are practice in 
speech. Let them be made practice in good English rather 
than bad, by the teacher’s refusal to be content with any 
statement from a pupil that is not correct in form as well as 
in substance. I have already urged this in the case of the 
lower schools: it is still more important in the High School, 
since the pupil has now reached a stage at which he can make 
use of his knowledge of what is good or bad in speech to 
correct his faults and follow right models. He need not be 
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simply told to replace one form of expression by another on 
the authority of the teacher : there is now a chance to appeal 
to the principles that he has learned and to give a reason for 
correction. It is probable, moreover, that by this time his 
own personal interest in his habits of speech has been 
aroused and that we can count on his codperation. 

Second: in the study of foreign tongues, ancient or 
modern, there is the best opportunity of all for the training 
I am urging. Translation is oral composition ; the ideas are 
furnished in the text used and the pupil’s task is to express 
those ideas in English. But it is in the language classes, if 
my own observation is correct, that English is most sinned 
against. I have held for many years that the strongest 
argument for the study of the classics is the old one, that they 
help to the knowledge of the mother-tongue. But the help 
they give is not in the grammar, or in the rhetorical or 
literary models which they were once thought to furnish to 
the exclusion of all rivals. It is in the practice in English, 
which is furnished by the daily translation, and this same 
practice loses its value or even becomes a positive harm, if 
wrongly used. The pupil who translates is practising English 
composition and practice fixes habit. It is just as easy to 
form a bad habit as a good one, and much of the translation 
work of school and college is doing just this. The injury 
would no doubt be much greater than it is but for the 
fortunate circumstance that the other and older practice, 
which still goes on at home and on the playground serves as 
a valuable antidote. Foreign idioms find no place there, and 
the homely speech that prevails is like the fresh air of 
out-of-doors after the confinement of the school-room. It 
puts new life into speech, and prevents the loss of health and 
vigor that would otherwise follow. But after all it is better 
to have fresh air in the school-house also, if possible, and it 
is better to have fresh, sound English in the class as well as 
outside, 
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I can bear witness from personal experience that it calls for 
very little effort to secure clear and idiomatic English in 
translation, if the class is assured from the beginning that no 
other will pass current without discount. It is a strange 
anomaly when a teacher of Latin refuses to accept “ veni 
videre”’ as the equivalent of the English “I have come to 
see,” but will allow the pupil to render “veni ut videam ” by 
“T have come that I may see.” Neither rendering is 
absolutely impossible, but each is rare and unidiomatic, and 
one is quite as much to be shunned as the other. If we can 
imagine such a change as would put a class of young Romans 
in a school studying English, they would be carefully trained, 
I suppose, to put their Latin sentences into good English, but 
allowed to say “veni videre” and the like, when they 
rendered English into Latin. 

That I am not setting up a man of straw will be attested, 
I am sure, by many of you. Complaints of college teachers 
that their pupils have no command of expression are loud 
and long, and tho many years of experience in teaching have 
prepared me to expect almost anything, I am frequently 
surprised in my classes in Old and Middle English at the 
wild idioms that my pupils offer as an equivalent for the 
language of Alfred or Chaucer. Yet they are uearly all 
graduates and probably three-fourths of them have been 
teachers of English! Such a complaint in the case of 
persons of a liberal education and mature mind should be 
unknown. It is surely not an unreasonable requirement from 
a candidate for admission to college that he shall be able to 
speak and write his native language readily and correctly, 
and if in the earlier work of the lower schools proper 
attention is given to the matter, there will rarely be cause for 
complaint. The occasional cases of failure, the pupils who in 
spite of all their training still remain uncouth and awkward 
in speech, may be classed with those that fail in any other 
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branch, and the cause will be found to be the same, either a 
peculiar mental defect or a disinclination to do the work 
needed to master a subject not attractive to the person 
concerned. The colleges should enforce this requirement 
rigorously. If it does not seem advisable to exclude all that 
cannot pass the test, special classes should be formed for 
them and they should not be admitted to the regular courses 
for a degree until they have removed the disability. This is 
the only way to reach the preparatory schools where the 
training should be given. These schools, you may be sure, 
under the present pressure of other demands, will not give 
proper training in language, as long as their graduates are 
freely admitted to college without it. 

If then candidates for admission to college possess a 
mastery of English such as I have tried to specify, what 
work of this character is left for the college course? Mani- 
festly only special and voluntary work, as in the case of other 
subjects. But every teacher should insist on the use of 
good English in his classes and thus continue the practice 
already begun, confirming good habits and helping to root 
out bad ones, if any still survive, and it will be a long time 
before the use of the language is universally so correct that 
there is no danger of one’s learning anything faulty. For- 
mal courses in both writing and speaking may be provided 
for those that have in view the professions that call for 
special training in these subjects, literary work, journalism, 
preaching, lecturing, ete. Ina word, the work may be put 
on the same basis as the work in other subjects. But here, 
as in the lower grades, the greatest opportunity is offered to 
the teachers of languages. By virtue of the subject, they 
have a special means of influencing those under their instruc- 
tion. If a teacher of an advanced class in German makes 
use of that language in conducting his class, he does so 
because the teaching is made more effective thereby, and the 
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use of English as the language of the recitation is in the same 
way a teaching of English. The teacher has no option ; his 
only choice is between good English and bad, and he should 
therefore make it a matter of conscience. But it ought to be 
added that at this stage the correction of faults and the gain 
of readiness in speech depend mainly on individual attention 
and effort, as will also be the case after the student days are 
over. The teacher’s influence will be most valuable in 
showing that he sets a high value on such training, and thus 
leading the pupil to a proper estimate of it and to personal 
effort to obtain it. 

Now why do I consider this branch of training so 
important? Not from any theory of its superiority in 
mental training and not from an exaggerated estimate of its 
worth as an accomplishment. Its value in both these ways 
is unchallenged, but it does not in my opinion give any more 
help in making either the sage or the gentleman than many 
other subjects of study. I lay special stress on its worth 
and advocate it for purely practical reasons. There is a 
wide difference of opinion as to what branches are practical, 
but there is little dispute of the dictum that those that are so 
ought to be given the preference in our courses of study. 
Opposition to any particular subject is more often based on 
charges that it is of no practical value, than on any other 
cause, and the most frequent and as I think the most 
legitimate argument for the addition of any new study to the 
course is the proof that it will be of practical value in life. 

But anything that increases mental alertness and trains 
the reason is valuable, and in the broader sense all studies 
are practical. If we must distinguish any studies as practical 
in the narrower meaning of the word, it will certainly be 
those things that one is to do after he leaves school, the 
branches of activity by which he secures a_ livelihood. 
Accepting this definition, we may maintain that for different 
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persons different subjects will prove practical: commercial 
training for the business man, manual training for the 
craftsman, science for the scientist, and so on to the end of 
the list. If any one subject is more practical than another, 
it must be because it is likely to be used by more persons 
than the other, and this is the reason for giving to the three 
R’s and related subjects the leading place in the elementary 
work of the school. The pupil is likely to make use of them 
later, no matter what work he takes up to earn his living. 
Now talking is something that one is likely to do all his 
life long and it is surely practical to make preparation to do 
it well. We cannot avoid some preparation for it; we begin 
practice at a very early age and we keep it up all our lives, 
but the result of this constant practice under unqualified 
teachers and with false models before us is that we are very 
far from doing it well. This address is an appeal to all 
teachers and others to whom falls the task of correcting the 
faults of earlier training and furnishing better models, or the 
opportunity of influencing public opinion and shaping the 
character of public instruction, to give to pupils faulty in 
speech the same special attention that they give to other 
faults, to teach correct language as they teach correct 
behavior, to use all means to cultivate readiness in speech as 
they try to cultivate facility in reading or in arithmetical 
operations, or in any other work in which expertness is 
desirable. I am not so foolish as to suppose that a satisfactory 
condition in the use of speech can be gained at once, even if 
all those who are in a position to promote it give their best 
efforts to that end; such a condition must grow up slowly in 
the same way that improvements in social conditions or in 
morals come. We can do something, nevertheless, in the 
way I have suggested, and if we do our part, some future 
age will be able to say of us “other men labored and ye have 
entered into their labors.” 
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The suggestions that I have made in this address are not 
intended to be regarded as the only ways in which the 
mastery of oral use of language may be promoted. They are 
only a part of the methods which I should like to see put to 
a practical test by use, and which I should have treated at 
length if time were sufficient. One other in particular, 
which has been used in one school to my knowledge, oral 
composition as a supplement to written work, interests me 
greatly, but I can give no facts to show how much it can be 
made to contribute to the facility in speech which it is 
intended to secure. I have also said nothing of various other 
ways of help that I might suggest, but have limited myself 
to methods that may be used without adding subjects to the 
curriculum and drawing on the pupil’s time, already subject 
to so many demands. 

Is it something visionary, or a thing for which we may 
reasonably hope, if we look forward to the time when every 
educated man whose mother-tongue is English will be not 
only a source of intellectual inspiration to others but also a 


“well of English undefiled ” ? 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement 
of the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures 
through the promotion of friendly relations among scholars, 
through the publication of the results of investigations by 
members, and through the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shal) from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four years 
there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some central 
point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


III. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year, Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
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payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members ; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meetings 
shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vv. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary,and Treasurer 
shall perform the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary 
shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publications of the 
Association and the preparation of the program of the annual 
meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties assigned 
to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it shall, more- 
over, determine such questions of policy as may be referred 
to it by the Association and such as may arise in the course 
of the year and call for immediate decision. 
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3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistance 
as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications of the 
Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI. 


1. The Association may, to further. investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They shall 
form a standing committee of the Association, and may add 
to their number any other members interested in the same 
subject. 


Vil. 


‘1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a separate 
annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange with 
these members to form a Division, with power to call a 
meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall not 
at any time exceed three. The present Division is hereby 
continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to the 
Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same rights 
and privileges and be subject to the same conditions as other 
members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- 
ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be prepared 
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by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Association. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adams, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Adams, Edward Larrabee, Instructor in French and Spanish, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [644 8. Ingalls St.] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 
Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Assistant Professor of English Literature 
and Rhetoric, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Alder, Eugene Charles, Senior Master of German, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. [The Greystone, 125 School Lane, 
Germantown, Pa. } 

Allen, Edward A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Assistant Professor of German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [6132 Kimbark Ave. ] 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Armstrong, Edward C., Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Joseph L., Professor of English, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, Va.] 

Arrowsmith, Robert, American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washing- 
ton Square. ] 

Aviragnet, Elysée, Professor of Romance Languages, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Babbitt, Irving, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road. ] 
Babcock, Earle Brownell, Chicago, Ill. [307 E. 56th St.] 
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Bacon, Edwin Faxon, Teacher of French and German, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. [52 Cedar St.] 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Adjunct Professor of German, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baillot, E. P., Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. [718 Emerson St. ] 

Baker, Asa George, G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers of Webster's Dic- 
tionaries, Springfield, Mass. [499 Main St. ] 

Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baker, George Merrick, Instructor in German, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [591 Orange St. 

Baker, George Pierce, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 

Baker, Harry Torsey, Instructor in English Literature and German, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [999 Church St. ] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Professor of German, Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 W. Oregon St. ] 

Bargy, Henry, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Barnes, Frank Coe, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument St. ] 

Bartlett, George Alonzo, Associate Professor of German (retired), Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [48 Ware Hall. ] 

Bassett, Ralph Emerson, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Batt, Max, Professor of Modern Languages, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D. 

Battin, Benjamin F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Baur, William F., Instructor inGerman, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Beam, Jacob, Instructor in German, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Beatley, James A., Master (German and Music), English High School, 
Boston, Mass. [11 Wabon St., Roxbury, Mass. ] 

de Beaumont, Victor, Instructor in the Romance Languages, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Instructor in English and German, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md. 
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Belden, Henry Marvin, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bell, Robert Mowry, Instructor in German, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Berdan, John Milton, Instructor in Rhetoric, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Berkeley, Frances Campbell, Instructor in English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [616 Lake St. ] 

Bernkopf, Anna Elise, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Bernkopf, Margarete, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Béthune, Baron de, Louvain, Belgium. [57 rue de la Station. ] 

Bevier, Louis, Jr., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Béziat de Bordes, A., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bierwirth, Heinrich Conrad, Assistant Professor of German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [15 Avon St.] 

Bigelow, John, Jr., Professor of French and Head of the Department of 
Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 

Bigelow, William Pingry, Associate Professor of German and Music, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of English, University of Mississippi, 
University, Miss. 

Blackburn, Francis Adelbert, Associate Professor of the English Language, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [383 E. 56th St. ] 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blair, Emma Helen, Historical Editor, State Historical Library, Madison, 
Wis. 

Blaisdell, Daisy Luana, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 

Til. [912 W. California Ave. ] 
Blake, Mrs. Estelle M., Instructor in English and Modern Languages, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [616 Ide Ave. ] 
Blanchard, Frederic T., Assistant in Rhetoric, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [633 East Divinity Hall. ] 

Blau, Max F., Assistant Professor of German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [625 Langdon St. } 

Bloombergh, A. A., Professor of Modern Languages, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 
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Bohn, William Edward, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Boll, Helene Hubertine, Instructor in German, Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Instructor in Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise, Professor of the History of Arts and Lecturer in 
Literature, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [150 Lefferts Place. ] 

Bothne, Gisle C. J., Professor of Greek and Norwegian, Norwegian 
Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 

Boucke, Ewald A., Assistant Professor of German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [808 S. State St. ] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of the Romance Languages, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11170 Euclid Ave. ] 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Bowen, Edwin W., Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va. 

Bowen, James Vance, Professor of Foreign Languages, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. [714 Beach St. ] 

Bradshaw, S. Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Bradsher, Earl L., Assistant in English, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brecht, Vincent B., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Northeast Manual Training High School, Lehigh Ave. and 8th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brédé, Charles F., Instructor in German, Northeast Manual Training 
High School, Lehigh Ave. and 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa.. [4126 
Chester Ave. ] 

Brickner, Edwin 8., Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Briggs, Fletcher, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [10 Perkins Hall. ] 

Briggs, Thomas H., Jr., Instructor in English, Eastern Illinois Normal 
School, Charleston, Ill. 

Briggs, William Dinsmore, Instructor in English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [11170 Euclid Ave. ] 
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Bright, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Mrs. Elsie Straffin, Providence, R. I. [232 Brown St. ] 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, Maro Spalding, Head of Modern Language Department, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass. [25 Waverly St.] 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Professor of English Literature, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. [1741 Hinman Ave. } 

Brown, Calvin S., Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, Miss. ] 

Brown, Carleton F., Associate in English Philology, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Brown, Edward Miles, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [The Auburn Hotel. ] 

Brown, Frank Clyde, Associate Professor of English, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Brown, Frederic Willis, Instructor in French, Collegiate Department, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brugnot, Mrs. Alice Gabrielle Twight, Instructor in French, University 
School for Girls, Chicago, Ill. [22 Lake Shore Drive. ] 

Brumbaugh, Martin Grove, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3224 Walnut St. ] 

Brun, Alphonse, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [39 Ellery St.] 

Bruner, James Dowden, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Bruns, Friedrich, Fellow in German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [623 E. Gorham St. ] 

Brush, Murray Peabody, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossining, 
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Bryant, Frank E., Assistant Professor of English, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. 

Buchanan, Milton Alexander, Lecturer in Italian and Spanish, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Buck, Gertrude, Associate Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. [50 Montgomery St. ] 

Buck, Philo Meloyn, Jr., Head of the Department of English, McKinley 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckingham, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St. ] 

Buffum, Douglas Labaree, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [151 Little Hall. ] 

Bullinger, Howard Valentine, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. [Phillips Inn. 

Burkhard, Oscar C., Instructor in German, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Burnet, Percy Bentley, Director of Modern Languages, Mxnual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 

Burton, Richard, Professor of English Literature, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bush, Stephen Hayes, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Busse, Paul Gustav Adolf, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. [1436 Neil Ave. ] 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. [1104 Guadalupe St. ] 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Princeton, N. J. 

Cameron, Susan E., Royal Victoria College, Montreal, Canada. 

Campbell, Killis, Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
[2301 Rio Grande St. ] 

Campion, John L., Kiel, Germany. [370 W. 116thSt., New York, N. Y.] 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University Ave. ] 

Capen, Samuel Paul, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Collegiate 
Department, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Assistant Professor of English, University o 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. [5533 Woodlawn Ave. } 
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Carpenter, George Rice, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Carr, Joseph William, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Carruth, William Herbert, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 

Carson, Luella Clay, Professor of Rhetoric and American Literature, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [289 E. 9th St. ] 

Carteaux, Gustave A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carter, Charles Henry, Instructor in English, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. [1204 E. Adams St.] 

Castegnier, Georges, Civilian Instructor in French, U. 8S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of Literature and History, Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St. ] 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. 

Charles, Arthur M., Professor of German and French, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Chase, Frank Herbert, Professor of English Literature, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. [1005 Chapin St. ] 

Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Cheever, Louisa Sewall, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. [Chapin House.] 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Instructor in Spanish and Italian, Washington 

* University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Assistant Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St. ] 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Professor of English Literature, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Clark, Clarence Carroll, Associate in English Literature, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of the English Language, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 

Clark, Thatcher, Instructor in Spanish and French, U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland. ] 
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Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. 

Clarke, Charles Cameron, Jr., Assistant Professor of French, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [254 
Bradley St. 

Clary, 8. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [120 Boylston St.] 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Mrs. Thérése F., Associate Professor of French, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. [Box 293, College Hall. ] 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of Modern Languages and Literatures, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Comparative Philology and German, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Dansville, N. Y. 

Colwell, William Arnold, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [17 Conant Hall.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Conklin, Clara, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St. ] 

Cool, Charles Dean, Decatur, Ill. [511 E. North St.] 

Cooper, Lane, Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave. ] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal, [1111 Emerson St.] 

Corson, Livingston, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan St. ] 

Cox, John H., Professor of English Philology, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. [188 Spruce St. ] 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Dean and Professor of English Literature, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Critchlow, Frank Linley, Instructor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Croll, Morris William, Instructor in English, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [306 York St.] 

Crow, Charles Langley, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 Hope St. ] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Associate Professor of English, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [743 Yale Station. } 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [2237 Sherman Ave. ] 

Currell, William Spencer, Professor of English, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor of German Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5423 Greenwood Ave. ] 


Daland, Rev. William Clifton, President and Professor of English and 
Philosophy, Milton College, Milton, Rock Co., Wis. 

Dallam, Mary Therese, Teacher of English, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. [307 Dolphin St.] 

Damon, Lindsay Todd, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. : 

Daniels, Francis, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Ia. 

Danton, George Henry, Instructor in German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Charles, Cambridge, Mass. [16 Linnaean St. ] 

Davidson, Frederic J. A., Lecturer in Romance Languages, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [22 Madison Ave. ] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Charles Gideon, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [905 W. Green St. ] 

Davis, Edward Z., Instructor in German, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [3223 Powelton Ave. ] 
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Davis, Edwin Bell, Professor of Romance Languages, Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. [145 College Ave. ] 

Dawson, Edgar, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of Political Science, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [76 Bellflower Ave. ] 

De Haan, Fonger, Associate Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Deister, John Louis, Professor of Latin, French, and German, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Ill. 

Demmon, Isaac Newton, Professor of English, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1432 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1030 Oakland Ave. ] 

Dike, Francis Harold, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dippold, George Theodore, Brookline, Mass. [60 Greenough St. ] 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court. ] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Instructor in French and German, Lyons Township 
High School, La Grange, Ill. 

Douay, Gaston, Professor of French, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis Henry, Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. 


Downer, Charles Alfred, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Dunn, Joseph, Assistant Professor of the Celtic Languages, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Durand, Walter Yale, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Dye, Alexander Vincent, Professor of German and Instructor in French 
and Spanish, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

van Dyke, Henry, Professor of English Literature, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Assistant Professor of German, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
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: * Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Philology, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [224 8S. 43d St.] 

he Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Redlands, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

3 Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

r H; Effinger, John Robert, Junior Professor of French, University of Mich- 

4 igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

s Eggert, Charles A., New Haven, Conn. [338 Orange St. ] 

} 2 Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 

$ 4 University, Baltimore, Md. [18 E. Eager St.] 

; Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professcr of Rhetoric and English Philology, 

: Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St., E. 
Cleveland, O.] 

Eno, Arthur Llewellyn, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Epes, John D., Professor of English, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Erskine, John, Associate Professor of English, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Evans, M. Blakemore, Assistant Professor of German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court. ] 

; ; Evers, Helene M., Acting Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 

ij Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Ewart, Frank Carman, Professor of Romance Languages, Colgate Univer- ; 

sity, Hamilton, N. Y. 


t Fahnestock, Edith, Head of the Modern Language Department, Missie- 5 
f “a sippi Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss. [1104 Col- 4 


Fairchild, Arthur Henry Rolph, Instructor in the English Language and 


: Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [911 Lowery 
St.] 
t Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington é 
Square. ] 
Edgar, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
By: Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Yale University, New oe 
Haven, Conn. [Asheville, N. C.] 
-# Farr, Hollon A., Associate Professor of German, Yale University, New © 
Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 
ni Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 2 
ei Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Modern Languages, Washington and Be 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
i Faurot, Albert Alfred, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 4 
; Racine College, Racine, Wis. £ 
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Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. [406 University Ave. ] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Ferren, Harry M., Professor of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, 
N.C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. [486 Fifth 
Ave. ] 

Fife, Robert H., Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Fiske, Christabel Forsyth, Instructor in English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, 2d, Tutor in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Hanover, N. H. 

Flom, George T., Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Instructor in German, Univeriig. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1108 Prospect St. ] 

Fliigel, Ewald, Professor of English Philology, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Cal. 

Ford, J. D. M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [40 Avon St. ] 

Ford, Joseph S., Head of the German Department, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Ford, K. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Fortier, Aleée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave. ] 

Fossler, Laurence, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Lucien, Associate Professor of French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 

Mawr, Pa. 
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Fowler, Thomas Howard, Instructor in German, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 
Fox, Charles Shattuck, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa. [83 Broad St., Bethlehem]. 
Francke, Kuno, Professor of German Culture and Curator of the Ger- 
manic Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [2 Berkeley 
Place]. 

Frangois, Victor Emmanuel, Assistant Professor of French, College of the 
City of New York, N. ¥. [9 Perot St., Kingsbridge, New York, 
N. Y.] 

Fraser, M. Emma N., Head of the Department of Romance Languages, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Fraser, William Henry, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Freeman, J. C., Professor of English Literature, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [222 Langdon St. ] 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuller, Harold DeW., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [44 Brentford Hall. ] 

Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [71 Broadway.] 

Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Galpin, Stanley Leman, Instructor in the Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gardiner, John Hays, Associate Professor of English, Harvard University, 

_ Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St. ] 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [525 Locust Ave., Germantown. ] 

Garver, Milton Stahl, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [361 Elm St.] 

Gauss, Christian Frederick, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St. ] 

Gay, Lucy Maria, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont Ave. ] 
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Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. [12 Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass. ] 

Gerig, John L., Lecturer in Romance Languages, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. (58. E. Brown Hall.] 

Gilbert, George Clayton, Instructor in English, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. [1172 E. 1st South St.] 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glascock, Clyde Chew, Assistant Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Graduates’ Club. ] 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early English 
Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 9th St.] 

Goad, Caroline M., Teacher of German, Wilson College for Women, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Goebel, Julius, Lecturer in Germanic Philology and Literature, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Goettsch, Charles, Associate in German, University uf Chicago, Chicago, 
Til. 

Goodnight, S. H., Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. [619 Harrison St. ] 

Gould, Chester Nathan, Instructor in German, Dartmouth College, Hano- 
ver, N. H. 

Gould, William Elford, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. [189 Madison Ave. ] 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St. ] 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. [1311 Tennessee St. ] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [1919 St. Paul St.] 

Greenlaw, Edward Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [20 Holworthy Hall. ] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Lecturer on Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Seminary, 
558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall.] 
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Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Gronow, Hans Ernst, Assistant in German, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. [5719 Madison Ave. ] 

Grossmann, Edward A., Instructor in German, Cutler School, 20 E. 50th 
St., New York, N. Y. [33 W. 67th St.] 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [Box 144, Yale Station. ] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Professor of Modern German Literature, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St. ] 

Guild, Thacher Howland, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Il]. [406 John St.] 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College and Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German and French, South Chicago High 
School, Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, Chicago. ] 


Haertel, Martin Henry, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Hagen, S. N., Associate Editor, Worcester’s Dictionary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[616 Bourse Building. ] 

Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenectady, 

Hall, John Leslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of General History, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hamill, Alfred Ernest, Chicago, Ill. [2637 Prairie Ave. ] 

Hamilton, George Livingstone, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [538 Church St. ] 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1007 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. ] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Il]. [360 E. 57 St., Hyde Park. ] 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Haney, John Louis, Assistant Professor of English Philology, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanner, James Park, Jr., Professor of Modern Languages, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 
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Hansche, Maude Bingham, Teacher of German, Commercial High School 
for Girls, Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth Deering, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [17 Henshaw Ave. ] 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Assistant Professor of German and Instructor in 
Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hare, James Alexander, Hamburg-American Line, New York, N. Y. 
{35 and 37 Broadway. } 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. [1901 S. 9th St.] 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harris, Lancelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

Harris, Martha Anstice, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Instructor in English, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Professor of English, Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C. ] 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christianity, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston Ave. } 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Assistant Professor of English, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave. ] 

Harvey, Rev. A. L., Instructor in English and Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Instructor in English and Law, 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Hauschild, George William, Bronx, New York, N. Y. [1031 Macy Place. ] 

Hausknecht, Emil, Direktor, Reform-Realgymnasium, Kiel, Prussia, 
Germany. 

Head, Walter Dutton, Instructor in French, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hempl, George, Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics, 


ia University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1027 E. University 
Ave.] 

te Henneman, John Bell, Professor of English, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

y Henning, George Neely, Head Professor of Romance Languages, George 


Washington University, Washington, D. ©. 
Herford, Charles Harold, Professor in the University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. 
Herrick, Asbury Haven, Instructor in German, University School, Cleve- 
land, O. 
Hervey, Wm. Addison, Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Heuser, Frederick W. J., Tutor in the Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Hewett, Waterman Thomas, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Instructor in German and French, State Normal 
School, Kirksville, Mo. [1112 8. Florence Ave. 
4 Hibbard, Rachel, Teacher of German and English, High School, Marquette, 
Mich. [825 High St.] 
Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 


3 Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [1111 Wood Ave.] 
a Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
i . Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Hoag, Clarence Gilbert, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [Haverford, Pa. 
p Hochdérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [62 E. Ward St.] 
Hodder, Mrs, Mary Gwinn, New York, N. Y. [Hotel San Remo. ] 


# 1] Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
q : ture, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
me | a Hohlfeld, A. R., Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
- Wis. [145 W. Gilman St.} 

i Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Professor of Romance Languages, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
ae ae Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
( Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [911 Walnut 


Hopkins, Annette Brown, Assistant in English, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Md. [232 Laurens St. ] 

Hopkins, John Bryant, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. [72 Blair Hall. ] 
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Horning, L. E., Professor of German and Old English, Victoria College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St. ] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. [3001 Lafayette Ave. ] 

House, Ralph Emerson, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, William Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [25 Conant Hall. ] 

Howe, George Maxwell, Professor of the German and French Languages 
and Literatures, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Howe, Malvina A., Associate Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
School, Dayton, O. [513 W. Ist St.] 

Howe, Thomas Carr, Professor of Germanic Languages, Butler College, 
University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 S. Audubon 
Road, Irvington. ] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Assistant Professor of English, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [940 Main St. ] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hughes, Mrs. Charlotte Condé, Grand Rapids, Mich. [188. Lafayette St.] 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. [48 Mayfield St. } 

Hume, Thomas, Professor of English Literature, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Hurlbut, Byron Satterlee, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [32 Quincy St. ] 

Hutchison, Percy Adams, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Hyde, James Hazen, New York, N. Y. [9 E. 40th St.] 


Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Ilgen, Ernest, Assistant Professor of German, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Jack, Albert E., Professor of English, Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 
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von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St. ] 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place. ] 

Jessen, Karl D., Associate in German Literature, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Johnson, William Savage, Instructor in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [78 Lake Place. ] 

Johnston, Oliver Martin, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Instructor in Modern Languages, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [605 W. Green St.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English Literature, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Jordan, Daniel, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [Hatfield House. ] 

Josselyn, Freeman M., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Joynes, Edward 8., Professor of Modern Languages, South Carolina College, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Kagan, Josiah M., Instructor in German, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, 

3 Mass. [19 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Karsten, Gustaf E., Professor of Modern Languages, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kellogg, Robert James, Professor of Modern Languages, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Ill. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Tutor in Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [220 W. 
107th St.] 
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Kern, Alfred Allan, Professor of English, Millsops College, Jackson, Miss. 

Kern, Paul Oskar, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Romance Languages, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Kind, John Louis, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Adjunct Professor of German, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Kirchner, Elida C., Instructor in German, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. [1211 N. Grand Ave. ] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. [125 Lloyd Ave. ] 

Knoepfler, John Baptist, Professor of German, Iowa State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Koren, William, Preceptor in French, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J 


Krapp, George Philip, Instructor in English, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Krowl, Harry C., Instructor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinckrodt, Professor of German and French, Lombard 
College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lamaze, Edouard, Dean of the School of Languages, International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
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Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [252 Madison St. ] 

Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Fellow in Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Box 244, Yale Station. ] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian Philology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 Haste St. ] 

Lange, Carl Frederick Augustus, Associate Professor of German, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. [83 Massasoit St. ] 

Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lathrop, Adele, Instructor, Horace Mann School, W. 120th St., New York, 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes, Associate Professor of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [311 Park St.] 

Law, Robert A., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Lawrence, William Witherle, Instructor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Compte, Irville Charles, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [115 Ellsworth Ave. ] 

Le Daum, Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [330 N. Leim St. ] 

Le Duc, Alma de L., Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Lehman, Ezra, Associate Editor of the New Lippincott Dictionary, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y. [10th St.] 

Lehmann, Gottfried, Professor of Modern Languages, Kentucky University, 
Lexington, Ky. [181 Mill St.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass. ] 

Levi, Moritz, Junior Professor of Romance Languages, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [928 Olivia Ave. ] 

Lewis, Charlton Miner, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Liberma, Marco F., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Instructor in German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Holyoke House. } 
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Lincoln, George, Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [44 Ware Hall. ] 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [343 boulevard des Hospices. } 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lombard, Mary Joy, Instructor in French and German, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. [324 Forest Ave. ] 

Long, Percy W., Lecturer on English Literature, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. [11 Barrett St.] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lotspeich, Claude M., Assistant Professor of German, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Luebke, William Ferdinand, Instructor in German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Professor of 
Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Albert Benedict, M. D., Baltimore, Md. [504 Sharp St.] 


Macarthur, John Robertson, Professor of English, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 

McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, Sweet Briar Institute, 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

McClelland, George William, Tutor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave. } 

MacCracken, Henry Noble, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [5 
Conant Hall. ] 

McIlwaine, Henry Read, Professor of English and History, Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Macine, John, Professor of French and Spanish, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. D. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George F., Professor of Romance Languages, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

McLaughlin, William Aloysius, Instructor in French, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [920 Monroe St. ] 
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McLean, Charlotte Frelinghuysen, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Linden Hall Seminary, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 
McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature, 
New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
MacMechan, Archibald, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 

Magee, Charles Moore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Conshohocken, Pa. } 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. [905 W. Green St.] 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor of the English Language and of Com- 
parative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Garden St. ] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

Marin La Meslée, A., Civilian Instructor in French, U. 8. Military Aca- 
demy, West Point, N. Y. 

Marinoni, Antonio, Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [224 W. Dickson St. ] 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, Cambridge, Mass. [13 Hilliard St. ] 

Marsh, George Linneus, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Box 2, Faculty Exchange. ] 

Martin, Percy Alvin, Professor of French, Whittier College, Whittier, 
Cal. [737 Rampart St., Los Angeles, Cal. ] 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., The Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave. ] 

Matzke, John E., Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Jr. 

- University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [49 Hawthorn St.] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meisnest, Frederick William, Instructor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [1033 W. Johnson St. ] 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Mercier, Louis J., Instructor in French, St. Ignatius College, Chicago, Ill. 
[199 8. Throop St.] 
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Mever, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. [94 Glenpark Place. ] 

Meyer, George Henry, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, [1]. 

Miller, Daniel Thomas, Professor of Languages, Brigham Young College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Mims, Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Durham, 
N.C. 

Montgomery, Maud, Teacher of French, High School, Evansville, Ind. 
[1049 Upper 2d St. ] 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Moore, Clarence King, Professor of Romanic Languages, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Newton Centre, Mass. [119 Cedar St.] 

Morrill, Clarence B., Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Morrill, Georgiana Lea, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St. ] 

Morris, Edgar Coit, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y¥. [University Library. ] 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Moyse, Charles E., Dean and Vice-President and Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Mulfinger, George Abraham, Professor of German, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 


Nason, Arthur Huntington, Instructor in English, New York University, 
University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Instructor in French, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Il. 

Neidig, William J., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Neilson, William Allan, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [2 Riedesel Ave. ] 
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Nelles, Walter R., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 

Nettleton, George Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [339 Prospect St. ] 

Nevens, Charles Freeman, Instructor in French and German, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. [Box 541.] 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Instructor in Greek and Latin, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1227 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Newell, William Wells, Editor of The Journal of American Folklore, 54 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Newman, Carol Montgomery, Associate Professor of English, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Newport, Mrs. Clara P., Teacher of French and German, High School, 
West Chester, Pa. [107 8. Church St. ] 

Newson, Henry Dorsey, President of the Newson Publishing Co., 18 E. 
17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Newton, Walter Russell, Instructor in German, Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 

Nitze, William Albert, Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. [1110 West St. ] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Nollen, John S., Professor of German, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 

Northup, Clark 8., Assistant Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College Place. ] 


Ogden, Philip, Assistant Professor of French Literature, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

d’Oleire, E., Triibner’s Buchhandlung, Miinsterplatz 9, Strassburg i. E., 
Germany. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romanic Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 W. California Ave. ] 
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Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave. ] 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Jr., Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Junior Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [417 S. Tess Ave. ] 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward T., Professor of French and Linguistics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [University 
Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Lecturer in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell. Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [149 E. Rock Road. ] 

Palmer, Philip M., Assistant Professor of German, Lehigh University, So. 
Bethlehem, Pa. [34 N. New St., Bethlehem, Pa. ] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Hartford, Conn. [78 Vernon St. ] 

Papot, Bénédict, Teacher of Modern Languages, R. J. Crane High and 
Manual Training School, Chicago, I]. [931 Jackson Boulevard. ] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [65 Sparks St. ] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Harwood Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Pease, Raymond Burnette, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 
S. Mills St.] 

Peet, Mrs. Julia Dumke, Instructor in German, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [32 Crescent St.] 

Penn, Henry C., Professor of English, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Petersen, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave. ] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Pietsch, Karl, Associate Professor of Romance Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 

Poll, Max, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. [230 McCormick Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. ] 

Pope, Paul Russell, Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [518 Stewart Ave. ] 

Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St. ] 

Potter, Murray A., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. ] 
Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of the German Language and 

Literature, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Priest, George M., Instructor in German, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J 


Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Prince, John Dyneley, Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [Sterlington, Rockland Co., N. Y.] 

Prokosch, Edward, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Pugh, Anne L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Davenport, Iowa. [2013 Brady St. ] 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, St. Louis, Mo. [4060 Delmar Boulevard. ] 

Rambeau, A., Instructor in English in the Seminary of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. ([Bleibtreu-Strasse 10-11, Charlotten- 
burg-Berlin. 

Ramsay, Robert Lee, Assistant in English, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rankin, James Walter, Instructor in English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. [14 Sumner St., Cambridge, Mass. } 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Biltmore, N. C. 

Ray, John Arthur, Instructor in Romance Languages, U. 8. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 

Read, William Alexander, Professor of English, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station. ] 
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Reeves, Charles Francis, Seattle, Wash. [University Station. ] 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rendtorff, Karl G., Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1130 Bryant St.] 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4408 Chestnut St. ] 

Reuther, Frieda, Instructor in German, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. [Ridgeway, Wellesley. ] 

Reynolds, Minna Davis, Instructor in English, Arundell School, 625 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Richards, Alfred E., Instructor in German, Princeton University, Prince- 

ton, N. J. 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Robertson, James Alexander, State Historical Library, Madison, Wis. 

Robertson, Luanna, Dean of Girls and Head of the German Department, 
High School of the School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago. } 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park. ] 

Roedder, Edwin Carl, Assistant Professor of termanic Philology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [412 Lake St.] 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Rosenbach, Abraham S. W., Philadelphia, Pa. [1505 N. 15th St.] 

Rosenthal, D. C., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [70 Whalley St.] 

Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 

Rumsey, Olive, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y.] 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Head Mistress, Rosemary Hall. Greenwich, Conn. 


de Salvio, Alphonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [1928 Sherman Ave. ] 

Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [403 8S. College Ave. ] 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor of Modern Languages, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, Va.] 

Saunderson, George W., Principal of the Saunderson School of Expression 
and Seattle School of Oratory, Seattle, Wash. [Holyoke Block. ] 
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Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. } 

Schevill, Rudolph, Instructor in the Spanish Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [431 Yale Station. ] 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte Ave. ] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate Professor of French Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlenker, Carl, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [509 River Parkway. ] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Kénigs-Strasse 15 m11., Leipzig, Germany. 
[297 Second Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. ] 

Schmidt, Mrs. Violet Jayne, Wellsville, Allegany Co., N. Y. 

Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O. [206 Ferncliff Ave. } 

Schofield, William Henry, Professor of Comparative Literature, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Claverly Hall.] 

Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1017 Vaughn St. ] 

Schradieck, Helen Elizabeth, Instructor in German, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1351 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 Clark St.] 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [229 Jefferson Ave. ] 

Severy, Ernest E., Headmaster, Severy School, Nashville, Tenn. [112 
Vauxhall St. J 

Shackford, Martha Hale, Associate Professor of English, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Associate Professor of English and Modern 
Languages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [31 Hill St.] 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of English, Kentucky University, 
Lexington, Ky. [212 Rand Ave. ] 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis ‘Ave. ] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherzer, Jane, President and Professor of English, Oxford College, Ox- 
ford, O. 

Shillock, Anna Felicia, Senior German Teacher, East Minneapolis High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. [425 Twelfth Ave., S. E.] 

Shipley, George, Editor of The. Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. [Uni- 
versity Club. ] : 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Il. 

Simonton, James S., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, New York, 
N. Y. [76 William St.] 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of the English Language and Dean of the 
Graduate Department, University of Nerth Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Smith, Edward Laurence, Professor of Modern Languages, Delaware Col- 
lege, Newark, Del. 

Smith, Frank Clifton, Professor of Modern Languages, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Smith, Homer, Professor of English, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [504 Madison St. ] 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Snow, William Brackett, Master (French), English High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Literature, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Spaeth, J. D., Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Director of German Instruction in the High 
Schools, Washington, D. C. [1716 17th St., N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of Department of German, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. [120 E. 86th St.] 

Spieker, Edward Henry, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. [915 Edmondson Ave. ] 

Spingarn, Joel Elias, Adjunct Professor of Comparatiye Literature, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. [9 W. 73d St.] 

Stathers, Madison, Instructor in Romance Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Stearns, Clara M., Chicago, Ill. [5811 Madison Ave. ] 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of French, Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Lake Forest, Il. 

Steeves, Harrison Ross, Assistant in English, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. [62 W. 130th St.] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. [400 E. 2nd St. ] 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave. } 

Stevens, Alice Porter, Associate Professor of German, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Cambridge, Mass. [22 Mt. Auburn St.] 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
[22 West 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Assistant Professor of English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [9607 Hough Ave. ] 

Strauss, Louis A., Assistant Professor of English, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Instructor in German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [16 Divinity Hall.] 

Swearingen, Grace Fleming, Professor of English, Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Il. 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor and Director of Extension Teaching, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Professor of English and Political Sciences, Dela- 
ware College, Newark, Del. 
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Tatlock, John S. P., Assistant Professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Taylor, George Coffin, Assistant Professor of the English Language, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [542 Arapahoe St. ] 

Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [839 Boylston St., Suite 3.] 

Taylor, Marion Lee, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Green Hall, 
University of Chicago. } 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Taylor, Rupert, Joneston, Ark. 

Telleen, John Martin, Head of the Department of Rhetoric and English, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Thayer, Harvey Waterman, Preceptor in German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Assistant Professor of French, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave. ] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, May, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
[233 W. Eleventh Ave. ] 

Thompson, Elbert N. 8., Instructor in Rhetoric, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [732 Elm St.] 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St. ] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, New York, N. Y. [115 W. 71st St.] 

Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Instructor in English, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Tilden, Frank Calvin, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. [201 Water St.] 

Tilley, Morris Palmer, Associate Professor of English, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [924 Baldwin Ave. ] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, President of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Jr., Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. [628 W. 144th 
St.] 

Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Instructor in German, Alcuin School, New York, 
N. Y. [217 W. 111th St.] 
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Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 71st St.] 

Trueblood, Ralph Waldo, Assistant in Chemistry, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tucker, Alice Blythe, Dean of Women Students and Assistant Professor of 
English Literature, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Associate Professor of English Literature, La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language and 
Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St.] 
Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Tuttle, Edwin Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn. [217 Mansfield St.] 
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ney first collected and arranged, with anno- 

ons. 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 

the Association 
‘Fourth Annual Meeting 

of the tral Division of the Association. 


Vol. XV, 1900. New Series, Vol. VIII. $3.00. 


Puen, E. K.: The Lambeth Version of 


favelok. 

Todd H. A.: La Vie de Sainte Catherine d’ A- 
lezandrie as contained in the Paris manu- 
.. of La Clayette. 

an, H. C. G. von: Philology and Purism. 

Smith, Al Interpretative Syntax. 
orndike, Influence re the Court 
Masques on ine Deama, 1608- 

Schofield, W. H.: The La ~~, a 
Lanval, and the Sto of Wayland. 

Tupper, J. W.: A Stu y of Pope's imitations 
of Horace. 

George: The Runic Stone, 


the Runic 
McKnight, G, H. : ic Elements in the 
of pas. Horn. 
g, F. E.: Tom Tyler and his Wife. 


Merrill, Katharine: Characterization in the 
es in Shakes- 


pea: ‘4 

Goebel, Julius: The Germanic Suffix -arja. 

Bruce, J. Douglas: Vita Meriadoci, An Ar- 
thurian Romance now first edited from the 
Cottonian MS. Faustina B. VI. of the 
British <9 

—, > : The Friar’s Lantern and 


Fri 
Florer, W. W.: Gender-change from Middle 

High German to Luther, as seen in the 1545 
edition of the Bible. 

ings of the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XVI, 1901. New Series, Vol. IX. $3.00. 


The Sources of Titus An- 


ronicus. 
Baker G. P.: “Titus an oe and 
“Titus and Henslowe’s 


Diary. 

Pri "Yhomas R.: The New Function of 
Modern Teaching. 

Problematic Hero in 


— : Lessing’s Treatment of the 
‘ot tine Ring, and its Teaching. 
J. T.: A Note on the Prison-Scene 
Goethe’s Faust, 
callite, The Home of the Heliand. 
: The Appositive Participle 


Weeks, The Primitive Prise d’O- 
range. 


‘The annual subscription for the Publications of the Association is $3.00. Single numbers $1.00. 


and M.: On the Latin Sources of 
“sand 
Mead, W. Pithe Prologue of the Wife of 
Bath's v 
Schofield, 4 H.: Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale. 
Kittred, . L.: A Friend of Chaucer's. 
Ford, ae D. M.: English Influence upon 
ish Literature in the Early Part of the 
ineteenth Century. 
Fletcher, R. H.: Two Notes on the Historia 
Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Scott, Mary Augusta: The Book of the 
A possible source of Benedick 


North yy Dialogus inter t Ani- 

orthup, C. 8. : n 

oan A ent and a Tran: 

Proceedings of the > nn Annual al Meet- 
ing of the Association. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XVII, 1902. NEW SERIES, VOL. X. 


I.—On the Date and Composition of The Old Law. By Epaar Corr em - 
IL.—Cato and Elijah: A Study in Dante. By C. H. GRaNDGENT, - ° 
IlL—Practical Philology. By - - - 
IV.—Fate and Guilt in Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina, By W. Il. Cansorm, - - 
V.—The Relations of Hamlet to Contemporary meee ren ™ ASHLEY H. 
THORNDIKE, - - - = = 
VL—tThe Literary Influence of Sterne in Frarce. By 
VIL—The Home of the Beves Saga. By PrentissC. Hoyt, - - - - - 
VIII.—The First Riddle of Cynewulf. By WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE, -—  - 
IX.—Signy’s Lament. By WILLIAM HENRY ScHOFIELD, 
X.—The Amelioration of our Spelling. By Tuomas, 
XI.—The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne. By EvizanxrH Roppins HooKeEr, 
XIL—Notes on the Ruthwell Cross. By ALBERT S. Cook, 
XIII.—Scholarship and the Commonwealth. By James - - 
XIV.—Aimer le Chétif. By RaymonD WEEKS, - - - - - = = = =| 
XV.—The Comedies of J. C. Kriiger. By AtpeRTHaas,- - - - - - 
XVL—Contributions to the History of the Legend of Saint George, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Sources of the French, German, and ee Metrical Versions. 
AppEnpDIXx I.—Proceedings of the Nineteenth Meeting of the 
APPENDIX II.—Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Central Division of the 
Association. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XVIII, 1903. NEW SERIES, VOL. XI. 


L—The Story of Horn and Rimenhild. By HENRY SCHOFIELD, 
IL.—Some Arthurian Fragments from Fourteenth Century Chronicles. By ROBERT 
IIL—The Runic Inscription on the Isle of Wight Sword. By GrorGE ne, - - 
IV.—Contributions to the History of the Legend of Saint George, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Sources of the French, German and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Versions, 
By Joum FE, Matzex, - - © = © « 
V.—Chaucer and Trivet. By Kate 0. PETERSEN,- - - - 
VL—The Comedias of Diego Ximénez de Enciso, By RupoLPH ScuwiLt, - 
VII.—The Holme Riddles (ms. Harl. 1960). By FREDERICK TUPPER, JR, - 
VIIL—Literary Symbolism in France. By ALBERTSCHINZ, - - - =~ 
IX.—Cynewulf and Alcuin. By F. Brown, - - - - = 
X.—The Fable Referred to in Aliscans. By E. 8. SHELDON, ye 
XE—The Symmetrical Structure of Dante’s Vita Nuova, By KENNETH MCKENZIE, 
XII.—Indico Legno. By Manet Priscrnua Cook, - - - - = = 
XIIL—Notes on Canadian French. By EC. Hinis,- - - - - = 
XIV.—Michael Drayton as a Dramatist. By WHITAKER, - - - 
XV.—The Relation of the English ‘‘Character”’ to its Greek Prototype. By Epwarp 
CuauncEy BALDWIN, - = = = = = 
XVL—lIdeas on Rhetoric in the Sixteenth Century. By Epwarp E. Hate, JR, - 
XVII.—Recent Translations of Old English Poetry. By James M. GARNETT, = = 
XVIIL—William of Malmesbury on the of By WELLS 
NEWELL, - - - 
XIX.—The Relation of Hauff’s Lichtenstein to Seott’s Waverty. By Il. CARRUTH, - 
XX.—The Texts most used in the Teaching of Old French. By RayMoND WEEKS, - 
XXL—The Old French Versified Apocalypse of the Kerr Manuscript. By H.A.Topp, - 
APPENDIX L—Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Association. 
APPENDIX IL.—Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Central Division of the 
Association. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XIX, 1904. NEW SERIES, VOL. XII. 


PAGE, 


I.—Notes on the influence of E. t. A. Hoffmann upon Eager Allan Poe. By 
Gustav GRUENER. 
Position of the Soliloquy To be or not to be” in Hamlet, By! ‘Lewis 


Cerele @ Amor. By W.A R. Kerr, 
IvV.— Between a Chanson de geste and a Roman @ Aventure. 
WILLIAM CoMFORT, 
Vv. of the Seventeenth Century Character to the Periodical Essay. By 
ARD CHAUNCEY BaLpw 
VI. —me “Author of Considered in ‘the Light of his Theological ‘Opinions. 
ARLETON 
VIL—The Nature and Fabric of The Peart. WiiuaM SCHOFIELD, - 
VIIL.—The per y the Romance ‘or “* To Go.” By CaRL C. Rice, - - 
1X.—Lessin kespeare. By F. W. MxISNEST, 
X.—The Most Differentia of Poetry and Prose. By Frep Newrox 


Scott. - 
XI. pay on Spanish Sources of | Moliere. By 8. Griswotp Mortey, 
XIL.—A Discrepancy in Two of Schiller’s Letters. By J. B. E. Jonas, - - 
XIII.—Scriptural Names in Early Middle Engiish. By G. H. McKNIGHtT, - 
XIV.—Forerunners, Congeners, and Derivatives of the Eustace Legend. By GorDon 
HALL GEROULD, 
XV.—The Legend of St. George; Its Development into a Roman a’ Aventure, By 
Joun E. MaTzkE, - 
V1.—La Influence upon Addison. "Epwarp. Cuauncey Barpwin, 
—The Reli 
XVIII.—A Definition of the Pastoral Idyll. yil. By MartHa Hae 'SHACKFORD, 
XIX.—The Prologue to the Legend 4 
Poems and the Filostrato. By Joun L. Lowss, 
APPENDIX.—Proceedings of the Twen Annual of the Lan 
Association of America, held at the University of higan, Ann Arbor, =, 
December 28, 29, 30, 1 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XX, 1905. NEW SERIES, VOL. XIII. 


bite, in Dependent Clauses : A Stady in Old Gpentsh Word-Order. 

Winturop Hott CHENERY, - 

and Sir Gowther, By FLORENCE Lertwicu 
Ill.—Gower’s Use of the Enlarged Roman de Troie. By GrorcE L. AMILTON, 
IV.—‘“ To Bite the Dust”’ and Communion. By J. D. M. Foun, 
V.—The Round Table. yd Lewis F. 
Godwin and the ‘Zschokke’s “Tales. By Joun Presto 

OSKIN 

VIl.—The Detection of Personality in Literature. By 8. “GRIswotD Mortey, 

VIII.—Sources of the  B- f Yonec. By OLIVER M. JOHNSTON, - 
IX.—Romance Etymologies. By Cart C. RIck, 

—Some Observations upon the Sguire’s Tale. By H. V. Jones, - 
XL. vag Parallelism m the Earlier Elizabethan By 


XII. —unpublished Manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries. By KENNETH 


XIII.—The Syntax of Antoine de me Sat By WILLIAM PIERCE SHEPARD, - 
XIV.—Palemon and Arcyte, Pr Marcus Geminus, and the Theatre in which they 
were acted, as escri y John Bereblock (1566). By W. Y. Dunamp, - 
XV.—The Hermit and the Saint. yy GorDON GEROULD, - - - 


XVI.—Vondel’s Value as a Tragic Post. By F. C. L. van GLESEDEREE, - = - 
XVIL—Antoine Heroét’s — Amye. By W. A. R. KERR, - 
XVIII.—The Relation of the Heroic Pisy to the Romance of Beaumont and. Fletcher. By 


James W. dag 
XIX.—Doubts e British “History attributed to Nennius. By! 
ELLS EWEL - - 
XX.—The Knight of the Lion. ARTHUR Cc. Brown, 


XXI.—The Scansion of Prose Rhythm. FRED Newron Scott, 

XXII,—Thomas Kyd and the Ur-Hamlet. ens ALBERT E. Jack, 

XXIII.—The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women considered in its “Chronological 
Relations. By Joun Livinaston LowEs, - 

APPENDIX.—Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the nates Language 
Association of America, held at Brown University, Providence, R. L., and at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Il, December, 28, 29, 30, 1904. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 


Frenssen’s Gravelotte (Heller). Féval’s La Fée des Greves (Hawtrey). 
4 Deutschen Herde. Jaques’ Intermediate French. 
(Eggert). Pailleron’s Le Monde od I’on s’ennuie 
Riehl’s Die Vie n Nothelfer 


(Price). 
Raschen ) Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de 
iiller’s Deutsche Liebe. M. Perrichon (Spiers). 
Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche (East- Selections from Maupassant (Schinz). 
man). One Hundred Fables of Fontaine 
and Allen’s Four German Com- (Super). 
es. 


OTHER IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
By Leorotp BauLsEN, Professor of the Realschule VI, 
Berlin, Lecturer on Methods of Teaching French and Ger- 
man in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1902-1903. 
Translated from the German by M. BLAKEMORE Evans, In- 
structor in German in the University of Wisconsin. 8vo. 
Semiflexible cloth. 97 pages. With portrait. List price 50 cts. 
Intended primarily for teachers of French and German in seconda 
schools, this suggestive work can also be used with profit as a text-boo 
or a collateral reading in ‘‘methods’’ courses in normal schools and 
universities. 
STUDIES IN MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE 
By Orro HELLER, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in Washington University, Director of German in 
the Chautauqua Institution. 12mo. Cloth. 301 pages. List 
price, 1 
This volume is a most timely contribution to the knowledge of the 
present-day literature of Germany, since it deals with the most impor- 
tant as of German modernism and with the most conspicuous 
figures in it. The works of Hauptmann and Sudermann are treated with 
especial fullness and exactness. The last part of the volume deals 
with the German woman writer of the nineteenth century. 


GLUCK AUF, A FIRST GERMAN READER 
By MarGarReTHE Professor of German, and 
CARLA WENCKEBACH, late Professor of German in Welles- 
ley College. 12mo. Cloth. xxiii+235 pages. Illustrated. 
List price, 60 cents. 

‘*Gliick Auf’’ is a German reader intended primarily for beginners. 
The central idea of the book is to introduce the student at once to 
facts, ideas, and sentiments which are in close relation to German 
life. Complicated constructions and difficult idioms have been 
avoided throughout, the mastery of a vocabulary being considered a 
task of sufficient difficulty for a beginner. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Oakland Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Recent German Publications. 


Vos’s Essentials of German, (New Eprrion). 
By B. J. Vos, Associate Professor in Johns Hopkins University. 
12mo. 80 cents, net. 
In the present edition the most important changes comprise (1) a 
shortening of the grammar work in some of the lessons and a conse- 
uent increase in the number of lessons from twenty-eight to 
thirty-four; (2) the addition where it seemed advisable of special 
drill exercises on declensional and conjugational forms; and (3) a 
slight expansion here and there of the grammatical statement, most 
ronounced perhaps in the treatment of the adjective declension. 
e scope of the work in presenting the essentials of German has not 
however been thereby affected. 


Bierwirth’s New Exercises for Beginning German 
By H. C. Brerwirru, Px.D. 54 pp. 12mo. 25 cents, net. 
Alternative exercises, German po English, to the author’s Begin- 
ning German. 
Blochmann’s Introduction to Scientific German: Air, Water, 
Light, and Heat. 
Eight lectures on experimental chemistry by Dr. RernHART BLocH- 
MANN, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Kénigsberg. 
Edited, with notes and vocabulary by Dr. F. W. Metsnest, In- 
structor in the University of Wisconsin. ix + 210 pp. 16mo. 80 
cents, net. 
Eichendorff: Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (New 
Epirton). 


With introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Dr. Gzorcr M. Howe, 
Instructor in Cornell University. viii+ 227 pp. 16mo. 30 cents, net. 


Goethe: Faust. Erster THEI. 
Edited with introduction and notes by JuLius GoEBEL, Lecturer in 
Harvard University. [Ready in January. ] 


Lessing: Minna von Barnhelm (New Epirroy). 
With introduction, vocabulary and notes by A. B. NicHo1xs, Assist- 
ant Professor in Simmons College. With reproductions of twelve 
etchings by CHODOWIECKI and a portrait. xxx -+163 pp. 16mo. 
60 cents, net. 


Saar: Die Steinklopfer. 

- Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Dr. Cas. H. 
HanpscuHin and Prof. Epwin C. Rorpper, of the University of 
Wisconsin. vi+117 pp. 16mo. 35 cents, net. 


Wildenbruch: Das edle Blut. 
With introduction, notes, vocabulary, and exercises based on the 
text by AsHiEy K. Harpy, Assistant Professor in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Illustrated. viii+112 pp. 16mo. 35 cents, net. 


Henry Holt and Company 


29 West 23d St., New York 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


The Modern Language Texts — by the American Book 
Company comprise 107 volumes. These include the majority of the 
requirements of the Modern Language Association, carefully edited, 
supplied with helpful notes, and in most cases with complete vocabu- 
laries. Among the texts adapted for advanced pupils may be mentioned 
the following : 


FRENCH 
Foncin. Le Pays de France (Muzzarelli)..................ccccccecee0s $0.60 
Goncourt, Edmond and Jules de. Selections (Cameron)........... 1,25 
La Fontaine. Fifty Fables (McKenzie) 40 
Racine. Iphigénie (Woodward -60 
Voltaire. Selected Letters 


GERMAN 

Bernhardt. Deutsche 
Lessing. Nathan der Weise (Diekhoff) .80 
Ranke, Kaiserwahl Karl’s V. (Schoenfeld) .....................0000 35 
Richter. Selections 
Scheffel. Der Trompeter von Siikkingen (Buehner)................. .75 
Schiller. Gustav Adolf in Deutschland (Bernhardt)................ 45 
Wagner. Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg (Bigelow)............... - 
Wilbrandt. Der Meister von Palmyra (Henkels).......... ......... 


SPANISH 

Alarcén. El Nifio de la Bola 
Calderén. La Vida es Suefio (Comfort)...............ccseeeceeeeeeeeees -70 
Galdés. Dofia Perfecta 1.00 

Larra. Partir 4 Tiempo -40 
Moratin. El Sf de las Nifias (Geddes and Josselyn)................. 50 
Valera. El Comendador Mendoza 


A descriptive catalogue of Modern Language 
publications will be sent to any address on 
request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 


Prepared under the editorial direction of Adolphe Cohn, LL. B., 
A. M., Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, assisted by individual editors of distinguished 
scholarship and teaching ability. 


Recent Additions 


SELECTIONS FROM JEAN RICHEPIN 384 pages $1.25 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Bibliography by Arnold 
Guyot Cameron, M. A., Ph. D., recently Professor of French in 
Princeton University. The only authorized edition. 


The comprehensive scope of these selections, illustrating as they do all the 
varied aspects of Richepin’s writings, and the preservation of the realism and 
naturalism without the vulgarity of the romantic school recommend this collection 
as 9 text-book in colleges and academi 


THROUGH FRANCE AND THE FRENCH SYNTAX Just ready 
By Robert L. Sanderson, Assistant Professor of French, Yale 
niersity 


Provides the student with material for translation into French—both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. The material for composition represents a journey through 
France. Industries, historical and literary associations, architecture, scenery, 
—whatever interests the traveler is included in the ! which the student is to 
render in French. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEXT BOOKS 


A systematic, comprehensive and oy expanding series of mmars, 
texts, and other works for the study of French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
Distinctive for its unity of plan, the representative character of its editors, 
the careful selection of its texts, and attention given to typography, printin 
poe binding. The following list includes representative texts from eac' 


FRENCH 
Douay. An Elementary French Reader $1.00 
France. Monsieur Bergeret 1.00 
Corneille. Le Menteur -40 
GERMAN 
Dippold. A German Grammar 1.10 
Fischer. Germany and the Germans .60 
Schiller. Die Braut von Messina .60 
ITALIAN 
Manzoni. I Promessi Sposi 1.20 
SPANISH 
Ford. A Spanish Anthology 1.25 


Loiseaux. An Elementary Grammar of the 
Spanish Language -90 
An Elementary Spanish Reader -90 
We cordially invite correspondence from Instructors in Modern Lan- 
guages and all others interested. Descriptive Circulars, Price Lists ane 


Catalogues sent to any address upon request. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE: 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MopERN LaneuaGE NoTEs 

THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY CIRCULARS, REGISTER AND REPORTS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins HospiraL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 
In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 


PRINTERS OF 
J. H. FURST COMPANY 
23 S. Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
NS 


Heath's Modern Language Series 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A German In press 

Selected and edited by Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia Uni- 

versity. Part 1, ( pp: ) in modern German translations, from 
times to the sixteenth century, is now available for class 


With ae ocabulary by Professor R. Clyde Ford, Michi- 
ith notes av i 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
Willkommen in Deutschland 75 cents 
By Professor W. E. Mosher of Oberlin College. This new text is 
an account of the visit of an American family in Germany. In an 
interesting way it imparts useful information about Germany and 
the Germans, gives practice on numerous common idioms, and is 
vided with material for both written and oral exercises, the 
ormer giving systematic drill on grammar. 
Miinchhausen’s Reisen und Abenteuer 35 cents 
Selected and edited with written and oral exercises, notes and a 
vocabulary by Professor F. G. G. Schmidt of the University of 
Oregon. 


FRENCH 


Pascal In press 
Selections, edited with introduction and notes by Professor F. M, 
Warren, of Yale University. 

Racine’s Les Plaideurs 30 cents 
Edited with introduction and notes by Professor C. H. C. Wright 
of Harvard University. 

Contes des romanciers naturalistes In press 
Tales by Flaubert, Zola, Daudet and Maupassant. Selected and 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Professors Dow and Skinner of 
Dartmouth College. 


French Review Exercises 25 cents 
New and enlarged edition by Professor P, B. Marcou of Harvard 


University. 


Hugo’s tre-vingt-treize 55 cents 
Abril and edited with notes and glossary by C. Fontaine, High 


- School of Commerce, New York. 


Balzac’s Pére Goriot In press 
Edited with introduction and notes by Professor R. L. Sanderson of 
Yale University. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 


An Introduction to V Latin In press 
Primarily for students of Romance Philology but of interest to classi- 
cal students as well. By Professor C. H. Grandgent of Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


Outline of Provencal Phonology and Morphology $1.50 
By Professor C. H. Grandgent of Harvard University. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO #&é\>LONDON 
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1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 


_ special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2, Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, shall 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether 


he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, — 


or read in full. The synopses of accepted papers are to be printed on the pro- 

3. The Secretary shall select the program from the papers thus offered, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
In general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. 
and for social intercourse. 
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», QFFICERS OF THE LANGUAGE 
; 
N, Scorr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
©. G. Hamilion Oollege, Clinton, N. Y. 
Haren, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Serra, of Nort, Goring, Chipal ERE, 0 
Dniversity of the South, Socance, Town, 
University of Wisconsin, Madioon, Wi, 
Cuantas State University of Iowa, Iowa Oily; Ia. 

Canvas Tomas, Columbia University, New York, N. ¥. 
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